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CHAPTER VIII. 


“* RACE came in that moment, with a superbair. She settled herself on the 
( J sofa. 

** Now, it is my turn, if you please. Pray, sir, do you think your life will be 
any safer for your insuring it? Insuring does not mean that you are not to be 
killed ; but that when you are, for your obstinacy, somebody else will get paid 
some money, to dance with over your grave.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Grace,” said Mr. Carden, entering, with some printed 
papers in his hand. “That is not the only use of an insurance. He may want 
to marry, or to borrow a sum of money to begin business ; and then a policy of 
insurance, with two or three premiums paid, smooths the difficulty. Everybody 
should make a will, and everybody should insure his life.” 

“ Well then, sir, I will do both.” 

“Stop!” said Mr. Carden, who could now afford to be candid, “first of all 
you ought to satisfy yourself of the flourishing condition of the company.” He 
handed him a prospectus. “This will show you our capital, and our disburse- 
ments last year, and the balance of profit declared. And this gives the balance- 
sheet of the ‘ Vulture’ and the ‘ Falcon,’ which have assigned their business to 
us, and are now incorporated in the ‘ Gosshawk.’” 

“Oh, what a voracious bird!” observed Grace. “I hope these other chicka- 
biddies will not prove indigestible. Were they plucked first, papa? or did the 
‘Gosshawk’ swallow them, feathers and all?” 

Little laughed heartily at this pert sally, but Mr. Carden winced under it. 

Then Grace saw she was not quite weaponless, and added, “ After such a 
meal as that, Mr. Little, you will go down like a crumb.” 

“Grace, that is enough,” said Mr. Carden, rather severely. 
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Grace held her tongue directly, and the water came into her eyes. Anything 
like serious remonstrance was a novelty to her. 

When Henry had read the papers, Mr. Carden asked him, rather carelessly, 
what sum he wished to be insured for. 

Now Henry had so little wish about the matter that he had not given it a 
thought, and the question took him quite aback. He looked helplessly at Jael. 
To his surprise, she decided on the sum for him without a moment’s hesitation, 
and conveyed the figure with that dexterity which the simplest of her sex can 
command whenever telegraphy is wanted. She did it with two unbroken move- 
ments: she put up all the fingers of her right hand to her brow, and that meant 
tive ; then she turned her hand rapidly, so as to hide her mouth from the others, 
who were both on her right hand, and she made the word thousand clear, with 
her lips and tongue, especially the “ th.” 

But the sum staggered Henry, and made him think he must be misinterpret- 
ing her. 

He hesitated, to gain time. “Hum!” said he, “the sum?” 

Jael repeated her pantomime as before. 

Stili Henry doubted, and, to feel his way, said, half interrogatively, “ Five— 
thou—sand?” 

Jael nodded. 

“ Five thousand pounds,” said Henry, as bold as brass. 

“Five thousand pounds!” cried Mr. Carden. “A workman insure his life 
for five thousand pounds!” 

“Well, a man’s life is worth five thousand pounds, or it is worth nothing. 
And, sir, how long do you think I shall be a workman, especially in Hillsborough, 
where from workman to master is no more than hopping across a gutter?” 

Mr. Carden smiled approval. “ But five thousand pounds! The annual pre- 
mium will be considerable. May I ask about how much you make a year?” 

“Oh, papa!” 

“Well, sir, Mr. Cheetham pays me £300 a year, at the rate of, and I can 
make another £100 by carving at odd tithes. But, if you doubt my ability, let 
us stay as we are, sir. It was your proposal, not mine, you know.” 

“Young man,” said Mr. Carden, “never be peppery in business.” He said 
this so solemnly and paternally, it sounded like the eleventh commandment. 

To conclude, it was arranged Henry should take the higher class of insur- 
ance, which provided for accidents, voyages, everything, and should be insured 
for £5,000, provided the physician appointed by the company should pronounce 
him free from disease. 

Henry then rose, and said, sorrowfully, to Grace, “ You will not see me here 
very often now; and never on Saturday afternoon or Monday morning. I am 
not going to have some blackguard tracking me, and flinging a can of gunpow- 
der in at your window. When I do come, it will be in the morning, and on a 
working day; and I shall perhaps go ten miles round to get here. It must be 
diamond cut diamond, for many a month to come, between the Trades and me.” 
He uttered these words with manly gravity, as one who did not underrate the 
peril he was resolved to face; and left them with a respectful bow. 

“That's a rising man,” said Mr. Carden, “and may draw a hundred of his 
class to the ‘Gosshawk.’ It was a good stroke of business, quite out of the 
common.” 

Grace said not a word ; but she shook her head, and looked pained and ill at 
ease. Jael watched her fixedly. 
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Henry called at the works that night, and examined the new defences with 
Mr. Cheetham. He also bought a powerful magnifying glass; and next morn- 
ing he came to the factory, examined the cinders, and everything else, with the 
magnifier, lighted his forge, and resumed his work. 

At dinner time he went out and had his chop, and read the “ Liberal ;” it 
contained a letter from Jobson, in reply to the editor. 

Jobson deplored the criminal act, admitted that the two Unions had decided 
no individual could be a forger, a handler, and a cutler ; such an example was 
subversive of all the Unions in the city, based, as they were, on subdivision of 
crafts. “But,” said Mr. Jobson, “we were dealing with the matter in a spirit 
quite inconsistent with outrages ; and I am so anxious to convince the public of 
this, that I have asked a very experienced gentleman to examine our minute- 
books, and report accordingly.” 

This letter was supplemented by one from Mr. Grotait, Secretary of the Saw- 
grinders, which ran thus: “ Messrs. Parkin and Jobson have appealed to me to 
testify to certain facts. I-was very reluctant to interfere, for obvious reasons ; 
but was, at last, prevailed on to examine the minute-books of those two Unions, 
and they certainly do prove that, on the very evening before the explosion, those 
trades had fully discussed Mr. *’s case ” (the real name was put, but altered by the 
editor), “and had disposed of it, as follows: They agreed, and this is entered 
accordingly, to offer him his travelling expenses (first class) to London, and one 
pound per week from their funds, until such time as he should obtain employ- 
ment. I will only add that both these secretaries spoke kindly to me of Mr. * ; 
and, believing them to be sincere, I ventured to advise them to mark their dis- 
approval of the criminal act, by offering him two pounds per week, instead of 
one pound ; which advice they have accepted very readily.” 

Henry was utterly confounded by these letters. 

Holdfast commented on them thus: 

“Messrs. Jobson and Parkin virtually say that, if A, for certain reasons, 
pushes a man violently out of Hillsborough, and B draws him gently out of 
Hillsborough for the same reasons, A and B cannot possibly be co-operating. 
Messrs. Parkin and Jobson had so little confidence in this argument, which is 
equivalent to saying there is no such thing as cunning in trade, that they em- 
ployed a third party to advance it with all the weight of his popularity and seem- 
ing impartiality. But who is this candid person, that objects to assume the judge, 
and assumes the judge? He is the treasurer and secretary of an Union that 
does not number three hundred persons ; yet in that small Union, of which he 
is dictator, there has been as much rattening, and more shooting, and blowing-up 
wholesale and retail, with the farcical accompaniment of public repudiation, than 
in all the other Unions put together. We consider the entrance of this ingen- 
ious personage on the scene a bad omen, and shall watch all future proceedings 
with increased suspicion.” 

Henry had hardly done reading this, when a man came into the works, and 
brought him his fifteen pounds back from Mr. Jobson, and a line, offering him 
his expenses to London, and two pounds per weck, from the Edge-tool Forgers’ 
box, till he should find employment. Henry took his money, and sent back word 
that the proposal came too late; after the dastardly attempt to assassinate him 
he should defy the Unions, until they accepted his terms. Jobson made no re- 
ply. And Henry defied the Unions. 

The Unions lay still, like some great fish at the bottom of a pool, and gave 
no sign of life or animosity. This did not lull Henry into a false security. He 
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never relaxed a single precaution. He avoided Woodbine Villa; he dodged 
and doubled like a hare, to hide his own abode. But he forged, handled, and 
finished, in spite of the Unions. 

The men were civil to him in the yard, and he had it all his own way, appar- 
ently. 

He was examined by a surgeon, and reported healthy. He paid the insur- 
ance premium, and obtained the policy. So now he felt secure, under the agis 
of the Press, and the wing of the “ Gosshawk.” 

By-and-by, that great fish I have mentioned gave a turn of its tail, and mad 
his placid waters bubble a little. 

A woman came into the yard, with a can of tea for her husband and a full 
apron. As she went out, she emptied a set of tools out of her apron on to an 
old grindstone, and slipped out. 

The news of this soon travelled into the office, and both Cheetham and 
Bayne came out to look at them. 

They were a set of carving tools, well made and highly polished; and there 
was a scrap of paper with this distich— 

We are Hillsborough made, 
Both haft and biade. 

Cheetham examined them, and said, “ Well, they are clever fellows. I de- 
clare these come very near Little’s. Call him down, and let us draw him.” 

Bayne called to Henry ; and that brought him down, and several more, who 
winded something. ° 

“Just look at these,” said Cheetham. 

Little colored. He saw the finger of the Unions at once, and bristled all 
over with caution and hostility. 

“T see them, sir. They are very fair specimens of cutlery, and there are 
only about twenty tools wanting to make a complete set; but there is one defect 
in them, as carving tools.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“They are useless. You can’t carve wood with them. None but a practical 
carver can design these tools, and then he must invent and make the steel 
moulds first. Try and sell them in London or Paris, you'll soon find the differ- 
ence. Mr. Bayne, I wonder you should call me from my forge to examine 
*prentice-work.” And, with this, he walked off disdainfully, but not quite easy in 
his mind, for he had noticed a greedy twinkle in Cheetham’s eye. 

The next day, all the grinders in Mr. Cheetham’s employ, except the scissor 
grinders, rose, all of a sudden, like a flock of partridges, and went out into the 


road. 

“What is up now?” inquired Bayne. ‘The answer was, their secretaries 
had sent for them.” 

They buzzed in the road for a few minutes, and then came back to work. 

At night there was a great meeting at the “Cutlers’ Arms,” kept by Mr. 
Grotait. 

At noon next day, all the grinders aforesaid, in Mr. Cheetham’s employ, 
walked into the office, and left, each of them, a signed paper to this effect: 

“ This is to give you notice that I will leave your service a week after the 
date thereof.” (Meaning hereof, I presume.) 

Cheetham asked several of them what was up. Some replied, civilly, it was 
a trade matter. Others suggested Mr. Cheetham knew as much about it as they 


did. 
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Not a single hot or uncivil word was spoken on either side. The game had 
been played too often for that, and with results too various. 

One or two even expressed a sort of dogged regret. The grinder, Reynolds, 
a very honest fellow, admitted, to Mr. Cheetham, that he thought it a sorry trick 
for a hundred men to strike against one that had had a squeak for his life. “ But 
no matter what I think, or what I say, I must do what the Union bids me, sir.” 

“IT know that, my poor fellow,” said Cheetham. “I quarrel with none of you. 
I fight you all. The other masters in this town are mice ; but I’m a man.” 

This sentiment he repeated very often during the next six days. 

The seventh came, and the grinders never entered the works. 

Cheetham looked grave. However, he said to Bayne, “Go and find out 
where they are. Do it cleverly now. Don’t be noticed.” 

Bayne soon ascertained they were all in the neighboring public houses. 

“I thought so,” said Cheetham. “They will come in, before night. They 
shan’t beat me, the vagabonds. I’m a man—I’m not a mouse.” 

“Orders pouring in, sir,” sighed Bayne; “and the grinders are rather behind 
the others in their work already.” 

“They must have known that; or why draw out the grinders? How could 
they know it?” 

“Sir,” said Bayne, “they say old Smitem is in this one. Wherever he is, 
the master’s business is known, or guessed, Heaven knows how; and if there is 
a hole in his coat, that hole is hit. Just look at the cleverness of it, sir. Here 
we are, wrong with the forgers and handlers. Yet they come into the works and 
take their day’s wages. But they draw out the grinders, and mutilate the busi- 
ness. They hurt you as much as if they struck, and lost their wages. But no, 
they want their wages to help pay the grinders on strike. Your only chance was 
to discharge every man in the works the moment the grinders gave notice. 

“Why didn’t you tell me so, then?” 

“ Because I’m not old Smitem. He can see a thing beforehand. I can see 
it afterward. 1’m like the weatherwise man’s pupil—as good as my master, give 
me time. The master could tell you, at sunrise, whether the day would be wet 
or dry, and the pupil, he could tell you, at sunset; and that is just the odds be- 
tween old Smitem and me.” 

“ Well, if he is old Smitem, I’m old Fightem.” 

At night, he told Bayne he had private information, that the grinders were 
grumbling at being made a catspaw of by the forgers and the handlers. “ Hold 
on,” said he; “they will break up before morning.” 

At ten o’clock, next day, he came down to the works, and some peremptory 
orders had poured in. “They must wait,” said he, peevishly. 

At twelve, he said, “‘ How queer the place seems, and not a grindstone going. 
It seems as still as the grave. I’m aman—I’m not a mouse.” 

Mr. Cheetham repeated this last fact in zoology three times, to leave no doubt 
of it in his own mind, I suppose. 

At one, he said he would shut up the works rather than be a slave. 

At 1.15 he blustered. 

At 1.20 he gave in; collapsed in a moment, like a punctured bladder. 

“ Bayne,” said he, with a groan, “ go to Jobson, and ask him to come and talk 
this foolish business over.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said Bayne. “Don’t be offended; but you are vexed and 
worried, and whoever the Union sends to you will be as cool as marble. 1 have 


just heard it is Redcar carries the conditions.” 
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“What, the foreman of my own forgers! Is he to dictate to me?” cried 
Cheetham, grinding his teeth with indignation. 

“Well, sir, what does it matter?” said Bayne, soothingly. “He is no more 
than a mouthpiece.” 

“Go for him,” said Cheetham, sullenly. 

“ But, sir, I can’t bear that your own workman should see you so agitated.” 

**Oh, I shall be all right the moment I see my man before me.” 

Bayne went off, and soon returned with Redcar. The man had his coat on, 
but had not removed his leathern apron. 

Cheetham received him as the representative of the Unions. “Sit down, 
Redcar, and let us put an end to this little bother. What do you require ?” 

“Mr. Little’s discharge, sir.” 

“ Are you aware he is with me on a month’s notice ?” 

“They make a point of his leaving the works at once, sir; and I was to beg 
you to put other hands into his room.” 

“Jt is taking a great liberty to propose that.” 

“Nay. They only want to be satisfied. He has given a vast o’ trouble.” 

“ll give him a month’s warning. If I discharge him on the spot, he can 
sue me.” 

“That has been thought on. If he sues you, you can talk to the Unions, 
and they will act with you. But the grinders are not to come in till Little is 
out.” 

“Well, so be it then.” 

“ And his rooms occupied by Union men.” 

“If I swallow the bolus, I may as well swallow the pills. Anything 
more ?” 

“ The grinders are not to lose their time; a day and a half.” 

“What! am I to pay them for not working?” 

“Well, sir, if we had come to you, of course the forgers and handlers would 
have paid the grinders for lost time ; but, as you have come to us, you will have 
to pay them.” 

Cheetham made a wry face; but acquiesced. 

“ And then, sir,” said Redcar, “there’s another little matter. The inciden- 
tal expenses of the strike.” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“The expenses incurred by the secretaries, and a little present to another 
gentleman, who advised us. It comes to thirty pounds altogether.” 

“What!” cried Cheetham, struggling with his rising choler. “You want 
me to pay men thirty pounds for organizing a strike, that will cost me so dear, 
and rob me of a whole trade thas worth £300 a year? Why not charge me 
for the gunpowder you blew up Little with, and spoiled my forge? No, Bayne, 
no; this is too unjust and too tyrapnical. Flesh and blood won’t bear it. I'll 
shut up the works, and go back to my grindstone. Better live on bread and 
water than crawl a slave.” 

Redcar took a written paper out of his pocket. There are the terms writ- 
ten down,” said he. “If you sign them, the strike ends; if you don’t, it con- 
tinues-—till you do.” 

Cheetham writhed under the pressure. Orders were pouring in; trade 
brisk ; hands scarce. Each day would add a further loss of many pounds for 
wages, and doubtless raise fresh exactions. He gulped down something very 
like a sob, and both his hand and his voice shook with strong passion as he 
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took the pen. “I'll sign it; but if ever my turn comes, I'll remember this 
against you. This shows what they really are, Bayne. Oh, if ever you work- 
men get power, GOD HELP THE WORLD!” 

These words seemed to come in a great prophetic agony out of a bursting 
heart. 

But the representative of the Unions was neither moved by them nor 
irritated. 

“ All right,” said he, phlegmatically ; “the winner takes his bite ; the loser 
gets his bark: that’s reason.” 


Henry Little was in his handling room, working away, with a bright per- 
spective before him, when Bayne knocked at the door, and entered with Red- 
car. Bayne’s face wore an expression so piteous, that Henry divined mischief 
at once. 

“ Little, my poor fellow, it is all over. We are obliged to part with you.” 

‘Cheetham has thrown me over!” 

“What could he do? I am to ask you to vacate these rooms, that we may 
get our half-day out of the grinders.” 

Henry turned pale, but there was no help for it. 

He got up in a very leisurely way ; and, while he was putting on his coat, he 
told Bayne, doggedly, he should expect his month’s salary. 

As he was leaving, Redcar spoke to him in rather a sheepish way. “Shake 
hands, old lad,” said he: “ thou knows one or t’other must win; and there’s not 
a grain of spite against thee. It’s just a trade matter.” 

Henry stood with his arms akimbo, and looked at Redcar. “I was in 
hopes,” said he, grinding his teeth, “you were going to ask me to take a turn 
with you in the yard, man to man. But I can’t refuse my hand to one of my 
own sort that asks it. There ’tis. After all, you deserve to win, for you are 
true to each other; but a master can’t be true toa man, nor to anything on 
earth, but his pocket.” 

He then strolled out into the yard, with his hands in his pockets, and whis- 
tled “The Harmonious Blacksmith,” very sick at heart. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE strike was over, the grinders poured into the works, and the grindstones 
revolved. Henry Little leaned against an angle of the building, and listened 
with aching heart to their remorseless thunder. He stood there disconsolate— 
the one workman out of work—and sipped the bitter cup, defeat. Then he 
walked out at the gates, and wandered languidly into the streets. He was mis- 
erable, and had nobody to mourn to, for the main cause of his grief lay beneath 
the surface of this defeat ; and how could he reveal it, now, that his ambitious 
love looked utter madness? Young as he was, he had seen there is no sym- 
pathy in the world for any man who loves out of his sphere. Indeed, whatever 
cures or crushes such a passion, is hailed by the bystanders as a sharp but 
wholesome medicine. 

He sauntered about, and examined all the shops with lack-lustre eye. He 
looked in at everything, but observed nothing, scarcely saw anything. All his 
senses were turned inward. It was such a pitiable and galling result of a gal- 
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lant fight. Even the insurance office had got the better of him. It had taken 
one-third of his savings, and the very next day his trade was gone, and his life 
in no danger. The “ Gosshawk” had plucked him, and the trade had tied his 
hands. Rack his invention how he would, he could see no way of becoming a 
master in Hillsborough, except by leaving Hillsborough and working hard and 
long in some other town. He felt in his own heart the love and constancy to do 
this; but his reason told him such constancy would be wasted ; for, while he 
was working at a distance, the impression, if any, he had made on her would 
wear away, and some man born with money would step in and carry her gaily 
off. This thought returned to him again and again, and exasperated him so at 
last, that he resolved to go to Woodbine Villa, and tell her his heart before he 
left the place. Then he should be rejected, no doubt, but perhaps pitied, and 
not so easily forgotten as if he had melted silently away. 

He walked up the hill, first rapidly, then slowly. He called at Woodbine 
Villa. 

The answer was, “ Not at home.” 

“Everything is against me,” said he. 

He wandered wearily down again, and just at the entrance of the town he 
met a gentleman with a lady on each arm, and one of those ladies was Miss Car- 
den. The fortunate cavalier was Mr. Coventry, whom Henry would have seen 
long before this, but he had been in Paris for the last four months. He had 
come back fuller than ever of agreeable gossip, and Grace was chatting away to 
him, and beaming with pleasure, as innocent girls do, when out on a walk witha 
companion they like. She was so absorbed she did not even see Henry Little. 
He went off the pavement to make room for their tyrannical crinolines, and 
passed unnoticed. 

He had flushed with joy at‘first sight of her, but now a deadly qualm seized 
him. The gentleman was handsome and commanding; Miss Carden seemed 
very happy, hanging on his arm; none the less bright and happy that he, her 
humble worshipper, was downcast and wretched. 

It did not positively prove much: yet it indicated how little he must be to 
her: and somehow it made him realize more clearly the g-eat disadvantage at 
which he lay, compared with an admirer belonging to her own class. Hitherto 
his senses had always been against his reason: but now for once they co-oper- 
ated with his judgment, and made him feel that, were he to toil for years in 
London, or Birmingham, and amass a fortune, he should only be where that gen- 
tleman was already ; and while the workman, far away, was slaving, that gentle- 
man and others would be courting her. She might refuse one or two. But she 
would not refuse them all. 

Then, in his despair, he murmured, “Would to God I had never seen 
her!” 

He made a fierce resolve he would go home, and tell his mother she could 
pack up. 

He quickened his steps, for fear his poor sorrowful heart should falter. 

But, when he had settled on this course, lo! a fountain of universal hatred 
seemed to bubble in his heart. He burned to inflict some mortal injury upon 
Jobson, Parkin, Grotait, Cheetham, and all who had taken a part, either active 
or passive, in goading him to despair. Now Mr. Cheetham’s works lay right in 
his way; and it struck him he could make Cheetham smart a little. Cheetham’s 
god was money. Cheetham had thrown him over for money. He would go to 
Cheetham, and drive a dagger into his pocket. 
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He walked into the office. Mr. Cheetham was not there: but he found 
Bayne, and Dr. Amboyne. 

“Mr. Bayne,” said he, abruptly, “I am come for my month’s wages.” 

The tone was so aggressive, Bayne looked alarmed. “ Why, Little, poor Mr. 
Cheetham is gone home with a bad headache, and a sore heart.” 

“All the better. I don’t want to tell him to his face he is a bragging cur ; 
all I want out of him now is my money: and you can pay me that.” 

The pacific Bayne cast a piteous glance at Dr. Amboyne. “I have told you 
the whole business, sir. Oughtn’t Mr. Little to wait till to-morrow, and talk it 
over with Mr. Cheetham? I’m only a servant: and a man of peace.” 

“ Whether he ought or not, I think I can answer for him that he will.” 

“T can’t sir,” said Henry, sturdily. “I leave the town to-morrow.” 

“Oh, that alters the case. But must you leave us so soon?” 

“Yea, en” 

“I am very sorry for that. Tell me your reason. I don’t ask out of mcre 
curiosity.” 

Henry replied with less than his usual candor: “Is it not reason enough for 
leaving a place, that my life has been attempted in it, and now my livelihood is 
taken?” 

“Those are certainly strong reasons. But, on the other hand, your life is 
no longer in danger: and your livelihood is not gone ; for, to speak plainly, I 
came over here the moment I heard you were discharged, to ask you if you 
would enter my service on the same terms as Mr. Cheetham gave you, only 
guineas instead of pounds.” 

“ What, turn doctor?” 

“Oh, dear no: the doctors’ union would forbid that. No, Mr. Little, I am 
going to ask you to pay me a compliment; to try my service blindfold for one 
week. You can leave it if you don’t like it; but give me one week’s trial.” 

“How can I refuse you that?” said Henry, hanging his head. “ You have 
been a good friend to me. But, sir, mark my words, this place will be my de- 
struction. Well, when am I to begin work?” 

“ To-morrow at ten.” 

“So be it,” said Henry, wearily, then left the works and went home ; but, as 
he went, he said to himself, “It is not my doing.” And his double-faced heart 
glowed and exulted secretly. 

He told his mother how the Trades had beaten him, and he was out of 
work, 

Mrs. Little consoled him hypocritically. She was delighted. Then he told 
her his departure had been delayed by Dr. Amboyne: that made her look a little 
anxious. 

“One question, dear: now the Union has beaten you, they will not be so 
spiteful, will they ?” 

“Oh, no, That is all over. The conquerors can afford to be good-natured. 
Confound them.” 

“Then that is all I care about. Then do not leave Hillsborough. Why 
should you? Wait here patiently. You do not know what may turn up.” 

“What, mother, do you want to stay here now?” said Henry, opening his 
eyes with astonishment, 

“Wherever my son is happy and safe from harm, there I wish to stay—of 
course.” 

Next morning Henry called on Dr. Amboyne, and found him in his study, 
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teaching what looked a boy of sixteen, but was twenty-two, to read monosylla- 
bles. On Little’s entrance the pupil retired from his uphill work, and glowered 
with vacillating eyes. The lad had a fair feminine face, with three ill things in 
it; a want, a wildness, and a weakness. To be sure Henry saw it at a disad- 
vantage: for vivid intelligence would come now and then across this mild, wild 
vacant face, like the breeze that sweeps a farm-yard pond. 

“Good morning, Little. This is your fellow-workman.” 

“He does not look up to much,” said Henry, with all a workman’s blunt- 
ness. 

“What, you have found him out! Never mind; he can beat the town at 
one or two things, and it is for these we will use him. Some call him an idiot. 
The expression is neat and vigorous, but not precise; so I have christened him 
the Anomaly. Anomaly, this is Mr. Little; go and shake hands with him, and 
admire him.” 

The Anomaly went directly, and gazed into Little’s face for some time. 

He then made his report. “He is beautiful and black.” 

“T’ve seen him blacker. Now leave off admiring him, and look at these pic- 
tures while I prose. Two thousand philosophers are writing us dead with 
‘Labor and Capital.’ But I vary the bore. ‘Life, Labor, and Capital,’ is my 
chant: and, whereas Life has hitherto been banished from the discussion, I put 
Life in its true place, at the head of the trio. (And Life I divide into long Life, 
and happy Life.) The subject is too vast to be dealt with all at once; but I’il 
give you a peep of it. The rustic laborer in the south sells his labor for too lit- 
tle money to support life comfortably. That is a foul wrong. The rustic laborer 
in the north has small wages, compared with a pitman, or a cutler ; but he has 
enough for health, and he lives longer and more happily than either the pitman 
or the cutler; so that account is square, in my view of things. But now dive 
into the Hillsborough trades, and you will find this just balance of Life, Labor, 
and Capital, regarded in some, but defied in others: a forger is paid as much or 
more than a dry-grinder, though forging is a hard but tolerably healthy trade, 
and dry-grinding means an early death after fifteen years of disease and misery. 
The file-cutters are even more killed and less paid. What is to be done, then? 
Raise the wages of the more homicidal trades! But this could only be done by 
all the Unions acting in concert. Now the rival philosophers, who direct the 
Unions, are all against Democritus—that’s myself; they set no value on life. 
And indeed the most intelligent one, Grotait, smiles blandly on Death, and 
would grind his scythe for him—at the statement price—because that scythe 
thins the labor-market, and so helps keep up prices.” 

“Then what can we do? I’m a proof one can’t fight the Unions.” 

“Do? Why lay hold of the stick at the other end. Let Pseudo-Philosophy - 
set the means above the end, and fix its shortsighted eyes on Labor and Capi- 
tal, omitting Life. (What does it profit a file-cutter if he gains his master’s 
whole capital and loses his own life?) But you and I, Mr. Little, are true philo- 
sophers, and the work we are about to enter on is—saving cutlers’ lives.” 

“Td rather help take them.” 

“ Of course ; and that is why I made the pounds guineas.” 

“ All right, sir,” said Henry, coloring. “I don’t expect to get six guineas a 
week for whistling my own tune. How are we to do the job?” 

“ By putting our heads together. You have, on the side of your temple a 
protuberance, which I have noticed in the crania of inventors. So I want you 
to go round the works, and observe for yourself how Life is thrown gaily away, 
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in a moment, by needless accidents, and painfully gnawed away by steel-dust, 
stone-grit, sulphuret of lead, etc. ; and then cudgel your brain for remedies.” 

“Sir,” said Henry, “I am afraid I shall not earn my money. My heart is 
not in the job.” ' 

“ Revenge is what you would like to be at, not Philanthropy—eh ?” 

“ Ay, doctor.” And his black eye flashed fire. 

“ Well, well, that is natural. Humor my crotchet just now, and perhaps I 
may humor yours a month or two hence. I think I could lay my hand on the 
fellow who blew you up.” 

“ What sir! Ah! tell me that, and I'll do as much philanthropy as you 
like—after—” 

“ After you have punched your fellow-creature’s head.” 

“But it is impossible, sir. How can you know? These acts are kept as 
secret as the grave.” 

“And how often has the grave revealed its secrets to observant men? Dr, 
Donne sauntered about among graves, and saw a sexton turn upaskull. He ex- 
amined it, found a nail in it, identified the skull, and had the murderess hung. 
She was safe from the sexton and the rest of the parish, but not from a stray 
observer. Well, the day you were blown up, I observed something, and arrived 
at a conclusion, by my art.” 

“ What, physic ?” 

“Oh, dear no; my other art, my art of arts, that I don’t get paid for; the 
art of putting myself in other people’s places. I'll tell you. While you lay on 
the ground, in Mr. Cheetham’s yard, 1 scanned the workmen’s faces. They 
were full of pity and regret, and were much alike in expression—all but one. 
That one looked a man awakened from a dream. His face was wild, stupid, 
confused, astonished. ‘ Hallo!’ said 1, ‘why are your looks so unlike the looks 
of your fellows?’ Instantly I put myself in his place. I ceased to be the De- 
mocritus, or laughing philosopher of Hillsborough, and became a low uneducated 
brute of a workman. Then I asked this brute, viz., myself, why I was staring 
and glaring in that way, stupidly astonished, at the injured man? ‘Were you 
concerned in the criminal act, ye blackguard ?’ said I to myself. The next step 
was to put myself in the place of the criminal. I did so; and I realized that I, 
the criminal, had done the act to please the Unions, and expecting the sympathy 
of all Union workmen to be with me. Also that I, being an ignorant brute, had 
never pictured to myself what suffering I should inflict. But what was the re- 
sult? I now saw the sufferer, and did not like my own act; and I found all the 
sympathy of my fellows went with him, and that I was loathed and execrated, 
and should be lynched on the spot were I to own my act. I now whipped back 
to Dr. Amboyne with the theory thus obtained, and compared it with that face ; 
the two fitted each other, and I saw the criminal before me.” 

“Good heavens! This is very deep.” 

“No slop-basin was ever deeper. So leave it for the present, and go to 
work. Here are cards admitting you, as my commissioner, to all the principal 
works. Begin with Stop a moment, while I put myself in your place. 
‘Let me see, Cheetham’s grinders think they have turned me out of Hillsbor- 
ough. That mortifies a young man of merit like me. Confound ’em! I should 
like to show them they have not the power to drive me out. Combine how they 
will, I rise superior. I forge as they could not forge: that was my real crime. 
Well, I'll be their superior still. I’m their inspector, and their benefactor, at 
higher wages than they, poor devils, will ever earn at inspecting and benefiting, 
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or anything else.” Ah! your color rises. I’ve hit the right nail. Isn’t it an 
excellent and most transmigratory art?) Then begin with Cheetham. By-the- 
by, the Anomaly has spotted a defective grindstone there. Scrutinize all his de- 
partments severely; for no man values his people’s lives less than my good 
friend John Cheetham. Away with you both ; and God speed you.” 

Henry walked down the street with the Anomaly, and tried to gauge his 
intellects. 

“ What’s your real name, my man?’, 

“ Silly Billy.” 

“ Oh, then I’m afraid you can’t do much to help me.” 

“Oh yes, I can, because—” 

“ Because what?” 

“ Because I like you.” 

“Well, that’s lucky, any way.” 

“ Billy can catch trout when nobody else can,” said the youngster, turning his 
eyes proudly up to Henry’s. 

“Qh, indeed! But you see that is not exactly what the Doctor wants us 
for.” 

“ Nay; he’s wrapped up in trout. If it wasn’t for Billy and the trout, he’d 
die right off.” 

Henry turned a look of silent pity on the boy, and left him in his pleasing 
illusion. He wondered that Dr. Amboyne should have tacked this biped on to 
him. 

They entered Cheetham’s works, and Henry marched grimly into the office, 
and showed Mr. Bayne his credentials. 

“ Why, Little, you had no need of that.” 

“Oh, it is as well to have no misunderstanding with your employer’s masters, 
I visit these works for my present employer, Dr. Amboyne, with the consent of 
Mr. Cheetham, here written.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Bayne, obsequiously ; “and I respectfully solicit the 
honor of conducting our esteemed visitor.” 

A young man’s ill humor could not stand against this. “Come along, old 
fellow,” said Henry. “I’m a bear, with a sore heart; but who could be such a 
brute as quarrel with you? Let us begin with the chaps who drove me out— 
the grinders. I’m hired to philanthropize ’em—d—n ’em.” 

They went among the dry grinders first; and Henry made the following ob- 
servations. The workmen’s hair and clothes were powdered with grit and dust 
from the grindstones. The very air was impregnated with it, and soon irritated 
his own lungs perceptibly. Here was early death, by bronchitis and lung dis- 
eases, reduced to a certainty. But he also learned from the men that the quan- 
tity of metal ground off was prodigious, and entered their bodies they scarce 
knew how. A razor-grinder showed him his shirt: it was a deep buff color. 
“There, sir,” said he, “ that was clean on yesterday. All the washerwomen in 
Hillsboro’ can’t make a shirt of mine any other color but that.” The effect on 
life, health, and happiness was visible; a single glance revealed rounded shoul- 
ders and narrow chests, caused partly by the grinder’s position on his horsing, 
a position very injurious to the organs of breathing, and partly by the two 
devil's dusts that filled the air ; cadaverous faces, the muscles of which betrayed 
habitual suffering, coughs short and dry, or with a frothy expectoration peculiar 
to the trade. 

In answer to questions, many complained of a fearful tightness across the 
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chest, of inability to eat or to digest. One said it took him five minutes to get 
up the factory stairs, and he had to lean against the wall several times. 

A razor-grinder of twenty-two, with death in his face, told Henry he had 
come into that room when he was eleven. “It soon takes hold of boys,” said 
he. “I’ve got what I shall never get shut on.” 

Another, who looked ill, but not dying, received Henry’s sympathy with a 
terrible apathy. “I’m twenty-eight,” said he; “and a fork-grinder is an old 
cock at thirty. I must look to drop*off my perch in a year or two, like the 
rest.” 

Only one, of all these victims, seemed to trouble his head about whether 
death and disease could be averted. This one complained that some employers 
provided fans to drive the dust from the grinder, but Cheetham would not go to 
the expense. 

The rest that Henry spoke to accepted their fate doggedly. They were 
ready to complain, but not to move a finger in self-defence. Their fathers had 
been ground out young, and why not they ? 

Indifferent to life, health, and happiness, they could nevertheless be inflamed 
about sixpence a week. In other words, the money-price of their labor was 
everything to them, the blood-price nothing. 

Henry found this out, and it gave him a glimpse into the mind of Am- 
boyne. 

He felt quite confused, and began to waver between hate, contempt, and 
pity. Was it really these poor doomed wretches who had robbed him of his 
livelihood ? Could men so miscalculate the size of things, as to strike hecause 
an inoffensive individual was making complete carving tools all by himself, 
and yet not strike, nor even stipulate for fans, to carry disease and death away 
from their own vitals? Why, it seemed wasting hate, to bestow it on these 
blind idiots. 

He went on to the wet-grinders ; and he found their trade much healthier 
than dry-grinding: yet there were drawbacks. They suffered from the grit 
whenever a new stone was hung and raced. They were also subject to a can- 
ker of the hands, and to colds, coughs, and inflammations, from perspiration 
checked by cold draughts and drenched floors. These floors were often of mud, 
and so the wet stagnated and chilled their feet, while their bodies were very hot. 
Excellent recipe for filling graves. 

Here Bayne retired to his books, and Henry proceeded to the saw-grinders, 
and entered their rooms with no little interest, for they were an envied trade. 
They had been for many years governed by Grotait, than whom no man in 
England saw clearer; though such men as Amboyne saw farther. Grotait, by 
a system of Machiavelian policy, ingeniously devised and carried out, nobly, 
basely, craftily, forcibly, benevolently, ruthlessly, whichever way best suited the 
particular occasion, had built a model union; and still, with unremitting zeal 
and vigilance, contrived to keep numbers down and prices up—which is the 
great Union problem. 

The work was hard, but it was done in a position favorable to the lungs, 
and the men were healthy brawny fellows; one or two were of remarkable 
stature. 

Up to this moment Silly Billy had fully justified that title. He had stuck to 
Henry’s side like a dog, but with no more interest in the inquiry than a calf. 
Indeed, his wandering eye and vacant face had indicated that his scanty wits 
were wool-gathering miles from the place that contained his body. 
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But, as soon as he entered the saw-grinders’ room, his features lighted up, 
and his eye kindled. He now took up a commanding position in the centres 
and appeared to be listening keenly. And he had not listened many seconds 
before he cried out, “ There’s the bad music! there! there!” And he pointed 
to a grindstone that was turning and doing its work exactly like the others. 
“Oh, the bad music!” cried Billy. “It is out of tune. It says, ‘Murder! mur- 
der!’ Out of tune!” 

Henry thought it his duty to inspect the grindstone so vigorously denounced, 
and, naturally enough, went in front of the grinder. But Billy pulled him vio- 
lently to the side. ‘ You mustn’t stand there,” said he. “ That is the way they 
fly when they break, and kill the poor father, and then the mother lets down her 
hair, and the boy goes crazed.” 

By this time the men were attracted by the Anomaly’s gestures and exclama- 
tions, and several left their work, and came round him. “ What is amiss, Billy ? 
a flawed stone, eh? which is it?” 

“Here! here!” said the boy. “ This is the wheel of death. Kill it, break 
it, smash it, before it kills another father.” 

Henry spoke to the grinder, and asked him if there was anything amiss with 
the stone. 

The man seemed singularly uneasy at being spoken to: however he made 
answer sullenly that he had seen better ones, and worse ones, and all. 

Henry was, however, aware, that the breaking of a large grindstone, while 
revolving by steam-power, was a serious, and often a fatal thing; he therefore 
made a private mark upon the wall opposite the grindstone, and took his ex- 
cited companion to Bayne. “ This poor lad says he has found a defective grind- 
stone. It is impossible for me to test it while it is running. Will you let us 
into the works when the saw-grinders have left?” 

Bayne hem’d and haw’d a little, but consented. He would remain behind 
half-an-hour to oblige Little. 

Henry gave the Anomaly his dinner, and then inspected the file-cutters in 
two great works. Here he found suicide reduced to a system. Whereof 
anon. 

Returning, te keep his appointment with Bayne, he met a well-dressed man, 
who stopped Billy, and accosted him kindly. 

Henry strolled on. 

He heard their voices behind him all the way, and the man stopped at Cheet- 
ham’s gate, which rather surprised him. “ Has Billy told you what we are at?” 
said he. 

“Yes. But the very look of him was enough. I know Billy, and his ways, 
better than you do.” . 

* Very likely. What, are you coming in with us ?” 

“ If you have no objection.” 

The door was opened by Bayne in person. He started at sight of the com- 
panion his friend had picked up, and asked him, with marked civility, if there 
was anything amiss. ‘“ Not that I know of,” was the reply. “I merely thought 
that my experience might be of some little service to you in an inquiry of this 
kind.” 

* Not a doubt of it, sir,” said Bayne, and led the way with his lantern, for it 
was past sunset. On the road, the visitor asked if anybody had marked the 
accused stone. Henry said he should know it again. “ That is right” said the 
other. 
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On entering the room, this personage took Billy by the arm, and held him. 
“Let us have no false alarms,” he said, and blindfolded the boy with his hand- 
kerchief in a moment. : 

And now an examination commenced, which the tme and the place rendered 
curious and striking. 

It was a long, lofty room; the back part mainly occupied by the drums that 
were turned by the driving power. The power was on the floor above, and 
acted by means of huge bands that came down through holes in the ceiling and 
turned the drums. From each of these drums came two leather bands, each of 
which turned a pulley-wheel, and each pulley-wheel a grindstone, to whose axle 
it was attached ; but now the grindstones rested in the troughs, and the great 
wheel-bands hung limp, and the other bands lay along loose and serpentine. In 
the dim light of a single lamp, it all looked like a gigantic polypus with its limbs 
extended lazily, and its fingers holding semicircular claws : for of the grindstones 
less than half is visible. 

Billy was a timid creature, and this blindfolding business rather scared him : 
he had almost to be dragged within reach of these gaunt antenne. But each 
time they got him to touch a grindstone, his body changed its character from 
shrinking and doubtful, to erect and energetic, and he applied his test. This 
boy carried with him, night and day, a little wooden hammer, like an auc- 
tioneer’s, and with this he now tapped each stone several times, searching for 
the one he had denounced: and, at each experiment, he begged the others to 
keep away from him and leave him alone with the subject of his experiment ; 
which they did, and held up the lamp and threw the light on him. 

Six heavy grindstones he tapped, and approved, three he even praised and 
called “good music.” 

The seventh he struck twice, first gently, then hard, and drew back from it, 
screaming “Oh the bad music! Oh the wheel of death!” and tried to tear the 
handkerchief from his eyes. 

“ Be quiet, Billy,” said the visitor, calmly ; and, putting his arm round the 
boy’s neck, drew him to his side, and detached the handkerchief, all in a cer- 
tain paternal way that seemed to betoken a kindly disposition. But, whilst he 
was doing this, he said to Henry “ Now—you marked a stone in daylight ; which 
was it?” 

“No, no, I didn’t mark the stone, but I wrote on the wall just opposite. 
Lend us the light, Bayne. By George, here is my mark right opposite this 
stone.” 

“Then Billy’s right. Well done, Billy.” He put his hand in his pocket 
and gave him a new shilling. He then enquired of Bayne, with the air of a 
pupil seeking advice from a master, whether this discovery ought not to be 
acted upon. 

“What would you suggest, sir?” asked Bayne, with equal deference. 

“Oh, if I was sure I should not be considered presumptuous in offering my 
advice, I would say turn the stone into the yard, and hang a newone. You 
have got three excellent ones outside ; from Buckhurst quarry, by the look of 
them.” 

“Tt shall be done, sir.” 

This effective co-operation, on the part of a stranger, was naturally gratifying 
to Henry, and he said to him: “I should be glad to ask you a question. You 
seemed to know a good deal about this trade—” 

A low chuckle burst out of Bayne, but he instantly suppressed it, for fear of 
giving offence— 
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“ Are serious accidents really common with these grindstones ?” 

“ No, no,” said Bayne, “not common. Heaven forbid.” 

“ They are not common—in the newspapers,” replied the other. “ But,” (to 
Bayne,) “ will you permit me to light these two gaslights for a moment ?” 

“ Well, sir, it is contrary to our rules,—but—” 

“ All the more obliging of you,” said the visitor, coolly, and lighted them, 
with his own match, in a twinkling. He then drew out of his waistcoat pocket 
a double eye-glass, gold mounted, and examining the ceiling with it, soon di- 
rected Henry’s attention to two deep dents and a brown splash. “ Every one 
of those marks,” said he, “is a history, and was written by a flying grindstone. 
Where you see the dents the stone struck the ceiling ;” he added, very gravely, 
“and, when it came down again, ask yourself, did it a/ways fall right? These 
histories are written only on the ceiling and the walls. The floor could tell its 
tales, too ; but a crushed workman is soon swept off it, and the wheels go on 
again.” 

“That is too true,” said Henry. “ And it does a chap’s heart good to hear a 
gentleman like you—” 

“I’m not a gentleman. I’m an old Saw.” 

“ Excuse me, sir ; you look like a gentleman, and talk like one.” 

“ And I try to conduct myself like one; but I am an old Saw.” 

“What! and carry a gold eye-glass ?” 

“The Trade gave it me. I’m an old Saw.” 

“Well, then, all the better, for you can tell me, and please do; have you 
ever actually known fatal accidents from this cause?” 

“] have known the light grinders very much shaken by a breaking stone, and 
away from work a month after it. And, working among saw-grinders, who use 
heavy stones, and stand over them in working, I’ve seen——. Billy, go and look 
at thy shilling, in the yard, and see which is brightest, it or the moon. Is he 
gone? I’ve seen three men die within a few yards of me. One, the stone flew in 
two pieces ; a fragment weighing about four hundred weight, I should say, struck 
him on the breast, and killed him on the place; he never spoke. I’ve forgot- 
ten his veryname. Another, the stone went clean out of window; but it kicked 
the grinder backward among the machinery, and his head was crushed like an 
egg shell. But the worst of all was poor Billy’s father. He had been warned 
against his stone; but he said he would run it out. Well, his little boy, that is 
Billy, had just brought him in his tea, and was standing beside him, when the 
stone went like a pistol shot, and snapped the horsing chains like thread. A 
piece struck the wall, and did no harm—only made a hole; but the bigger half 
went clean up to the ceiling, and then fell plumb down again; the grinder he was 
knocked stupid like, and had fallen forward on his broken horsing. The grind- 
stone fell right on him, and, ah—I saw the son covered with the father’s blood.” 

He shuddered visibly, at the recollection. “ Ay,” said he, “the man a corpse 
and the lad an idiot. One faulty stone did that, within four yards of me, in a 
moment of time.” 

“Good heavens!” 

“T was grinding at the next stone but one. He was taken, and I was left. 
It might just as well have been the other way. No saw-grinder can make sure, 
when he gets on his horsing, that he will come off it alive.” 

The visitor left Henry to think of this, while he drew Bayne aside and spoke 
on another matter. 

Afterward, all three left the works together; and Henry was so pleased with 
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his new ally that he told him, at the gate, he should be glad if he might be al- 
lowed to make his acquaintance. 

“ By all means,” said the other. “I am quite at your service. You will find 
me at the ‘Cutlers’ Arms.’” 

“Who shall I ask for?” 

“ George Grotait.” 

“Grotait. The devil!” 

“No, no. Not quite so bad as that.” 

“What,” said Henry, roughly, “do you mean to say you are Old Smitem?” 

“That is a name foo/s give me.” 

Henry had no reply ready, and so the sturdy old secretary got the better of 
him again, and went his way unruffled. 

Henry scolded Bayne for not telling him. Bayne excused himself on the 
ground that he thought everybody knew Grotait. He added, “He knew you, 
and told me if he could serve you, without being unjust to the Trades, I was to 
tell him.” 

Henry replied to this only by a snort of defiance, and bade him good night. 

The next day and the next were spent in other works, and then Henry, hav- 
ing no more facts to learn, fell into deep dejection again. He saw he must either 
cheat Dr. Amboyne, by shamming work, or else must leave Hillsborough. 

He had the honesty to go to the Doctor and say that he had mastered the 
whole matter, and didn’t see his way to take any more wages from a friend. 

“You mean you have mastered the broad facts.” 

“T have, sir, and they are beyond belief; especially the file-cutters. They 
are the most numerous of all the Trades, and die like sheep. If your notion 
about Life, Labor, and Capital is right, the trades are upside down ; for the dead- 
liest are the worst paid.” 

“ And you are prepared with the remedies ?” 

“Not I.” 

“ Yet you fancy you are at the end of your work. Why you are only begin- 
ning. Nowcomes the real brain work—invention. Now are craniology and you 
upon your trial. But you are quite right about weekly salary. Invention must 
not be so degraded, but paid by the piece. Life, Labor, and Capital are upside 
down in this place, are they? Then you shall be the man to set them on their 
legs.” 

Henry shook his head. “ Never, sir, unless I could give the masters bowels 
and the men brains.” 

“Well, and why not? To invention all things are possible. You carrya 
note-book ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Got it in your pocket ?” 

“No; on my shoulders.” 

“Haw! haw! haw! Then write this down in it—‘ THERE’s A KEY TO Ev- 
ERY LOCK.’” 

“Tt’s down, sir.” 

“Now you must go out trout fishing with Billy. He will take you on the 
hills, where the air is pure, and favorable to invention. You will divert your 
mind from all external subjects, especially Billy, who is a fool, and his trout 
killing inhumane, and I a merciless glutton for eating them ; and you will think, 
and think, and think, and forge the required key to this lock with three wards— 
Life, Labor, Capital. And, when forged, the Philanthropic Society shall pay you 
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a good price for it. Meantime, don’t dream of leaving Hillsborough, or I shall 
give you a stirrup-cup that will waft you much farther than London ; for it shall 
be ‘of prussic acid all composed,’ or ‘juice of cursed Hebenon in a phial.’ 
Come, away with you.” 

“Good-by, Doctor. God bless you. You have found ‘the key to my heart,’ 
somehow. I come to you a miserable, broken-hearted dog, and you put life and 
hope into me directly. I declare talking with you it’s like drinking sunshine. 
I'll try all I know to please you.” 

He went down the street with his old elastic tread, and muttered to himself, 
“ There’s no lock without a key.” 

Next day he went out on the hills with Billy, and saw him tickle trout, and 
catch them under stones, and do many strange things, and all the time he 
thought of Grace Carden, and bemoaned his sad fate. He could not command 
his mind, and direct it to philanthropy. His heart would not let him, and his 
personal wrongs were too recent. After a short struggle, these got so thoroughly 
the better, that he found himself stealing the Doctor’s words for his own pur- 
poses. “ No lock without a key.” Then there must be some way of outwitting 
these cursed trades, and so making money enough to set up as a master, and 
then court her, and woo her, and marry her. Heaven seemed to open on him at 
this prospect, and he fell into a deep reverie. By-and-by, as he pondered, it 
seemed to him as if the shadow of a coming idea was projected in advance of 
the idea itself. He knew somehow there was a way to baffle his enemies, and 
resume his business, and yet he could not see the way; but still he was abso- 
lutely conscious it existed. 

This conviction took such hold of him, that he became restless, and asked 
Billy to leave off and come away. The youth consented, and they returned to 
the town with a basket of trout. Henry sent Billy on to the Doctor with half 
of them, and took the other half to his friend Bayne. 

On what a trifle things turn. Bayne was very much pleased with his little 
attention, and asked him to take them to his lodging, and beg the landlady to 
cook them for dinner. “Tell her you dine with me, old fellow.” 

“Qh, hang it, I wasn’t fishing for a dinner.” 

“As if I didn’t know that. But you must. Then I shall enjoy your com- 
pany in peace. I shall be there in an hour.” 

And so he was; but in that one hour events had occurred that I shall leave 
Mr. Bayne to relate. 

During dinner neither of the friends wasted much time in talk; but, after 
dinner, Bayne produced a bottle of port, notwithstanding Henry’s remonstrances 
at being treated like a stranger, and it soon became apparent that the host him- 
self was not in the habit of drinking that generous mixture every day. At the 
second glass he so far forgot himself as to utter the phrase “ Eternal friendship,” 
and, soon after, he began to writhe in his chair, and, at last, could no longer 
refrain himself, but told Henry that Miss Carden had been canvassing custom- 
ers. She had just sent in six orders for sets of carving tools, all for friends of 
her own. 

Henry colored to the temples at this unexpected proof that she he loved 
thought of him, too. 

“Oh, Bayne,” cried the poor young man, almost choking, “I little thought— 
God bless her!” 

“Let us drink her health,” said Bayne, excitedly. 

“Ah, that I will.” And this was the first glass Henry drank honestly. 

“Now, Little, I’m not doing quite right, you know; but I mwus¢ tell you 
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When we lost you—you know that set of tools the Union dropped in our yard— 
well, he sent them to London for yours.” 

“ That is just like him,” said Henry, bitterly. 

“And I'll tell you a good joke; they were in the place when you called, only 
not unpacked till just before I came away. Returned, sir! with a severe repri- 
mand. ‘Wonder you should send us such things as these for carving tools by 
Little. Ifthe error is not repaired shall consider ourselves at liberty to commu- 
nicate direct with that workman.’ A regular sugar-plum.” 

“Oh, thank you, my kind friend, for telling me. The world isn’t all bitter- 
ness, after all; a poor fellow gets a sweet drop of friendship now and then.” 

“Yes, and a good drop of port now and then, though I say it that shouldn’t. 
Fill up. Well, my boy, Cheetham is in a fine way. I left him walking about 
the office like a hyena. So now is your time. You can’t fight the Trades; 
but, if Cheetham will go in with you, and | know he will, for he is sorer than 
you are, you can trick the Trades yet.” 

“Ah! tell me how, that is all.” 

“Oh, I can’t tell you exactly. I'll try, though. I say, what a glorious thing 
the Ruby is: it inspires us, and fires us, etcetera, and gives us ideas beyond our 
sphere. Did you ever see one of these new portable forges ?” 

“No; neyer heard of them.” 

“ No wonder ; they are just out. Well, buy one of them—they were invented 
here—and carry it to some dismal cavern, where the foot of man never treads: 
make Cheetham grind your blades in another county: and who will ever know? 
Go to him, and don’t say a word, but just ask him for your month’s salary. 
Then he will open the door of business himself—safe. I'll drink his health. 
He’s not a bad sort, Cheetham: only he’d sell his soul for money, I hate such 
rubbish. Here’s ‘ Perdition to the lot; and no heel-taps.’” 

These words of fire set Henry pondering deeply ; and, as he pondered, 
Bayne stuck to the port, and so effectually, that, at last, after an interval of si- 
lence, he came out in a new character. He disturbed his companion’s reverie 
by informing him, in a loud aggressive tone, that it had long been his secret wish 
to encounter the Hillsborough Trades, in the persons of their secretaries, under 
the following conditions : a twenty-four feet ring, an experienced referee, and a 
kingdom looking on. As to the order of the pugilistic events, he was not un- 
reasonably fastidious ; must stipulate to begin with old Smitem ; but, after that, 
they might encounter their fate in any order they chose, one down t’other come 
on. He let him know that this ardent desire for single combats, in an intermin- 
able series, arose from their treatment of his friend—“ the best friend—the best 
heart—oh !—the best company—oh! oh!—the best—oh! oh! oh!” Where- 
upen he wept, the bellicose Bayne. And, after weeping the usual quantity, he 
twaddled, and, after twaddling, he became as pacific as ever, for he went to sleep 
in his chair. 

And, while he snoozed, the words he had uttered set his friend’s brain boil- 
ing and bubbling. 

When the time came at which Bayne ought to return to the works, Henry 
called the landlady, and said, “ Mr. Bayne is not very well. I am going to make 
his excuses. I wouldn’t disturb him till five, if I was you, and then I’d give 
him a strong cup of tea.” 

Henry then went direct to the office, and found Mr. Cheetham there. 

“Well,” said Mr. Cheetham, rather surlily. 

“Tam come to ask for my month, sir.” 

“So I guessed. Do you really mean to exact that ? 
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“Why not, sir?” 

“ Haven’t you heard how they ground me down ?” 

“Yes, sir. But why did you give in? I was true to you, but you failed me. 
I’d have shut up the works for three months, rather than be made a slave of, 
and go from my word.” 

“Ay, ay; that’s bachelor’s talk. I’ve got a wife and children ; and they 
make a man a mouse.” 

“Well, sir, I forgive you: but as to my month’s wages—now all I say is— 
PUT YOURSELF IN MY PLACE!” 

“Well?” 

“Youareme. You are brought from London, under an agreement, a month’s 
notice on either side. You work, and give satisfaction. You are threatened, 
but you don’t run from your employer. You are blown up, and nearly killed. 
You lose a fortnight, but you don’t charge for it ; *twasn’t your employer’s fault, 
You come back to him, and face the music again. You work with the sword 
hanging over you. But your employer gives in, and sacks you in a minute. 
Oughtn’t you to have your month ? Come now, man to man, oughtn’t you?” 

“T ought, and that’s the truth. I didn’t look at it that way. I saw my own 
side. There—no more about it—I’ll draw the check—with a good heart.” 

He drew his check-book to him, with a face as if vultures ware tearing his 
vitals. 

When Henry found him Amboynable, and saw his piteous look, he felt a lit- 
tle softened toward him, and he said, very impressively, “ Wait one moment, sir, 
I’ve got an idea. I’m not the sort that likes to be beat. Are you?” The men 
looked steadily at each other. 

Cheetham lowered his voice : “I’ve had hell inside me ever since. I thought 
I was a man, but they made a mouse of me, If you know any way to beat them, 
I'll go in with you.” 

“ Well, sir, there’s a key to every lock.” 

“ That is well said, and I believe it ; but one can’t always find the key.” 

“T almost think I have, sir.” 

* See nobody is listening. Where is Bayne? He is due.” 

“ Oh, he is not very well, sir; and I was to ask you for an hour’s absence.” 

“Let him have the whole afternoon. I'll not have a soul in this but us two. 
Now come close, and tell me.” 

They sat opposite each other, and put their heads together over the table, 
and the following dialogue passed almost ina whisper. To see them, you would 
have thought they were conspiring against the law, instead of combining to hide 
a lawful act from the violators of the law. 

“T can forge the blades a dozen miles from Hillsborough.” 

“ Not you; you will be told of. That won’t do.” 

“] shall not be told of ; for nobody will know but you. 1 shall only forge at 
night; and the building is out of the world, and wedged in, out of sight, be- 
tween two bleak hills. Sir, it is a deserted church.” 

“ What, forge blades in a church ?” 

“ A deserted church ; why not ?” 

“ Little, you are Ar. Goon.” 

“1 can get the blades ground by a friend at Birmingham ; and my mother 
and I can put them together at home, The complete articles will come to you 
in parcels of a certain colored paper, invoiced in cipher outside, so that they 
need not be opened ; you can trust the invoice, and dispatch them to your Lon- 


don agent.” 
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“ All right.” 

“The steel you must supply me at the current price, and charge it against 
me.” 

“Certainly. But your price per gross? For this work can’t be done by 
time.” 

“ Of course not.” And Henry named a price per gross at which Cheetham 
lifted up his hands. “ Why, you'll take nine pounds a week at that!” 

“ Ay, and more,” said Henry, coolly, “ But I shan’t make it. Why, this 
scheme entails no end of expenses. A house, and stables with back entrance. 
A swift horse, to gallop to the forge at sunset, and back by noon. A cart to 
take the things to the railway and back, and to the parcel delivery for you. 
And, besides that, I must risk my neck, riding over broken ground at night ; 
and working night and day shortens life. You can’t reduce these things to La- 
bor and Capital. It’s Life, Labor, and Capital.” 

“Hallo! There’s a newcry. I tell ye what; you know too much for me. 
You read the ‘ Beehive.’ I take you at your price.” 

Then he hada misgiving. ‘“ Tbat old Smitem’s as crafty as a fox. If he 
finds you stay here, with no visible employment, he will soon be down on us.” 

“Aye; but in the daytime I shall appear as a carver of wood, and also an 
inspector of factories for Dr. Amboyne. Who will suspect me of a night trade, 
as well as two day trades ?” 

Cheetham slapped the table triumphantly ; but, recovering his caution, he 
whispered, “ It’s planned first-rate.” 

“ And now, sir, there is one difficulty you must help me in, if you please. It 
is to set up the forge unobserved.” 

“ What, am I to find the forge ?” 

“There’s a question, sir! Of course you are. One of these new portable 
forges.” 

Cheetham reflected for some little time, He then said it was a ticklish thing, 
and he saw but one way. “The forge must come here, after closing hours, and 
you and I must fetch it away in the dead of night, and take it down to the old 
church, and set it up.” 

“Well, but, sir, we shall want assistance.” 

“ Nay, nay. I’ve got the last suit of moleskin I ever worked in laid away. 
ll air ’em, and put ’em on again ; and, when I’ve got ’em on once more, I shall 
feel a man again. I'll have neither fool nor spy in it; the thing is too serious, 
I might bring some country fellow, that can’t read or write ; but no, these port- 
ables are small things, and I’m one of the strongest men in Hillsborough. Best 
keep it to ourselves. When is it to be?” 

“ Say next Wednesday, two hours after midnight.” 

“Then that is settled. And now I’ll square the old account, as agreed.” 
He drew his check-book toward him again. 

But Henry stopped him. “ Fair play’s a jewel,” said he, smiling, “The 
moment you sacked me——” 

“ Say the Trades, not me.” 

“Dr. Amboyne hired me, at six guineas a week, to inspect the works. So 
you owe me nothing ; but to be true to me.” 

This trait, though it was one of simple probity, astonished and gratified Mr. 
Cheetham. He looked on the young man with marked respect. “You are 
hard ; but you are very square. I'll be true as steel to you, and we'll outwit our 
tyrants together, till I get a chance to put my foot on them. Yes, I'll be open 
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with you; there are plenty of orders from London and the Continent, and one 
for six sets from swells in Hillsborough.” 

“ Might I see that order?” 

“Why not? There, run your eye over it. I want to go into the packing 
room for a minute.” 

He then tossed Henry the order, as if it was nothing more than an order. 

But it was a great deal more than that to Henry. It was Grace Carden’s 
handwriting, the first specimen he had ever seen. 

He took the paper in his hand, and a slight perfume came from it that went 
to his heart. He devoured the delicately formed letters, and they went to his 
heart, too: he thrilled all over. And the words were as like her as the perfume. 
She gave the order, and the addresses of her friends, with a pretty little attempt 
at the business-like ; but, this done, she burst out “and we all entreat you to be 
good to poor Mr. Little, and protect him against the wicked, cruel, abominable 
Unions.” 

These sweet words made his heart beat violently, and brought the tears of 
tenderness into his eyes. He kissed the words again and again. He put them 
into his bosom, and took them out again, and gloated over them till they danced 
before his manly eyes. Then his love took another turn: he started up, and 
marched and strutted, like a young stag, about the room, with one hand pressing 
the paper to his bosom. Why had he said Wednesday? It could all have been 
got ready on Tuesday. No matter, he would make up for that lost day. He 
was on the road, once more, the road to fortune, and to her. 

Cheetham came in, and found him walking excitedly, with the paper in his 
hand, and of course took the vulgar view of his emotion. 

“ Ay, lad,” said he, “and they are all swells, I promise you. There’s Miss 
Laura Craske. That’s the mayor’s daughter. Lady Betty Tyrone. She’s a 
visitor. Miss Castleton! Her father is the county member.” 

“ And who is this Mr. Coventry?” asked Henry. 

“ Oh, he is a landed gentleman, but spends his tin in Hillsborough ; and you 
can’t blame him. Mr. Coventry? Why, that is Miss Carden’s intended.” 

“ Her intended !” gasped Henry. 

“TI mean her beau. The gentleman she is going to marry, they say.” 

Henry Little turned cold, and a tremor ran through him; but he did not 
speak a word ; and, with Spartan fortitude, suppressed all outward sign of emo- 
tion. He laid the paper down patiently, and went slowly away. 

Loyal to his friend even in this bitter moment, he called at Bayne’s place, 
and left word with the landlady that Mr. Bayne was not wanted at the works any 
more that day. 

But he could not bear to talk to Bayne about his plans. They had lost their , 
relish. He walked listlessly away, and thought it all over. 

For the first time he saw his infatuation clearly. Was ever folly like his ? 
If she had been a girl in humble life, would he not have asked whether she had 
a sweetheart? Yet he must go and give his heart to a lady without inquiry. 
There, where wisdom and prudence were most needed, he had speculated like 
an idiot. He sawit, and said to himself, “I have acted like a boy playing at 
pitch-farthing, not like a man who knew the value of his heart.” 

And so he passed a miserable time, bemoaning the treasure that was now 
quite inaccessible instead of nearly, and the treasure of his own heart he had 
thrown away. 

He awoke with a sense of misery and deep depression, and could not eat; 
and that was a novelty in his young and healthy life. He drank a cup of tea, 
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however, and then went out, to avoid his mother’s tender looks of anxious in- 
quiry. He meant to tell her all one day; but to-day he was not strong enough. 
He must wait till he was cured; for cured he must be, cured he would be. 

He now tried to give his mind to the task Amboyne had set him ; but it was 
too hard: he gave it up, with rage and despair. 

Then he made a desperate resolve, which will not surprise those who know 
the human heart. He would harden himself. He would see more of Miss Car- 
den than ever; only it should be in quite a new light. He would look at her, 
and keep saying to himself all the time, “ you are another man’s wife.” 

With this determination, he called at Woodbine Villa. 

Miss Carden was not at home. 

“ Are you sure she is not at home?” 

“ Not at home,” replied the man, stiffly. 

“ But you needn’t to keep him at the door,” said a mellow female voice. 

“No, Miss,” said the man, with a sudden change of manner, for he was a 
desperate and forlorn admirer of the last speaker. “Come in, sir.” And he 
ushered him to Jael Dence. She was in her bonnet, and just going out. They 
shook hands, and she told him Miss Carden was out walking. 

“Walking with her beau?” said Henry, affecting a jaunty air, but sick 
within. 

“ That’s more than I can say,” replied Jael. 

“ You know nothing about it, of course,” said Henry, roughly. 

Jael looked surprised at the uncalled-for tone, and turned a mild glance of 
inquiry and reproach upon him. 

The young man was ashamed of himself, and at that moment, too, he remem- 
bered he -had already been rather ungrateful to her. So, to make amends, he 
said “ Didn’t I promise to take you to Cairnhope ?” 

“ Ay,” said Jael; and she beamed and blushed in a moment. 

“Well, I must go there, Sunday, at the latest. So 1 will come for you, if 
you like. Will you be ready at ten o’clock ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T’ll bring a gig, and take you like a lady.” 

“ Any way you please. I’d as lieve walk as ride.” 

“] prefer riding. Ten o’clock, the day after to-morrow. Good-by.” 

And he hurried away, provoked, not pleased, at the manifest pleasure he had 
given. The woman he loved—inaccessible! The woman he only liked—he 
could spend the whole day with her. So the reasonable youth was cross with 
her for that, and for being so pleased, when he was wretched. 

That feeling soon wore off, however, and, being a man of business, he wrote 
a line to Martha Dence, and told her he should visit her on Sunday. He added, 
with a gleam of good humor, “and !ook out, for I shall bring my lass,” intending 
to give them all an agreeable surprise ; for Jael, he knew was an immense favorite. 

Next day he went on the hills with Billy, and, instead of thinking for the 
benefit of his enemies, as agreed with Amboyne, he set himself to hate every- 
body, especially Miss Carden’s lover, and the Hillsborough Unions. The grind- 
ers and file-cutters might die like sheep. What did he care? As much as 
they cared for him. Dr. Amboyne was too good for this world, and should keep 
his money to himself. He (Henry Little) would earn none of it, would take 
none of it. What invention he had, should all go to outwit the trades, and turn 
that old ruffian’s church into his own smithy. This double master-stroke, by 
which he was to defeat one enemy, and secretly affront another, did make him 
chuckle once or twice, not with joy, but with bitterness. 
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He awoke in a similar mood next morning: but there was eight o’clock ser- 
vice near, and the silver-toned bell awakened better thoughts. He dressed hur- 
riedly, and went to church. 

He came back sadder, but rather less hot, less bitter; he had his break- 
fast, improved his toilet, went to the livery stable, and drove to Woodbine 
Villa. 

Mr. and Miss Carden had just finished breakfast, when he drove up to the 
door. 
“ Who is this ?” said Mr. Carden. 

“ What, have you forgotten Mr. Little?” 

“Indeed! Why, how he is dressed. I took him for a gentleman.” 

“You were not very far wrong, papa. He is a gentleman at heart.” 

Jael came in, equipped for the ride. She was neatly dressed, and had a plain 
shepherd’s plaid shawl, that suited her noble bust. She looked a picture of 
health and happinesss. 

“If you please, Miss, he is come to take me to Cairnhope.” 

“Oh! it is for that! And I declare you expected him, too.” 

“ Yes,” said Jael, and blushed. 

“ You never told me,” said Grace, with a slight touch of asperity. 

“] didn’t feel very sure he would keep his word.” 

“Then you don’t know him as well as I do.” 

“] haven’t the chance. He speaks a deal more to you than he do to me.” 

“ Well, Jael, you needn’t snub me, because you are going with Mr. Little.” 

As a bone, put between two friendly dogs, causes a growl, so when a hand- 
some young man enters on the scene, I have seen young women lose a little of 
that unmitigated sweetness which marked them a moment before. 

With Grace, however, to snap and to repent generally followed in a breath. 
“T hope you will have a happy day, dear, as happy as you deserve.” She then 
went to kiss her, but gave her cheek, instead of her lips. There,” said she, in 
rather a flurried way, “ don’t keep Mr. Little waiting.” 

Just as they drove off, Grace came to the window, after a slight irresolution, 
and kissed her hand to them enchantingly ; at which a sudden flood of rapture 
rushed through Little’s heart, and flushed his cheek, and fired his dark eye ; 
Grace caught its flash full in hers, and instinctively retired a step. They were 
off. 

“How bright and happy they look,” said she to her father. And no 
wonder. 

She sat down, and, somehow, she felt singularly dull and lonely. 

Then she dressed for church, languidly. Then she went to church. By-and- 
by she came back from church. 

Then she sat down, in her bonnet, and felt alone in the world, and sad ; and, 
at last, she found herself quietly crying, as young ladies will sometimes, without 
any visible cause. 

Then she asked herself what on earth she was crying about, and herself told 
her she was a little hysterical fool, and wanted a good beating. 

Then she plucked up spirit, and dried her eyes. Then she took to yawn- 
img, and said Sunday was a dull day, and life itself rather a wearisome thing. 

Then a servant came to inquire if she was at home. 

“What, on Sunday? Ofcourse not. Who is it?” 

“Mr. Coventry, Miss.” 

“] am at home.” 




















“GEORGE ELIOT” AND GEORGE LEWES. 





ITERARY reputations are, in one respect, like wines—some are greatly 
improved by a long voyage, while others lose all zest and strength in the 
process of crossing the ocean. There ought to be hardly any difference, one 
would think, between the literary taste of the public of London and that of the 
public of New York; and yet it is certain that an author or a book may be posi- 
tively celebrated in the one city and only barely known and coldly recognized in 
the other. Every one, of course, has noticed the fact that certain English au- 
thors are better known and appreciated in New York than in London; certain 
American writers more talked of in London than in New York. The general 
public of England do not seem to me to appreciate the true position of Whittier 
and Lowell among American poets. The average Englishman knows hardly 
anything of any American poet but Longfellow, who receives, I venture to think, 
a far more wholesale and enthusiastic admiration in England than in his own 
country. Robert Buchanan, the Scottish poet, lately, 1 have read, described 
“ Evangeline” as a far finer poem than Goethe’s “ Hermann und Dorothea,” a 
judgment which I presume and hope it would be impossible to get any Ameri- 
can scholar and critic to indorse or even to consider seriously. On the other 
hand, it is well known that both the Brownings—certainly Mrs. Browning— 
found quicker and more cordial appreciation in America than in England. 
Lately, we in London have taken to discussing and debating over Walt Whit- 
man with a warmth and interest which people in New York do not seem 
to manifest in regard to the author of “ Leaves of Grass.” Charles Dickens 
appears to me to have more devoted admirers among the best class of readers 
here than he has in his own country. Of course, it would be hardly possible for 
any man to be more popular and more successful than Dickens is in England ; 
but New York journals quote him and draw illustrations from him much more 
frequently than London papers do—I do not think any day has passed since 
first I came to this country, six or seven months ago, that I have not seen at 
least two or three allusions to Dickens im the leading articles of the daily papers— 
and I question whether, among critics standing as high in London as George 
William Curtis does here, Dickens could find the enthusiastic, the almost lyrical 
devotion of Curtis’s admiration. Charles Reade, again, is more generally and 
warmly admired here than in England. Am I wrong in supposing that the re- 
verse is the case with regard to the authoress of * Romola” and “ The Mill on 
the Floss?” All American critics and all American readers of taste, have 
doubtless testified practically their recognition of the genius of this extraordi- 
nary woman ; but there seems to me to be relatively less admiration for her in 
New York than in London. The general verdict of English criticism would, I 
feel no doubt, place George Eliot on a higher pedestal than Charles Dickens. 
We regard her as belonging to a higher school of art, as more nearly affined 
to the great immortal few whose genius and fame transcend the fashion of the 
age and defy the caprice of public taste. So far as I have been able to observe, 
I do not think this is the opinion of American criticism, 

In any case, the mere question will excuse my writing a few pages about a 
woman whom I regard as the greatest living novelist of England ; as, on the 
whole, the greatest woman now engaged in European literature. Only George 
Sand and Harriet Martineau could fairly be compared with her; and, while Miss 
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Martineau, of course, is far inferior in all the higher gifts of imagination and the 
higher faculties of art, George Sand, with all her passion, her rich fancy, and 
daring, subtle analysis of certain natures, has never exhibited the serene, sym- 
metrical power displayed in “ Romola” and in “Silas. Marner.” Mrs. Lewes 
(it would be affectation to try to assume that there is still any mystery about the 
identity of “ George Eliot”) is what George Sand is not—a great writer, merely 
as a writer. Few, indeed, are the beings who have ever combined so many high 
qualities in one person as Mrs. Lewes does. Her literary career began as a 
translator and an essayist. Her tastes seemed then to lead her wholly into the 
somewhat barren fields where German metaphysics endeavor to come to the re- 
lief or the confusion of German theology. She became a contributor to the 
“Westminster Review;” then she became its assistant editor, and worked as- 
siduously for it under the direction of Dr. John Chapman, the editor, with whose 
family she lived for a time, and in whose house she first met George Henry 
Lewes. She is an accomplished linguist, a brilliant talker, a musician of extra- 
ordinary skill. She has a musical sense so delicate and exquisite that there are 
tender, simple, true ballad melodies which fill her with a pathetic pain almost too 
keen to bear; and yet she has the firm, strong command of tone and touch, 
without which a really scientific musician cannot be made. I do not think this 
exceeding sensibility of nature is often to be found in combination with a genu- 
ine mastery of the practical science of music. But Mrs, Lewes has mastered 
many sciences as well as literatures. Probably no other novel writer, since novel 
writing became a business, ever possessed one tithe of her scientific knowledge. 
Indeed, hardly anything is rarer than the union of the scientific and the literary 
or artistic temperaments. So rare is it, that the exceptional, the almost solitary 
instance of Goethe comes up at once, distinct and striking, to the mind. Eng- 
lish novelists are even less likely to have anything of a scientific taste than 
French or German. Dickens knows nothing of science, and has, indeed, as lit- 
tle knowledge of any kind, save that which is derived from observation, as any 
respectable Englishman could well have. Thackeray was a man of varied read- 
ing, versed in the lighter literature of several languages, and strongly imbued with 
artistic tastes ; but he had no care for science, and knew nothing of it but just 
what every one has to learn at school. Lord Lytton’s science is a mere sham, 
Charlotte Bronté was all genius and ignorance. Mrs. Lewes is all genius and 
culture. Had she never written a page of fiction, nay, had she never written a 
line of poetry or prose, she must have been regarded with wonder and admira- 
tion by all who knew her as a woman of vast and varied knowledge ; a woman 
who could think deeply and talk brilliantly, who could play high and severe 
classical music like a professional performer, and could bring forth the most 
delicate and tender aroma of nature and poetry lying deep in the heart of some | 
simple, old-fashioned Scotch or English ballad. Nature, indeed, seemed to have 
given to this extraordinary woman all the gifts a woman could ask or have—save 
one. It will not, I hope, be considered a piece of gossipping personality if I 
allude to a fact which must, some day or other, be part of literary history. Mrs. 
Lewes is not beautiful. In her appearance there is nothing whatever to attract 
admiration. Hers is not even a face like that of Charlotte Cushman, which, at 
least, must make a deep impression, and seize at once the attention of the gazer, 
Nor does it seem, like that of Madame de Staél or Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
informed and illuminated by the light of genius. Mrs. Lewes is what we in 
England call decidedly plain—what people in New York call homely ; and what 
persons who did not care to soften the force of an unpleasant truth would de- 
scribe probably by a still harder and more emphatic adjective. 
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This woman, thus rarely gifted with poetry and music and imagination—thus 
disciplined in man’s highest studies and accustomed to the most laborious of man’s 
literary drudgery—does not seem to have found out, until she had passed what is 
conventionally regarded as the age of romance, that she had in her, transcendent 
above all other gifts, the faculty of the novelist. When an author who is not 
very young makes a great hit at last, we soon begin to learn that he had already 
made many attempts in the same direction, and his publishers find an eager de- 
mand for the stories and sketches which, when they first appeared, utterly failed 
to attract attention. Thackeray’s early efforts, Trollope’s, Charles Reade’s, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s, all these have been lighted into success by the blaze of 
the later triumph. But it does not seem that Miss Marion Evans, as she then 
was, ever published anything in the way of fiction previous to the series of 
sketches which appeared in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” and were called “ Scenes 
of Clerical Life.” These sketches attracted considerable attention, and were 
much admired ; but I do not think many people saw in them the capacity which 
produced “Adam Bede” and “Romola.” With the publication of “Adam 
Bede” came a complete triumph. The author was elevated at once and by ac- 
clamation to the highest rank among living novelists. 1 think it was in the very 
first number of the “Cornhill Magazine” that Thackeray, in a gossiping para- 
graph about novelists of the day, whom he mentioned alphabetically and by their 
initials, spoke of “E” as a “star of the first magnitude just risen on the hori- 
zon.” Thackeray, it will be remembered, was one of the first, if not, indeed, the 
very first, to recognize the genius manifested in “Jane Eyre.” The publishers 
sent him some of the proof sheets for his advice, and Thackeray saw in them the 
work of a great novelist. 

The place which Mrs. Lewes thus so suddenly won, she has, of course, always 
maintained. Her position of absolute supremacy over all other women writers 
in England is something peculiar and curious. She is first—and there is no 
second. No living authoress in Britain is ever now compared with her. I 
read, not long since, in a New York paper, a sentence which spoke of George 
Eliot and Miss Mulock as being the greatest English authoresses in the field of 
fiction. It seemed very odd and funny to me. Certainly, an English critic 
would never have thought of bracketing together such a pair. Miss Mulock is a 
graceful, true-hearted, good writer ; but Miss Mulock and George Eliot! Rob- 
ert Lytton and Robert Browning! “A. K. H. B.” (I think these are the initials) 
and John Stuart Mill! Mark Lemon’s novels and Charles Dickens’s! Mrs, 
Lewes has made people read novels who perhaps never read fiction from any 
other pen. She has made the novel the companion and friend and study of 
scholars and thinkers and statesmen. Her books are discussed by the gravest 
critics as productions of the highest school of art. Men and journals which have 
always regarded, or affected to regard, Thackeray as a mere cynic, and Dickens 
as little better than a professional buffoon, have discussed “ The Mill on the 
Floss” and “Romola” as if these novels were already classic. Of course it 
would be a very doubtful kind of merit which commanded the admiration of lit- 
erary prigs or pedants ; but that is not the merit of George Eliot. Her books 
find their way to all hearts and intelligences, but it is their peculiarity that they 
compel, they extort the admiration of men who would disparage all novels, if 
they could, as frivolous and worthless, but who are forced even by their own 
canons and principles to recognize the deep clear thought, the noble culture, 
the penetrating, analytical power, which are evident in almost every chapter of 
these stories. Most of our novelists write in a slipslop, careless style. Dic- 
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kens is worthless, if regarded merely as a prose writer ; Trollope hardly cares 
about grammar; Charles Reade, with all his masculine force and clearness, is 
terribly irregular and rugged, The woman writers have seldom any style at all. 
George Eliot’s prose might be the study of a scholar anxious to acquire and 
appreciate a noble English style. It is as luminous as the language of Mill ; far 
more truly picturesque than that of Ruskin; capable of forcible, memorable ex- 
pression as the robust Saxon of Bright. I am not going into a criticism of 
George Eliot, who has been, no doubt, fully criticised in America already, I 
am merely engaged in pointing out the special reasons why she has won in Eng- 
land a certain kind of admiration which, it seems to me, hardly any novelist 
ever has had before. I think she has infused into the novel some elements it 
never had before, and so thoroughly infused them that they blend with all the 
other materials, and do not form anywhere a solid lump or mass distinguishable 
from the rest. There are philosophical novels—“ Wilhelm Meister,” for exam- 
ple—which are weighed down and loaded with the philosophy, and which the 
world admires in spite of the philosophy. There are political novels—Disraeli’s, 
for instance—which are only intelligible to those who make politics and political 
personalities a study, and which viewed merely as stories would not be worth 
speaking about. There are novels with a great direct purpose in them, such as 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or “ Bleak House,” or Charles Reade’s “ Hard Cash;” 
but these, after all, are only magnificent pamphlets, splendidly illustrated dia- 
tribes. The deep philosophic thought of George Eliot’s novels suffuses and 
iilumines them everywhere. You can point to no sermon here, no lecture there, 
no solid mass interposing between this incident and that, no ponderous moral 
hung around the neck of this or that personage. Only you feel that you are 
under the control of one who is not merely a great story-teller but who is also a 
deep thinker. 

It is not, perhaps, unnecessary to say to American readers that George Eliot 
is the only novelist who can paint such English people as the Poysers and the 
Tullivers just as they really are. She looks into the very souls of these people. 
She tracks out their slow peculiar mental processes ; she reproduces them fresh 
and firm from very life. Mere realism, mere photographing, even from the life, 
is not in art a very great triumph. But George Eliot can make her dullest peo- 
ple interesting and dramatically effective. She can paint two dull people with 
quite different ways of dulness—say a dull man and a dull woman, for example 
—and you are astonished to find how utterly distinct the two kinds of stupidity 
are—and how intensely amusing both can be made. Look at the two pedantic, 
pompous, dull advocates in the later part of Robert Browning’s “ The Ring and 
the Book.” How distinct they are ; how different, how unlike, and how true, are 
the two portraits. But then it must be owned that the poet is himself terribly 
tedious just there. His pedants are quite as tiresome as they would be in real © 
life, if each successively held you by the button. George Eliot never is guilty 
of this great artistic fault. You never want to be rid of Mrs. Poyser or Aunt 
Glegg, or the prattling Florentines in “ Romola.” It is almost superfluous to 
say that there never was or could be a Mark Tapley, or a Sam Weller. We put 
up with these impossibilities and delight in them, because they are so amusing 
and so full of fantastic humor. But Mrs. Poyser lives, and I have met Aunt 
Glegg often ; and poor Mrs. Tulliver’s cares and hopes, and little fears, and piti- 
ful reasonings, are animating scores of Mrs. Tullivers all over England to-day. 
I would propose a safe and easy test to any American or other “foreigner” (I 
am supposing myself now again in England), who is curious to know how much 
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he understands of the English character. Let him read any of George Eliot’s 
novels—even “ Felix Holt,” which is so decidedly inferior to the rest—and if he 
fails to follow, with thorough appreciation, the talk and the ways of the Poysers 
and such like personages, he may be assured he does not understand one great 
phase of English life. 

Are these novels popular in England? Educated public opinion, I repeat, 
ranks them higher than the novels of any other living author. But they are 
not pepular—that is, as Wilkie Collins or Miss Braddon is popular; and I do 
not mean to say anything slighting of either Wilkie Collins or Miss Braddon, 
both of whom I think possess very great talents, and have been treated with 
quite too much of the de haut en bas mood of the great critics. George El- 
iot’s novels certainly are not run after and devoured by the average circulating 
library readers, as “* The Woman in White,” and “ Lady Audley’s Secret” were. 
She has, of course, nothing like the number of readers who follow Charles Dic- 
kens ; nor even, I should say, nearly as many as Anthony Trollope. When “ Ro- 
mola,” which the “ Saturday Review” justly pronounced to be, if not the great- 
est, certainly the noblest romance of modern days, was being published as a 
serial in the “ Cornhill Magazine,” it was comparatively a failure, in the circuiat- 
ing library sense ; and even when it appeared in its complete form, and the pub- 
lic could better appreciate its artistic perfection, it was anything but a splendid 
success, as regarded from the publisher’s point of view. Perhaps this may be 
partly accounted for by the nature of the subject, the scene and the time; but 
even the warmest admirer of George Eliot may freely admit that “ Romola” 
lacks a little of that passionate heat which is needed to make a writer of fiction 
thoroughly popular. When a statue of pure and perfect marble attracts as great 
a crowd of gazers as a glowing picture, then a novel like “ Romola” will have 
as many admirers as a novel like “ Consuelo” or “ Villette.” 

I am not one of the admirers of George Eliot who regret that she ventured 
on the production of along poem. I think “The Spanish Gypsy” a true and 
a fine poem, although I do not place it so high in artistic rank as the best of the 
author’s prose writings. But I believe it to be the, greatest story in verse ever 
produced by an Englishwoman. This is not, perhaps, very high praise, for 
Englishwomen have seldom done much in the higher fields of poetry ; but we 
have “ Aurora Leigh ;” and I think “ The Spanish Gypsy,” on the whole, a finer 
piece of work. Most of our English critics fell to discussing the question 
whether “ The Spanish Gypsy” was to be regarded as poetry at all, or only as a 
story put into verse; and in this futile and vexatious controversy the artistic 
value of the work itself almost escaped analysis. I own that I think criticism 
shows to little advantage when it occupies itself in considering whether a work 
of art is to be called by this name or that ; and I am rather impatient of the critic 
who comes with his canons of art, his Thirty-Nine articles of literary dogma, and 
judges a book, not by what it is in itself, but by the answer it gives to his self-in- 
vented catechism. I do not believe that the art of man ever can invent—I know 
it never has invented—any set of rules or formulas by which you can decide, off- 
hand and with certainty, that a great story in verse, which you admit to have pow- 
er and beauty and pathos and melody, does not belong to true poetry. One great 
school of critics discovered, by the application of such high rules and canons 
that Shakespeare, though a great genius was nota great poet; a later school 
made a similar discovery with regard to Schiller ; a certain body of critics now 
say the same of Byron. I don’t think it matters much what you call the work. 
“The Spanish Gypsy” has imagination and beauty ; it has exquisite pictures 
and lofty thoughts; it has melody and music. Admitting this much, and the 
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most depreciating critics did admit it, I think it hardly worth considering what 
name we are to apply to the book. Such, however, was the sort of controversy 
in which al] deep and true consideration of the artistic value of “ The Spanish 
Gypsy” evaporated. I am not sorry Mrs. Lewes published the poem; but I 
am sorry she put her literary name to it in the first instance. Had it appeared 
anonymously it would have astonished and delighted the world. But people 
compared “ The Spanish Gypsy” with the author’s prose works, and were dis- 
appointed because the woman who surpassed Dickens in fiction did not likewise 
surpass Tennyson and Browning in poetry. Thus, and in no other sense, was 
“The Spanish Gypsy” a failure. No woman had written anything of the same 
kind to surpass it ; but some men, even of our own day, had—and no man of our 
day has written novels which excel those of George Eliot. Mrs. Lewes will prob- 
ably not write any more long poems; but I think English poetry has gained 
something by her one venture. 

Mrs. Lewes’s mind is of a class which, however varied its power, is not fairly 
described by the word “versatile.” Versatility is a smaller kind of faculty, a 
dexterity of intellect and capacity—the property of a mind of the second order. 
If we want a perfect type and pattern of versatility, we may find it very close to 
the authoress of “Silas Marner,” in the person of her husband, George Henry 
Lewes. What man of our day has done so many things and done them so well ? 
He is the biographer of Goethe and of Robespierre ; he has compiled the “ His- 
tory of Philosophy,” in which he has something really his own to say of every 
great philosopher, from Thales to Schelling; he has translated Spinoza; he has 
published various scientific works ; he has written at least two novels; he has 
made one of the most successful dramatic adaptations known to our stage; he 
is an accomplished theatrical critic; he was at one time so successful as an ama- 
teur actor that he seriously contemplated taking to the stage as a profession, in 
the full conviction, which he did not hesitate frankly to avow, that he was des- 
tined to be the successor to Macready. He did actually join a company at one 
of the Manchester theatres, and perform there for some time under a feigned 
name ; but the amount of encouragement he received from the public did not 
stimulate him to continue on the boards, although I believe his confidence in his 
own capacity to succeed Macready remained unshaken. Mr. Lewes was always 
remarkable for a frank and fearless self-conceit, which, by its very sincerity and 
audacity, almost disarmed criticism. Indeed, I do not suppose any man less 
gifted with self-confidence would have even attempted to do half the things which 
George Henry Lewes has done well. Margaret Fuller was very unfavorably im- 
pressed by Lewes when she met him at Thomas Carlyle’s house, and she wrote 
of him contemptuously and angrily. But these were the days of Lewes’s Bo- 
hemianism ; days of an audacity and a self-conceit unsubdued as yet by ex- 
perience and the world, and some saddening and some refining influences ; and 
Margaret Fuller failed to appreciate the amount of intellect and manliness that 
was in him. Charlotte Bronté, on the other hand, was quite enthusiastic about 
Lewes, and wrote to him and of him with an almost amusing veneration. In- 
deed, he is a man of ability and versatility that may fairly be called extraordi- 
nary. His merit is not that he has written books on a great variety of subjects. 
London has many hack writers who could go to work at any publisher’s order 
and produce successively an epic poem, a novel, a treatise on the philosophy of 
the conditioned, a handbook of astronomy, a farce, a life of Julius Caesar, a his- 
tory of African explorations, and a volume of sermons. But none of these pro- 
ductions would have one gleam of genuine native vitality about it. The moment 
*t had served its purpose in the literary market it would go, dead, down to the 
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dead. Lewes’s works are of quite a different style. They have positive merit 
and value of their own, and they live. It was a characteristically audacious thing 
to attempt to cram the history of philosophy into a couple of medium-sized vol- 
umes, polishing off each philosopher in a few pages—draining him, plucking out 
the heart of his mystery and his system, and stowing him away in the glass jar 
designed to exhibit him to an edified class of students. But it must be avowed 
that Lewes’s has been a marvellously clever and successful attempt. He cer- 
tainly crumples up the whole science of metaphysics, sweeps away transcenden- 
tal philosophy, and demolishes a priori reasoning, in a manner which strongly 
reminds one of Arthur Pendennis upsetting, in a dashing criticism and on the 
faith of an hour’s reading in an encyclopedia, some great scientific theory of 
which he had never heard previously, and the development of which had been 
the life’s labor of a sage. But Lewes does, somehow or other, very often come 
to a right conclusion, and measure great theories and men with accurate estimate ; 
and the work is immensely interesting, and it is not easy to see how anybody 
could have done it better. His “ Life of Goethe” is undoubtedly a very suc- 
cessful, symmetrical, and comprehensive piece of biography. Some of his sci- 
entific studies have a genuine value, and they are all fascinating. One of his 
pieces—adapted from the French, of course, as most so-called English pieces 
are—will always be played while Charles Mathews lives, or while there are ac- 
tors who can play in Charles Mathews’s style. I wonder whether any of the 
readers of THE GALAXY read, or having read remember, Lewes’s novels? I only 
recollect two of them, and I do not know whether he wrote any others. One 
was called “ Ranthorpe,” and it had, in its day, quite a srt of success. How long 
ago was it published? Fully twenty years, I should think: I remember quite 
well being thrown into youthful raptures with it at the time. But I do not go 
upon my boyish admiration for it. I came across it somewhere much more re- 
cently, and read it through. There was a good deal of inflation, and audacity, 
and nonsense in it; but at the same time it showed more of brains and artistic 
impulse and constructive power than nine out of every ten novels published in 
England to-day. It was all about a young poet, who came to London and made, 
for a moment, a great success, and was dazzled by it, and became intoxicated 
with love for a lustrous beauty of high rank, who only played with him ; and how 
he forgot, for a time, the modest, delightful, simple girl to whom he was pledged 
at home; and how he did not get on, and the public and the sa/ons grew tired 
of him; and he became miserable, and was going to drown himself (I think), but 
was prevented by some wise and timely person ; and how, of course, it all came 
right in the end, and he was redeemed. This outline, probably, will not suggest 
much of originality to any reader; but there was a great deal of freshness and 
thought in the book, some of the incidents and one or two of the characters had 
a flavor of originality about them ; and the style was, for the most part, animated 
and attractive. It was the work of a man of brains, and culture, and taste; and 
one felt this all through, and was not ashamed of the time spent in reading it. 
The other of Lewes’s novels was called “Rose, Blanche, and Violet.” It 
charmed me a good deal when I read it; but I have not read it lately, and so I 
forbear giving any decided opinion as to its merits. It is, of course, quite set- 
tled now that George Lewes had not in him the materials to make a successful 
novelist ; but men of far less talent have produced far worse novels than his, 
and been, in their way, successful. 

Lewes first became prominent in literature as a contributor to the “ Leader,” 
a very remarkable weekly organ of advanced opinions on all questions, which 
was started in London seventeen or eighteen years ago, and died, after much 
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flickering and lingering, in 1861 or thereabouts. The “Leader,” in its early 
and best days, fairly sparkled all over with talent, originality and audacity. It 
was to extreme philosophical radicalism, (with a dash of something like atheism) 
what the “Saturday Review ” now is to cultured swelldom and Belgravian Sad- 
duceeism. Miss Martineau wrote for it. Lewes and Thornton Hunt (they 
were then intimates, unfortunately for Lewes) were among its principal contri- 
butors ; Edward Whitty flung over its pages the brilliant eccentric light which 
was destined to immature and melancholy extinction. Lewes’s theatrical criti- 
cisms, which he used to sign “ Vivian,” were inimitable in their vivacity, their 
wit, and their keenness, even when their soundness of judgment was most open to 
question. Poor Charles Kean was an especial object of Lewes’s detestation, 
and was accordingly pelted and peppered with torturingly clever and piquant 
pasquinades in the form of criticism. Lewes has got wonderfully sober and 
grave in style since those wild days, and his occasional contributions in the 
shape of dramatic criticism to the “ Pall Mall Gazette” are doubtless more gen- 
erally accurate, are certainly much more thoughtful, but are far less amusing 
than the admirable fooling of days gone by. It was in the “ Leader,” | think, 
that Lewes carried on his famous controversy with Charles Dickens on the pos- 
sibility of such spontaneous combustion as that of the old brute in “ Bleak 
House,” and it was in the “ Leader” that he made an equally famous exposure 
of a sham spiritualist medium, about whom London was then much agitated. 
The “ Leader,” probably, never paid; it was far too iconoclastic and eccen- 
tric to be a commercial success, but it made quite a mark and will always bea 
memory. It did not succeed in its object; but, like the arrow of the hero in 
Virgii, it left a long line of sparkles and light behind it. Lewes has abandoned 
Bohemia long since, and Edward Whitty is dead, and Thornton Hunt has come 
to nothing—and there is another “ Leader” now in London which bears about 
as much resemblance to the original and real “ Leader” as Richard Cromwell 
did to Oliver, or Charles Kean to Edmund. 

Bohemianism, and novel-writing, and amateur acting, and persiflage, and 
epigram, are all gone by now with Lewes. He has settled into a grave and 
steady writer, for the most part of late confining himself to scientific subjects. 
A few years ago he started the “ Fortnightly Review,” in the hope of establish- 
ing in England a counterpart of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.” The first num- 
ber was enriched by one of the most thoughtful, subtle, beautiful essays lately 
contributed to literature ; and it bore the signature of George Eliot. Lewes 
himself wrote a series of essays on “ The Principles of Success in Literature,” 
very good, very sound, but not very lively reading. A great English novelist 
was pieased graciously to say, apropos of these essays, ‘Success in literature ! 
What does Lewes know about success in literature ?”’ and the small devotees of 
the great successful novelist laughed and repeated the joke. It is certain that 
the “Fortnightly Review” was not a success under the editorship of George 
Henry Lewes ; and people said, I do not know how truly, that a good deal of the 
nobly-earned money paid for “Silas Marner” and the “ Mill on the Floss” 
disappeared in the attempt to erect a British “ Revue des Deux Mondes.” The 
“ Fortnightly ” lives still, and is called “ Fortnightly ” still, although it now only 
comes out once a month, but Lewes has long ceased to edit it. I think the 
present editor, John Morley, a young man of great ability and promise, is better 
suited for the work than Lewes was—indeed I doubt whether Lewes, with all his 
varied gifts and acquirements, possesses the peculiar qualities which make a 
man a genuine editor. But the difference between wild Hal, the Prince of 
Gadshill, and grave, wise Henry the Fifth, could hardly be greater than that be- 
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tween the Vivian of the “ Leader” and the late editor of the solemn, ponder- 
ous “ Fortnightly Review.” 

Lewes wrote at one time a great deal for the “Westminster Review.” It 
was during his connection with it that he became acquainted, at Dr. Chapman’s 
house, with Marion Evans, There was a great similarity between their tastes. 
Both loved the study of languages, and of philosophical thought, and of litera- 
ture and science generally. Both were splendid in conversation, brilliant in ep- 
igram; both loved music and were intensely susceptible to its influence. The 
mind of the woman was, I need hardly say, far the stronger, wider, deeper of 
the two ; but the affinity was clear and close. A great misfortune had fallen on 
Lewes ; and he was probably in that condition of mind which makes a man not 
unlikely to lose his faith in everything and drift into hopeless, perpetual cyni- 
cism. From this, if this impended over him, Lewes was saved by his inter- 
course with the rarely-gifted woman he had met in so timely an hour. The re- 
sult is, as every one knows, a companionship and union unusual indeed in lit- 
erary life. Very seldom has a distinguished author had for wife a distinguished 
authoress, or vice versa; indeed, it used to be one of the dear delightful theories 
of blockheads that such unions, if they could take place, would be miserably 
unhappy. This theory, so soothing to complacent dulness, was hardly borne 
out in the instance of the Brownings ; it is just as little corroborated by the ex- 
ample of “ George Eliot” and George Lewes. I believe, too, the example of 
George Eliot is highly unsatisfactory to the devotees of that other theory, so 
long cherished by dolts of both sexes, that a woman of talent and culture car 
never do anything in the way of mending or making, of cooking a chop or or- 
dering a household. People tell us they can trace the influence of Lewes’s va- 
ried scholarship and critical judgment in the novels of George Eliot. It is 
hardly possible to doubt that some such influence must be there, but I cer- 
tainly never saw it anywhere distinctly and openly evident. It would be poor 
art which allowed a thin stream of Lewes to be seen sparkling through the broad, 
leep, luminous lake which mirrors the genius of George Eliot. I am, however, 
rather inclined to fancy that Lewes, in general, abstains from critical surveillance 
or restraint over the productions of his greater companion, believing, perhaps, 
that the higher mind had better be a law to itself. If this be so, I think itis a 
wholesome principle pushed sometimes too far, for one can hardly believe that 
the calm judgment of any sincere and qualified adviser would not have discour- 
aged and condemned the painful, unnecessary underplot of past intrigue and 
sin which is so great a blot in “ Felix Holt,” or suggested a rapider dramatic 
movement in some passages of “ The Spanish Gypsy.” Lewes once wrote to 
Charlotte Bronté that he would rather be the author of Miss Austen’s stories 
than of the whole of the Waverley Novels. I certainly do not agree with him 
‘in that opinion ; but it is strange that one who held it should not have endeav- 
ored to prevent an authoress greater than Miss Austen, and far more directly 
under his influence than Charlotte Bronté, from sinking, in one or two instances, 
into faults which neither Miss Austen nor Miss Bronté would ever have com- 
mitted. Many things are strange about this literary and domestic companion- 
ship; this comparatively trifling fact seems to me not the least strange. 

Finally let me say that I fully expect George Eliot yet to give to the world 
some work of art even greater than any she has already produced. ‘ She is not 
a woman to close with even a comparative failure. Her maxim, I feel confi- 
dent, would be that of the Emperor Napoleon—offer terms of peace and repose 
after a great victory ; never otherwise. Justin McCartuy. 


§2 








THE THRONE OF LOUIS PHILIPPE* 


ITS ERECTION AND ITS OVERTHROW.—NO. I. ITS ERECTION. 


PON the sudden overthrow of the throne of Charles X. by a revolution 
U in the streets of Paris, four parties appeared struggling for the crown. 
Charles, as he fled with his court in terror from France. threw back a decree of 
abdication in favor of his grandson, the Duke of Bordeaux. This child, who 
still lives, and is generally known as the Count of Chambord, was about ten 
years of age. He was born a few months after the assassination of his father, 
who fell beneath the dagger of an assassin just as he had accompanied the 
duchess to her carriage from the opera. The birth of this child, Henry, the 
legitimate heir to the ancient throne of the Bourbons, was hailed with rejoicing 
throughout France. It is recorded that quite a dramatic scene occurred at his 
birth. His grandfather, Charles X., hastened to the chamber, seized the new- 
born babe in his arms, and exclaimed, with delight, “Here is a fine Duke de 
Bordeaux. He is born for us all.” He then gave the child a few drops of the 
wine of Pau, with which tradition says that the aged father of Jeanne d’Albert 
anointed the lips of her child, Henry 1V., before he had piaced his mouth to his 
mother’s breast. The heroic mother, the Duchess de Berri, whose subsequent 
fate was so deplorable, said to the king, the father of her departed husband, 
“Sire, I wish I knew the song of Jeanne d’Albert, that everything should be 
done here as at the birth of Henry IV.” 

The advocates of the ancient régime, the Legitimist party, many of them 
illustrious in rank and intellect, rallicd around the banner of young Henry, the 
Duke of Bordeaux. They probably had the sympathies of all those European 
dynasties which, by force of arms, had replaced the Bourbons upon that throne 
of France from which the revolution of 1789 had expelled them. In accordance 
with the decree of abdication which Charles X. had issued, the Legitimists 
wished the young Duke of Bordeaux to be recognized as sovereign, with the 
title of Henry V.; and the Duke of Orleans, Louis Philippe, to be accepted as 
regent during the minority of the child. 

Next came the Republican party, formidable in physical strength in Paris 
and other large cities. The Republicans had roused the masses, filling the 
streets with a hundred thousand armed workmen. They had inspired the con- 
flict, demolished the throne, achieved the revolution. But they had no leader 
capable of organizing and controlling the tumultuous populace. The moneyed 
men, remembering the Reign of Terror, were afraid of them. All through the’ 
rural districts the peasantry, influenced by the priests, could not endure the idea 
of a republic. 

The bankers in Paris, the moneyed class, men of large resources and influ- 
ence, were the leaders of the third, or Orleans party, so called. These men 
were opposed to the aristocracy of rank, but were in favor of the aristocracy of 
wealth. They had ample means, and very able leaders. They wished for a 
constitutional monarchy, modelled after the aristocratic institutions of England. 
They would place upon the throne the Duke of Orleans, a Bourbon, the richest 

* The authority for all the statements contained in this article may be found in the “‘ History of Europe,” 
by Sir Archibald Alison, or “Les Dix Ans de Louis Philippe,” by Louis Blanc,” or “ Mémoires d’Outre 
Tombe,” by M. de Chateaubriand. 
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man in France, and the legitimate heir to the throne should the young Duke of 
Bordeaux die. He, with his vast wealth, would be the fitting representative of 
the moneyed class. The Orleanists could very effectually appeal to the moder- 
ate men of the Legitimist and Republican parties in favor of a compromise in 
the interest of the Duke of Orleans. To the first they said, “ Unless you ac- 
cept the Duke of Orleans, there is danger that the Republicans wili gain the 
ascendency, and then our time-honored monarchy will be overthrown.” To the 
Republicans they said, “ Unless you consent to this compromise, which gives us 
a constitutional monarchy, under a citizen king, there is danger that another co- 
alition of the powers of Europe will inundate France, and after years of blood 
and woe the old régime of the Bourbons will be again forced upon us.” 

In speaking to the Republicans, they emphasized the declaration that Louis 
Philippe would be a citizen king. When speaking to the Legitimists, they laid 
stress upon the fact that the Duke of Orleans would be the /egitimate sovereign 
should the frail child die who alone stood between him and the throne. 

There was a fourth party—the Imperial or Napoleonist. It existed then in 
rather a latent state, though in a condition to be roused, as subsequent events 
proved, to marvellous life, by an electric touch. The renown of the great Empe- 
ror filled the land. The memorials of his reign were everywhere. He was 
enthroned in the hearts of the French people as monarch was never enthroned 
before. But the Bourbons had taken especial care to banish from France every 
one who bore his name. The revolution had burst upon Paris with almost the 
suddenness of the lightning’s flash. There was no one there who could speak 
in behalf of the descendants of him who had so lately filled the world with his 
renown, and.who was still enshrined, with almost idolatrous worship, in so many 
hearts. 

From the above it will be perceived that the chances were greatly in favor 
of the Orleans party. Louis Philippe was placed in perhaps as embarrass- 
ing and painful a position as man ever occupied. He was far advanced in life, 
with property amounting, it is said, to about one hundred millions of dollars. 
Revolutionary storms had, at one time, driven him into the extreme of poverty. 
He had experienced the severest sufferings of persecution and exile. Now, in 
his declining years, happy in his magnificent retreat at Neuilly, he was anxious 
for repose. 

Should he allow himself to be placed at the head of the obnoxious, utterly- 
defeated Legitimist party, as regent during the minority of the Duke of Bor- 
deaux? It was scarcely possible that he could maintain his position. Republi- 
cans, Orleanists, and Imperialists, all would combine against him. The army 
could not be relied upon to sustain him. Ruin seemed inevitable—not only the 
confiscation of his property, but also, probably, the loss of his head. 

Should he allow himself to be made king by the bankers in Paris? He 
would be an usurper; false to his own principles of Legitimacy, to those princi- 
ples which had induced him to unite himself with the allied dynasties of Europe 
in those long and bloody wars by which they had forced rejected Legitimacy hack 
upon France. 

The little Duke of Bordeaux and Charles X. were his near blood relatives. 
He had received from the royal family great favors—the restoration of his vast 
domains. He would morally be guilty of the greatest ingratitude in assuming 
the attitude of their antagonist, interposing himself between the lawful heir and 
he crown. Should he stand aloof from these agitations, and take no part in the 
movement of affairs, then anarchy or a republic seemed the inevitable result. In 
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either case he, as a rich Bourbon, with an amount of wealth which endangered 
the State, would be driven from France, and his property confiscated. 

But affairs pressed. Scarcely a moment could be allowed for deliberation. 
The crisis demanded prompt and decisive action. The embarrassment of the 
Duke is painfully conspicuous in the interviews which ensued. Anxiously he 
paced the floor of his library at Neuilly, bewildered and vacillating. 

There was a rich banker at Paris, by the name of Lafitte. He called a meet- 
ing at his house of Guizot, Thiers, and other leading journalists. There they 
decided to unite upon the Duke of Orleans, and to combine immediately, with- 
out a moment’s delay, all possible influences in Paris to place the sceptre of 
power in his hands before the dreaded Republicans should have a chance to 
grasp it. It was the 30th of July, the last of the three days’ conflict. The 
thunders of the battle had scarcely ceased to echo through the streets of the 
metropolis. 

Baron Glandevés, Governor of the Tuileries, and, of course, a warm partisan 
of Charles X., who had probably heard of this meeting, called upon M. Lafitte, 
and the following conversation is reported as having taken place between them: 

“Sir,” said the baron to the banker, “ you have now been master of Paris for 
twenty-four hours. Do you wish to save the monarchy?” 

“Which monarchy?” inquired Lafitte; “the monarchy of 1789 or the con- 
stitutional monarchy of 1814?” 

“ The constitutional monarchy,” the baron replied. 

“To save it,” rejoined M. Lafitte, “only one course remains; and that is to 
crown the Duke of Orleans.” 

“The Duke of Orleans!” exclaimed the baron, “what are his titles to the 
crown? That boy, the son of Napoleon, whom Vienna has educated, can at 
least invoke the memory of his father’s glory. It must be admitted that Napo- 
leon has written his annals in characters of fire upon the minds of men. But 
the Duke of Orleans, what prestige surrounds him? What has he done? How 
many of the people know his history, or have even heard his name ?” 

“Tn the fact of his want of renown,” replied the banker, “I see a recommen- 
dation. Having no influence over the imagination, he will be the less able to 
break away from the restraints of a constitutional monarch. His private life is 
irreproachable. He has respected himself in his wife, and has caused himself 
to be revered and loved by his children.” 

“Mere domestic virtues,” rejoined M. Glandevés, “are not to be recom- 
pensed by a crown. Are you ignorant that he is accused of approving of the 
vote of his father for the death of Louis XVI.; that in our dark days he asso- 
ciated himself with projects to exclude forever from the throne the legitimate 
heirs ; that during the Hundred Days he preserved a mysterious inaction ; that 
since 1815, while pretending to be the humble servant of the court, he has been 
the secret fomenter of all intrigues? Louis XVIII. restored to him his vast 
estates. Charles X., by a personal request to the Chambers, secured them to 
him by legal and irrefragable rights, and conferred upon him the title of royal 
highness, which he so long coveted. How can he now, thus burdened with 
kindnesses from the elder branch of the Bourbons, seize upon their inheritance?” 

“Tt is not for the personal interest of the duke,” replied M. Lafitte, “that we 
wish to place him upon the throne; but for the salvation of the country. This 
alone can save us from anarchy, which otherwise seems inevitable. I do not 
ask whether the situation of the Duke of Orleans is painful to his feelings, but 
simply whether his accession to the throne is desirable for France. What prince 
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is more liberal in his political sentiments, or more free from those prejudices 
which have ruined Charles X.? And where can we find any candidate for the 
throne who combines so many advantages ?” 

The Orleans party very rapidly increased. The leading journalists espoused 
their cause. The moneyed men, trembling in view of threatening anarchy, ear- 
nestly rallied around that banner. Béranger, the most popular poet in France, 
notwithstanding his profound admiration of Napoleon, which was breathed forth 
in so many of his soul-stirring songs, gave the Orleanists the aid of his all-pow- 
erful pen. 

A proclamation in favor of the Duke of Orleans was issucd. It was placarded 
throughout Paris, and was simultaneously published in the three leading jour- 
nals, the “ National,” the “ Courier Frangais,” and the “ Commerce,” which were 
severally edited by the distinguished journalists Thiers, Mignet, and Laréguy. 
Another renowned editor, M. Carrel, was dispatched to Rouen, to gain that im- 
portant city to the Orleans cause. 

In the meantime, the Legitimists, headed by Chateaubriand and Talleyrand, 
were not idle. These men were not merely ambitious partisans. It cannot be 
doubted that they believed that the interests of France would be best promoted 
by respecting the rights of the Duke of Bordeaux, under the licutenant-general- 
ship of the Duke of Orleans. 

The successful insurrectionists, composed mainly of the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties in Paris, held their headquarters at the Hotel de Ville. Here 
they hastily organized what they called a provisional government. General La- 
fayette presided over their deliberations. The embarrassment of affairs was 
such that the illustrious marquis was in a state of cruel anxiety. In principle, 
he was a Republican. And yet he could see no possibility of evolving a stable 
republic from the chaos into which the political world was then plunged. After 
much deliberation, the Republican leaders at the Hotel de Ville sent General 
Dubourg, as a commissioner, to the Orleanists assembled at M. Lafitte’s, to 
confer respecting a compromise and union of parties. But already the Orlean- 
ists felt so strong that they refused even to admit him to their presence. 

The Orleanists were very anxious from fear that the Duke of Orleans might 
accede to the proposition of the Legitimists, and proclaim the Duke of Bordeaux 
King, and himself, in accordance with the decree of Charles X., Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral of France, and Regent during the minority of the Duke. This would be in 
accordance with the forms of law, and the only legal course. Such a step would 
give the Legitimists immense vantage ground, from which they could only be 
driven by another bloody conflict. 

To guard against this peril it was decided to send a delegation, consisting 
of M. Thiers, M. Scheffer, and M. Sebastiani, to the rural chateau of Louis Phi- 
lippe, at Neuilly, which was but a short distance from Paris, to offer to him the 
crown. Should he refuse it they were directed to secure his arrest, convey him 
to a place of safety, and hold him-in close custody. Louis Blanc, in his “ Dix 
Ans de Louis Philippe,” has given a minute account of this interview. It would 
seem that Louis Philippe, in an agony of suspense, though apprised of the ap- 
proach of the delegation, was not prepared to meet them. To avoid the inter- 
view he fled to Rancy, leaving his wife and sister behind him. 

The Duchess of Orleans received the gentlemen. Pale and trembling she 
listened to their offer of a crown to her husband. Then with extreme emotion 
she replied to M. Scheffer, the speaker of the party: 

“How could you undertake such a mission? That M. Thiers should have 
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charged himself with it I can understand. He little knew us. But that you, 
who have been admitted to our intimacy—who knew us so well—ah! we can 
never forgive it.” 

Just then, Louis Philippe’s sister, Madame Adelaide, followed by Madame 
de Montjoie entered the room. Fully comprehending the object of the mission 
and the dangers which surrounded them, Madame Adelaide said : 

‘Let them make my brother a president ; a commander of the National Guard, 
anything, so that they do not make him a proscribed.” 

* Madame,” responded M. Thiers, “it is a throne which we come to offer 
him.” 

“ But what,” rejoined the princess, “ will Europe think? Shall he seat him- 
self on the throne from which Louis XVI. descended to mount the scaffold? 
What a panic will it strike in all royal houses? The peace of the world will be 
endangered.” 

“These apprehensions, Madame,” M. Thiers replied, “are natural, but they 
are not well founded. England, full of the recollection of the banished Stuarts, 
will applaud an event of which her history furnishes an example and a model. 
As to the absolute monarchies, far from reproaching the Duke of Orleans for 
fixing on his head a crown floating on the storm, they will approve a step which 
will render his elevation a barrier against the unchained passions of the multi- 
tude. There is something great and worth saving in France. And if it be too 
late for legitimacy, it is not so for a constitutional throne. After all, there re- 
mains to the Duke of Orleans only a choice of danger. In the present posture 
of affairs to fly from the possible dangers of royalty is to face a republic and its 
inevitable tempests.” 

These forcible words of the sagacious statesman produced a deep impression 
npon the strong and well-balanced mind of Madame Adelaide. She was fully 
capable of appreciating all their import. She gave virtual assent to them by 
saying, “I am achild of Paris. I am willing to intrust myself to the Parisians.” 
It was decided to send immediately for the Duke. A messenger soon reached 
him and he set out on horseback, accompanied by M. de Montesquiou, for Paris. 
Still his irresolution, timidity and bewilderment were so great that, before reach- 
ing the city, his heart misgave him, and turning his horse he galloped with the 
utmost speed back to Rancy. Alison, in depicting these scenes, says, with 
severity which we fear is merited: 

“He had neither courage enough to seize the crown which was offered to 
him, nor virtue sufficient to refuse it. He would gladly have declined the 
crown, if he had been sure of retaining his estates. The most powerful 
argument for accepting it was that by so doing he could save his property.” 

The strange crisis of affairs was such that while the population of France 
was over thirty millions, a few bankers in Paris, without consulting the voice of | 
the people, were about to impose upon them a government and aking. And it 
must be admitted that the peril of the nation was such that many of the purest 
and noblest men approved of these measures. The majority of the members of 
the Chamber of Deputies were gained over to this cause. And even the mem- 
bers of the House of Peers were so overawed by the menacing aspect of the 
state of affairs that they were disposed to fall in with the movement. 

The deputies were assembled at the Hotel Bourbon, waiting to receive the 
report of the delegation which had been sent to offer the crown to Louis Phi- 
lippe. It is said that there was but one man, M. Hyde de Neuville, who occu- 
pied the benches reserved for the advocates of the old royalty. There were, 
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probably, however, others in favor of the Duke of Bordeaux who absented them- 
selves. While thus in session the rumor came that a body of Royalist troops, from 
Rouen, were marching upon Paris, and that their cannon were already planted 
upon the heights of Montmartre, which commanded the city. In the midst of 
the consternation which this communication created, the deputies returned from 
Neuilly with a report of their favorable reception by the family of Louis Phi- 
lippe. 

Immediately, though with some dissenting voices, the following resolution 
was adopted, and transmitted to the Duke: 

“The deputies in Paris deem it essential to implore his royal highness, the 
Duke of Orleans, to repair immediately to Paris, to exercise the functions of 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, and also to resume, in accordance with the 
universal wish, the tri-color flag.” 

Meanwhiie the peers had met, in their hall in the palace of the Luxembourg. 
Chateaubriand was then in the plenitude of his renown as a writer, an orator, a 
statesman. Crowds of young men, in admiration of his genius, were ready en- 
thusiasticaily to follow his leading. This distinguished man fully realized the 
true state of affairs—the difficulties involved in whatever course they should at- 
tempt to pursue. For some time he sat apart silent and melancholy, apparently 
lost in gloomy thought. Suddenly he arose, and in deliberate, solemn tones, said : 

“ Let us protest in favor of the ancient monarchy. If needs be let us leave 
Paris. But, wherever we may be driven, let us save the King, and surrender 
ourselves to the trust of a courageous fidelity. If the question come to the 
salvation of Legitimacy, give me a pen and two months and I will restore the 
throne.” 

Scarcely had he concluded these proud, bold words, when a delegation pre- 
sented itself from the Chamber of Deputies, soliciting the co-operation of the 
peers in placing the crown upon the brow of the Duke of Orleans. It was soon 
manifest that but few of the peers were prepared to surrender themselves to 
martyrdom by following the courageous but desperate councils of Chateau- 
briand. 

The ultra Democratic party dissatisfied with the moderate tone assumed by 
Lafayette and his associates at the Hotel de Ville, formed a new organization at 
a hall in the Rue St. Honoré. They were bold, determined men, ready to adopt 
the most audacious resolutions and to shed their blood like water, in street 
fights, to maintain them. They were numerous, and with nervous gripe held the 
arms they had seized. But they had no commander. There was not a man in 
their ranks who could secure the support of a respectable party throughout 
France. They had no pecuniary resources. They consisted merely of a tu- 
multuous band of successful insurrectionists, with no one of sufficient charac- 
ter and prominence upon whom even they could unite, to recognize as their 
leader. 

The eloquent and universally popular Béranger, advocating in all his glow- 
ing verse the rights of the people, with other agents of the Orleans cause, re- 
paired to this democratic gathering to win them over, if possible, to their side. 
Angrily the Democrats rejected all such propositions. A ferocious debate en- 
sued, which was terminated by a pistol-shot from an enraged opponent which 
wounded an Orleanist orator severely in the cheek. It was no longer safe, in 
that presence, to urge the claims of Louis Philippe. His advocates, as speedily 
as possible, escaped from the hall. 

The Democrats, as this wing of the Republican party may be called, who had 
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broken from their more moderate brethren, assembled under the presidency of 
Lafayette, at the Hotel de Ville, thus left to themselves, sent a deputation to 
the Hotel de Ville with the following weil-expressed remonstrance against or- 
ganizing a government without consulting the voice of the French people: 

“The people yesterday reconquered their rights at the expense of their 
blood. The most precious of their rights is that of choosing their form of gov- 
ernment. Till this is done no proclamation should be issued announcing any 
form of government as adopted. A provisional representation of the nation ex- 
ists. Let it continue till the wishes of the majority of Frenchmen are known.” 

The spacious Place de Gréve in front of the Hotel de Ville, was crowded 
with an excited, surging, tumultuous mass, anxiously awaiting the issues of each 
passing hour. The Democratic delegation elbowed their way through the crowd, 
and were courteously received by Lafayette in behalf of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. As Lafayette was addressing them a gentleman entered, M. Sussy, a 
commissioner from the fugitive king, Charles X., with a proclamation which 
Charles had issued, hoping to conciliate the enraged people, by revoking the 
ordinances which had roused them to insurrection, dismissing the obnoxious 
ministers who had recommended those ordinances, and appointing a new cabinet 
of more popular men. 

It was too late for compromise. The same proclamation had been sent to 
the Deputies, but they refused to receive it. Upon the announcement of the 
mission of M. Sussy, the indignant cry arose from the Republicans, “No! no! 
away with him. We will have nothing more to do with the Bourbons.” So 
great was the fury excited that it was with difficulty that a brawny republican, 
M. Bastide, was prevented from throwing M. Sussy out of the window. By the 
interposition of Lafayette he was withdrawn, in the midst of a frightful tumult, 
to another room. Under the influence of the hostile feelings thus aroused a se- 
ries of resolutions were passed, declaring that France would have no more of 
royalty ; that the representatives of the people alone should make the laws, to 
be executed only by a temporary president. 

It will be seen that these resolutions were in direct opposition to the views 
of those who wished to re-erect the monarchy and to place Louis Philippe upon 
the throne. But these resolutions were passionately adopted by the most radi- 
cal portion of the party, in the midst of a scene of the wildest tumult. They 
were by no means unanimously accepted. ‘The more moderate of the Republi- 
cans, with Lafayette at their head, in view of the agitation hourly augmenting 
in the streets, in view of the insuperable difficulties obvious to every well-in- 
formed man, of establishing a stable republic in a realm where a large majority 
of the population were opposed to a republic, and trembling in view of the an- 
archy with which all France was menaced, were already strongly inclined to ef-- 
fect an union witu the Orleans party under a constitutional monarchy. 

In various parts of the city there were excited gatherings, adopting all sorts 
of revolutionary resolutions, and sending delegations to the Hotel de Ville, with 
instructions, petitions, threats. The students of the Polytechnic school, who had 
distinguished themselves in the bloodiest scenes of the street fight with the 
troops of Charles X., sent a committee to the Hotel de Ville, with a military or- 
der, to which they demanded an official signature. The appropriate officer, M. 
Lobau, refused to sign it. “You recoil, do you?” said the determined young 
man who presented the ordinance. ‘ Nothing is so dangerous in revolutions as 
to recoil. I will order you to be shot!” “To be shot!” was the indignant re- 
ply. “Shoot a member of the Provisional Government?” The young man 
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drew him to the window, pointed to a well-armed band of a hundred men, who 
had fought desperately the day before. “ There,” said he, “are men who would 
shoot God Almighty were I to order them todo so.” The ordinance was signed 
in silence. 

Such occurrences gave new impulse to the inclinations of Lafayette and the 
more moderate of the Republican party, toward the Orleanists, who were delib- 
erating in the salons of M. Lafitte. Charles X., who had fled from St. Cloud 
with his family and the most devoted of his followers, was still in France, at but 
a few leagues from Paris, at the head of twelve thousand veteran troops. Should 
the Duke of Orleans escape and join him, and rally the rural population in de- 
fence of Legitimacy and in support of the Duke of Bordeaux, results might en- 
sue appalling to the boldest imagination. As hour after hour passed away, and 
the duke did not appear in Paris, the anxiety in the crowded salons of M. La- 
fitte was terrible. Orleanists and Republicans were alike in peril. The re-es- 
tablishment of the old régime would inevitably consign the leaders of both these 
parties, as traitors, to the scaffold. Democratic cries were resounding more and 
more loudly through the streets. Power was fast passing into the hands of the 
mob. Should the Duke of Orleans fail his party, there was no one else around 
whom they could rally, and their disastrous defeat was inevitable. 

The hours were fast darkening into despair. Messengers were anxiously 
sent to the Palais Royal, the sumptuous city residence of the duke, to ascertain 
if he had arrived. No tidings could be heard of him. The domestics seemed 
to be packing up the valuables in preparation for their removal. The utter fail- 
ure of Béranger and his associates to gain the co-operation of the Democrats 
was reported. The decisive resolution adopted at the Hotel de Ville was known. 
All seemed lost. There was nothing before the eye but a frightful vision of an- 
archy and bloodshed. A general panic seized all those assembled in the apart- 
ments of Lafitte, and there was a sudden dispersion. It was near midnight. 
But three persons were left—Lafitte. Adolphe Thibodeau and Benjamin Con- 
stant. A few moments of anxious conversation ensued. “ What will become 
of us to-morrow?” sadly inquired Lafitte. “We shall all be hanged,” replied 
Benjamin Constant, in the calm aspect of despair. 

In this crisis of affairs matters threatened to become still move involved by 
two influential young men, M. Ladvocat and M. Duvenal, proposing to bring 
forward the claims of the Empire. The name of Napoleon then pronounced in 
the streets, and the unfurling of the eagle-crowned banners, under any recog- 
nized representative of his renown, would perhaps have called a party into being 
which would instantly have overridden all others. This peril was adroitly 
averted by the sagacity of M. Thiers and M. Mignet. By their powerful per- 
suasion they induced M. Ladvocat to desist from the attempt. The other young 
man, who was found inflexible in his resolve, they lured into a room in the Ho- 
tel de Ville, where they caused him to be arrested and imprisoned. 

In the meantime an agitated crowd poured out through the gates of Paris, 
and, invading Neuilly, surrounded the chateau, intending to seize the Duke of 
Orleans and carry him into the city. But he, as we have mentioned, had retired 
to Rancy. The leaders of this multitude, professing to be a deputation from 
the Chamber of Deputies, demanded to see the duchess, and informed her that 
they should take her and her children as hostages to the city, and there keep 
them until the duke should make his appearance in Paris. The duchess, terri- 
fied in view of the peril to which she and her children would be exposed in the 
hands of an ungovernable mob, wrote to her husband entreating him to return 


:mmediately. 
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Thus influenced, the duke resolved to repair to Paris. The streets were 
thronged with an excited mob, who would surely assassinate him should he be 
recognized. The peril of his family overcame his constitutional timidity. In 
disguise, accompanied by three persons only, who were also in disguise, this 
reluctant candidate for one of the most brilliant of earthly crowns, a little before 
midnight set out on foot, and entering Paris traversed the thronged streets, with 
republican cries resounding everywhere around him. In several instances the 
mob, little aware of whom they were assailing, compelled him to respond to the 
cry. Upon reaching his sumptuous palace some time after midnight, he threw 
himself in utter exhaustion upon a couch, and sent the welcome announcement 
to his friends of his arrival. M. de Mortmart, one of the most prominent of the 
Orleans party, immediately called. He found the duke in a state of extreme ag- 
itation, bathed in sweat, undressed, and covered only with a bedspread. 

The duke gave vehement utterance to his perplexities and alarm. He de- 
clared his devotion to the principles of Legitimacy, and his inalienable attach- 
ment to his friends and relatives of the elder branch of the Bourbon family. 
He remonstrated against the cruelty of placing him in the false position of their 
antagonist, saying, “I would rather die than accept the crown.” Seizing a pen 
he wrote a letter to Charles X., full of protestations of loyalty and homage. M. 
Mortmart concealed this epistle in the folds of his cravat, and it was conveyed 
to the fugitive king. 

This epistle was probably intended only to be a forcible expression of the 
extreme reluctance with which Louis Philippe yielded to those influences which 
seemed morally to compel him to accept the crown. Charles X. was cruelly de- 
ceived by the letter. He interpreted it to signify that the Duke of Orleans 


would remain firm in his allegiance to the dynasty which had been driven by 
successful insurrection from Paris. 


At an early hour the next morning a delegation from the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, with General Sebastiani at its head, arrived at the Palais Royal. The agi- 
tations of the hour were such that without waiting for an announcement, they 
broke into the presence of the duke with the prayer that he would accept, frona 
them, the Lieutenant-Generalcy of the kingdom, which was merely the stepping- 
stone to the throne. The duke was still very undecided, or to save appear- 
ances, feigned to be so. The deputies assured him that the crisis was so impe- 
rious that not only the destinies of France, but also his own life, were proba- 
bly dependent upon his accepting the appointment. The duke implored a few 
more moments for private reflection, and retired to his cabinet with General 
Sebastiani, who was then hurriedly dispatched to the hotel of M. Talleyrand in 
the Rue St. Florentin. Talleyrand had been one of the firmest supporters of 
Legitimacy. Louis Philippe sought his advice. The wily statesman, who had - 
lived through so many revolutions, had not yet left his bedchamber and was 
dressing. He, however, promptly returned the sealed answer, “ Let him accept.” 

The duke hesitated no longer. Returning to the Deputies he announced his 
decision. The most vigorous action was now required. A proclamation to the 
inhabitants of Paris was immediately drawn up, in the name of Louis Philippe, 
announcing that, in obedience to the wishes of the Deputies, he had assumed 
the office of Lieutenant-General of France. At the same time the illustrious 
writer, M. Guizot, was intrusted with the duty of drawing up a more full expo- 
sition of the principles of the Orleanist party, which was to be signed by ninety- 
one of the Deputies. 

The Duke of Orleans became thus virtually dictator. Could his dictatorship 
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be maintained it was, of course, a death-blow to all other parties. The Republi- 
can party, weak as it was, if we consider the whole of France, was strong in the 
streets of Paris. It was a matter of great moment to try to conciliate the leaders 
of that party. It was soon evident that this would be no easy matter. The 
proclamation of the duke was very angrily received in the streets. Loud mut- 
terings were heard. Those who were distributing it were fiercely assailed, and 
one of the agents narrowly escaped with his life. 

The bold resolve was now adopted for the Duke of Orleans to go in person 
to the Hotel de Ville, accompanied by an escort of the deputies. A throng of 
Orleanists surrounded the Palace Royal and cheered the duke as he came out. 
As the procession advanced insulting shouts began to assail their ears. The 
duke was on horseback. The Place de Gréve was thronged with republicans. 
Angry outcries greeted him. ‘He is a Bourbon,” some shouted, “away with 
him. We will have nothing to do with him.” Benjamin Constant and Béranger 
mingled with the crowd, doing everything in their power to appease them. It 
was feared every moment that some pistol-shot would strike the duke from his 
horse. His countenance was pale and careworn, but there was no visible per- 
turbation. Having, with difficulty, forced his way through the angry crowd, the 
duke alighted from his horse and ascended the stairs. Lafayette, who was 
already in heart in sympathy with the Orleanist movement, came forth courte- 
ously to meet him and conducted him into the great hall of the palace. There 
was here a very excited interview, the more passionate of the Orleanists and of 
the Republicans coming very near to blows. But Lafayette aud the most illus- 
trious men of the Liberal party, seeing no other possible way of rescuing 
France from anarchy, now openly espoused the cause of Louis Philippe. 

Lafayette took the Duke of Orleans by the hand, and led him out upon a bal- 
cony where they were in view of the vast multitude swarming in the vacant 
space below. The devotion of the marquis to popular rights was universally 
known. He could not, in that tumultuous hour, make his voice heard. But, in 
the use of language more expressive than words, he threw his arms around the 
neck of the duke in an affectionate embrace. The best part of the multitude 
accepted this as the indorsement of the duke by one whom they could trust. It 
was on this occasion that the following incident occurred which has attained such 
renown: 

“You know,” said Lafayette to Louis Philippe, “that I am a republican, and 
that I regard the Constitution of the United States as the most perfect that has 
ever existed.” 

“TI think as you do,” Louis Philippe replied. “It is impossible to have 
passed two years in the United States, as I have done, and not be of that opin- 
ion, But do you think that in the present state of France a republican govern- 
ment can be adopted ?” 

“No,” said Lafayette, “that which is necessary for France now is a throne 
surrounded by republican institutions. All must be republican.” 

“ That is precisely my opinion,” rejoined Louis Philippe. 

After this scene, the duke, immensely strengthened in his position, returned 
to the Palais Royal, accompanied by a decided increase of acclamations. Still, 
there were many murmurs. The people could not forget that the duke was, by 
birth, an aristocrat and a Bourbon ; that he had taken no part, either by word or 
deed, in the conflict for the overthrow of the despotic throne ; that, concealed in 
the recesses of his palace, he had not shown his face in Paris until the conflict 
in which they were shedding their blood was terminated, and that then he had 
come at length merely to assume a crown. 
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Immediately after the duke’s withdrawal from the Hotel de Ville, Lafayette 
and his friends drew up a programme, or social contract, in which they endeav- 
ored to reconcile republican institutions with the forms of a monarchy. Lafa- 
yette himself took this contract to the Palais Royal and submitted it to the duke. 
He gave it, apparently, his cordial assent. There were, however, Legitimists as 
well as Republicans who had no faith in this union. The Abbé Grégoire is re- 
ported to have exclaimed in disgust, “Good God, are we then to have both a 
Republic and a King!” 

Still there were many dangers to be encountered. The word king had not 
yet been distinctly spoken. And yet the supreme power was placed in the 
hands of Louis Philippe. It was necessary in the more full organization of the 
government that he should be recognized as a sovereign. But it was no easy 
matter to reconcile the populace of Paris to the idea of placing a Bourbon at 
the head of the new government. 

“To obviate the unfavorable impression thus produced,” writes Alison, “ the 
Orleans committee prepared and placarded over all Paris, a proclamation not a 
little surprising, considering that M. Mignet and M. Thiers were members of it, 
The Duke of Orleans ts not a Bourbon, he is a Valois. A memorable assertion 
to be made by historians of a lineal descendant of Henry IV., and of the brother 
of Louis XVI.” 

The leading journalists had all been won over to the side of the Orleans 
party. We would not intimate that any unworthy means had been employed to 
secure their support. Such men as Thiers, Guizot, Mignet, are above suspicion. 
They doubtless felt, as did Lafayette, that the attempt to establish a republic 
would result only in anarchy—that it would be impossible to maintain a repub- 
lic in a realm where the large majority of the people were monarchists. Still it 
is obvious that the wealth of a party composed of nearly all the moneyed men in 
the kingdom, and whose leader was the richest noble in France, if not in Europe, 
was amply sufficient to present very persuasive influences to secure the support of 
any journalist who might be wavering. The result was that nearly all the jour- 
nals opened their broadsides against a republic. They denounced that form of 
government as the sure precursor of anarchy, pillage and a reign of terror, and 
as certain to embroil France in another war with combined Europe. 

It was, indeed, greatly to be apprehended that the foreign dynasties, who would 
not allow France to lay aside the Bourbons and place Napoleon upon the throne, 
would resist, through the same devotion to the principles of legitimacy, the 
“usurpation” of Louis Philippe. To conciliate them it was necessary for the 
Duke of Orleans to represent that he was in sympathy with the hereditary 
thrones, co-operating with them in their advocacy of exclusive privilege, and 
that he was, providentially, the barrier to whom they owed a debt of gratitude,, 
arresting France from rushing over to democracy. But the open avowal of these 
opinions would rouse the Liberal party to desperation against him. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the journalists to discredit republicanism, 
in every possible way, there still remained a Democratic party in Paris, among 
the populace, led by very bold, impetuous and determined men. These leaders 
had great influence with a portion of the people who could easily be roused to 
insurrection which, however impotent, might still cause the streets of Paris to 
run red with blood. It was deemed a matter of much importance to win over 
these men. A meeting was arranged between them and the Duke of Orleans. 
A man who understood himself very thoroughly, and who was entirely unawed 
in the presence of dignitaries, M. Brinvilliers, was the spokesman of the dele- 
gation. His scrutinizing interrogatories embarrassed the duke exceedingly. 
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“ To-morrow,” said Brinvilliers, “ you are to be king. What are your ideas 
upon the treaties of 1815.” 

By these treaties, formed at Vienna by the conquerors at Waterloo, Europe 
had been partitioned among the dynasties so as to bind the people hand and 
foot and render any future uprising in behalf of liberty almost impossible. Even 
one of the British quarterlies has said of them, “ No compacts so worthless, so 
wicked, so utterly subversive of the rights of humanity, are to be found in the 
annals of nations.” 

The reply of the duke was adroit. “Iam no partisan of the treaties of 1815. 
But we must avoid irritating foreign powers.” 

The next question was still more embarrassing, for it was to be answered 
not only in the ears of this democratic delegation, but in the hearing of all aris- 
tocratic Europe eagerly listening. “ What are your opinions upon the subject 
of an hereditary peerage?” Still the duke manifested no little skill in meeting 
it. He replied, “In hereditary aristocracy is the best basis of society. But if 
the hereditary peerage cannot maintain itself, I certainly shall not endow it. I 
was once a Republican; but Iam convinced that a republic is inapplicable to 
such a country as France.” 

The interview was unsatisfactory to the delegation, and the members retired 
in disgust. Chateaubriand, with all the ardor of his poetic and religious in- 
stincts, was a Legitimist. As the representative of the old Bourbon régime, he 
sought an audience with the duke, hoping to induce him to decline the crown, 
and to act in the interests of the expelled dynasty. In his * Mémoires d’Outre 
Tombe,” this illustrious man has given a minute account of the conversation 
which took place. Chateaubriand was received by the Duchess of Orleans, who 
very cordially invited him to a seat near her. Rather abruptly she commenced 
the conversation by saying, 

“ Ah, Monsieur de Chateaubriand, we are very unhappy. If all parties could 
unite we might yet be saved. What do you think about it ?” 

“ Madame,” Chateaubriand replied, “nothing is so easy. Charles X. and 
Monsieur the Dauphin have abdicated. Henry, the Duke of Bordeaux, is now 
King. The Duke of Orleans is Lieutenant-General of the realm. Let him be 
regent during the minority of Henry V., and all is right.” 

“ But, Monsieur de Chateaubriand,” replied the duchess, “the people are 
very much agitated. We shall fall into anarchy.” 

* Madame,” rejoined Chateaubriand, “ may I venture to inquire of you what 
is the intention of the Duke of Orleans? Will he accept the crown if it is of- 
fered to him ?” 

The duchess, after a moment’s hesitation added, without replying to the 
question, “ Reflect, Monsieur de Chateaubriand, upon the evils to which we are 
exposed. Itis necessary that all good men should unite in the endeavor to save 
us from a republic. You could render great service as ambassador to Rome, or 
in the ministry here, should you not wish to leave Paris.” 

“ Madame is not ignorant,” Chateaubriand replied, “of my devotion to the 
young king and to his mother. Your royal highness could not wish that I should 
give the lie to my whole life—guse je démentisse toute ma vie.” 

“ Monsieur de Chateaubriand,” rejoined the duchess, “ you do not know my 
niece. She is so frivelous. Poor Caroline! But I will send for the Duke of 
Orleans. He can persuade you better than I can.” 

The duke soon entered, in dishevelled dress, and with a countenance ex- 
pressive of great anxiety and fatigue. After a few words, which Chateaubriand 
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rather contemptuously records as an “ idyl upon the pleasures of country life,” 
Chateaubriand repeated what he had said to the duchess. 

The duke exclaimed, “That is just what I should like. Nothing would piease 
me better than to be the tutor and guardian of that child. I think just as you 
do, M. de Chateaubriand. To take the Duke of Bordeaux would certainly be 
the best thing that could be done. I fear only that events are stronger than we.” 

“Stronger than we, my lord!” rejoined M. de Chateaubriand. “ Are you not 
esteemed by all the powers? Let us goand join Henry V. Call around you, 
outside of the walls of Paris, the Chambers and the army. At the first tidings 
of your departure all this effervescence will cease, and every one will seek shel- 
ter under your protective and enlightened power.” 

The duke was much embarrassed. He seemed to avoid looking Chateau- 
briand in the face. With averted eyes, he said, “ The thing is more difficult than 
you imagine. It cannot be accomplished. You do not know what peril we are 
in. A furious band can launch itself against the Chambers with the most fright- 
ful excesses ; and we have no means of defence. Be assured that it is I alone 
who now hold back this menacing crowd. If the Royalist party be not massa- 
cred, it will owe its life solely to my efforts.” 

M. de Chateaubriand responded in brave words, which perhaps the occasion 
warranted, “ My lord, I have seen some massacres. Those who have passed 
through the Revolution are inured to war. These grey moustaches are not terri- 
fied by objects which frighten the conscripts.” 

These not very courteous words, which implied that, though the duke might 
be a coward, the viscount was not, terminated the interview. 

The Democrats endeavored to get up an agitation in the streets, but failed. 
They had neither leaders, organization, nor money. Chateaubriand, in the Cham- 
ber of Peers, made one of the most eloquent of his speeches, full of manly vig- 
or and poetic beauty, in which he denounced both an elective monarchy and a 
republic, and advocated the claims of the old régime. But the Peers, trembling 
lest a republic should come and rob them of their titles and estates, voted, by a 
majority of eighty-nine to ten, to offer the crown to Louis Philippe. The two 
Chambers hurriedly prepared a constitution, to which Louis Philippe gave his 
assent. The ceremony took place with much pomp in the Chamber of Deputies, 
on the 9th of August, 1830. 

“ Gentlemen, Peers, and Deputies,” said the Duke of Orleans, “I have read 
with great attention the declaration of the Chamber of Deputies and the adhe- 
sion of the Peers, and I have weighed and meditated upon all its expressions. 
I accept, without restriction or reserve, the clauses and engagements which that 
declaration contains, and the title of King of the French, which it confers upon 
me.” He then took the following oath: “In the presence of God, I swear to ob- 
serve faithfully the Constitutional Charter, with the modifications contained in 
the declaration ; to govern only by the laws and according to the laws ; to render 
fair and equal justice to every one, according to his right, and to act in every- 
thing in no other view but that of the interest, the happiness, and the glory of 
the French people.” The hall resounded with shouts of “ Vive le Roi.’ The 
new-made sovereign, with a splendid cortege, retired, to take up his residence in 
the Tuileries, as King of the French. The revolution was consummated. The 
throne of Louis Philippe was erected. 

Joun S. C. Abzort. 





THE DUCHESNE ESTATE. 


\ \ YE have before us one of the large, smooth, prairie-like landscapes of the 

Opelousas country in Western Louisiana. As we are in the times be- 
fore the rebellion, in the times when this prairie had been tamed by the hand of 
agriculture, and not yet driven wild again by the hand of war, the view is one 
of canefields and cornfields and fruit orchards, of abundant and monotonous fer- 
tility, of verdure beyond verdure. 

Miles away from the spires of a considerable village, and yet, so even is that 
oceanic land, within sight of them, stands a plantation mansion, a building 
which seems of Europe rather than of America, so plain and large and solid is 
it, a mass of stone clothed in mortar. Under the heavily-arched piazza which 
covers the front of this mansion, sits a lady alone, her eyes fixed on another 
plantation residence similar to this, except that it is larger. The lady is Miss 
Ninette Rambeau, and she is looking at the Duchesne place. 

Of a sudden—“ Hullo! Wah, wah, wah! He, Miss Ninette! Jumboloro 
tell you fust. He come, Miss Ninette; Mas’r Henry Vincent come. Wah, 
wah, wah !” 

Across the yard which separates the house from the road rampaged one of 
the antiques and curiosities of the African race, a negro who had not yet ceased 
to be fractionally monkey, a little less than primitive man, a tamed monster. 
Hat off, tufts of white wool jigging about his black scalp, legs and arms of dif- 
ferent lengths flying in all directions, a huge came or stick joining erratically in 
the movement, a whirlwind of tattered clothing circling and shaking around 
him, his appearance and locomotion were alike amazing. He was lame; one leg 
was much longer than the other; he used the short leg as a pivot and a means 
of propulsion; he swung around on it, and tumbled ahead of it. His cane was 
incessantly busy ; he seemed to walk on it and to fly with it; it was a crutch, 
and it was a wing; moreover it made gestures. As he scratched and tumbled 
and punched along, his twisted mouth gave forth a congregation of shouts, a 
clamor as of various voices. He laughed and talked at once ; when he laughed 
he squeaked ; when he talked he bellowed. It was squeak and bellow, bellow 
and squeak, all across the yard. 

“Hi! H-o-o-o! He done come. Jumboloro tell you fust. Wah, wah, 
wah! Mas’r Henry Vincent. He done come, Miss Ninette. He over to Du- 
chesne House. H-0-0-0!” 

The young lady had sprung to her feet, her face a rose and her eyes dia- 
monds. “Has he really come?” she asked, leaning over the railing of the pi- 
azza and gazing eagerly at the ancient nondescript. “ Did you see him?” 

“No. Didn’ see um. Annt Chloe say he come. Wah, wah, wah. Tell 
Jumboloro so. H-o-0-0! Jumboloro hop into wagon ; git right along to tell Miss 
Ninette ; wah, wah, wah! Guess you glad. Guess Missus Rambeau glad. 
Guess everybody on the ole place glad. Wah, wah, wah! H-o-o-0!” 

Having squeaked and bellowed himself the merest trifle blacker—no, lighter 
—in the face than usual, this venerable man-monkey collapsed upon the ground 
and wrestled for breath, meanwhile grinning with a forty skeleton power. 

“Oh, Iam so glad!” exclaimed Ninette Rambeau. “ Thank you, Jumbo- 
loro. Now, here,” taking out her portmonnaie, “here is your five dollar piece. 
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I didn’t think it would be you who would get it. Don’t spend it all in rum and 
make a brute of yourself.” 

“ No, no,” squeaked the primitive man, rising to his feet with as much labor 
as if he were climbing a tree, and commencing a dance which seemed like the 
orgie of a scarecrow. Ifa loom, a washing machine and a possessed planchette 
had been working all together inside his raiment, they could not have flung about 
its tags and bobtails of cotton sacking with greater extravagance. It might 
have been the pre-adamite dance, the hornpipe of the lake-dwellers of Switzer- 
land, with a reminiscence of gorilla caperings. 

“ Jus’ buy one leetle drop,” he bellowed. “One drop to drink your health 
—drink health of Missus Rambeau—drink health of Mas’r Vincent—drink 
health of wedding—” 

And so he went on, imagining toasts enough to lay forty men-monkeys under 
their tables, if so be they should possess such furniture. 

Ninette rushed into the house, sent one African after her horse, another afte 
her riding-whip, another after her bootees, another to see what had become of 
the first, until it seemed as if a whole Gold Coast were in commission. “ Tell 
mamma, as soon as she comes in,” she said, mounting her saddle, “tell her Mr. 
Vincent has come, and I will bring him to dinner.” She was glowing with ex- 
citement and joy; you might easily admit her mother’s claim that she was the 
handsomest girl in the parish ; one seldom sees a more dazzling brunette than 
she was at the moment. In less than ten minutes she had cantered two miles, 
and was prancing up the great yard of the Duchesne mansion. The house was 
a huge pile of brick, daubed with coarse, yellowish, weather-stained plaster, 
which made no pretence of being granite or marble. The facade was a two- 
storied veranda, the lower story supported by heavy arches, the upper one by 
pillars of masonry. In the rear was a double row of negro houses facing each 
other, some thirty in number, solid and comfortable dwellings, also of brick and 
plaster. The grounds were grassless, of course; nothing deserving the name 
of turf can be raised in that southern region; but there was a paradise of or- 
ange trees, of rare shrubs and of flowers ; the senses were mastered by rich 
tints and strong perfumes. Around, over thousands of acres, stretched the high, 
grey cypress fences and the well-tilled fields of the Duchesne estate. 

Notwithstanding coarse material and a prison-like plainness of architecture, 
the house showed signs of a barbaric sumptuousness. The door-knob and bell- 
handle were of solid silver; the name Duchesne was let into the marble door- 
step in large silver letters ; through the open windows were visible pictures and 
ponderous mahogany furniture. Clearly enough, this had been the residence of 
a man who did not quite know what to do with all his money. A woman would 
have handled treasures to better advantage in the way of decoration. 

As Ninette pulled up at the front door, a negro in soiled livery appeared and 
took her bridle. 

“Ah, Tom!” she said, gaily, as she dismounted; “I have come to call on 
the new master. Do you think he will see me?” 

Tom, it appeared, was a stutterer; he evidently had something to say; but 
he could not begin on it; and before he had cracked the first syllable between 
his laboring jaws, Ninette was in the house. Gathering her riding dress out of 
the way of her eager little bootees, she whisked through a broad hall and rus- 
tled into a monstrous parlor. 

There—embarras de richesse—were two men, and neither of them the man 
she sought! The sparkle of her eye went out like a falling star, and her mouth 
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made a little pouting, pitiful grimace, such as one might expect from a disap- 
pointed rose. 

The two men sat at a table, on which were two bottles of the Duchesne ma- 
deira, a platter of cold fowl, and a bowl of salad. One of them, the one who had 
the most confidence and ownership in his port, the one who, at first sight, could 
be distinguished as the autocrat of the festivity, was a short, paunchy, light-haired, 
blue-eyed young fellow, well dressed, in regard to material, but with a slatternly, 
untied, unbuttoned air, as though his clothes were intoxicated. His round and 
shiny face, quick-glancing eyes, and quirking mouth expressed a combination of 
smartness, slyness, impudence, and vice, slightly relieved by glimpses of jollity 
and coarse goodfellowship. 

He carried his bullet head over his right shoulder, and his shining beaver on 
his left temple. One eye was closely shut, and the other ostentatiously wide 
open. The bridge of his nose was barked or blazed, as though some hewer of 
human countenances had lately been that way, and had marked out his road for 
areturn. His upper lip, too, was clumsily cut, after the manner of knuckles in 
cutting ; and his whole countenance had a swollen look, which made the humane 
soul desire to bandage it. In fine, he had the air of a New York rough, or a 
Baltimore plug lately out of a fight. 

His companion was, apparently, a low-bred Southerner, of the cross-roads’ 
grocery type; middle-aged, with long, unkempt, greasy hair, and whitish eyes ; 
a face so cadaverously pale and unwholesomely flabby that it would have deterred 
a Maori from eating him; the sloppiest and seediest of black clothing, and a 
meeching, unsteady demeanor. A man who frequently saw his betters ; a man 
much bullied by his own consciousness ; a man who “had no use” for a sheriff; 
a shamefaced, played-out “dead beat.” 

As Ninette faced them, both rose to their feet, the younger with an expres- 
sion of impudent courtesy, the elder with sheepish respect. She was so far from 
being pleased with their appearance that her first impulse was to turn her back on 
them without a word and go on searching for the one person whom she wanted. 
Nevertheless, they were white men; and, in those Dixie days, all white people 
owed civility to all other white people ; for were they not all alike members of 
the great, natural, Caucasian aristocracy? So Ninette made a slight bow, and. 
said, “‘I expected to see Mr. Henry Vincent.” 

“ Have a seat, ma’am,” responded the bullet-headed youth, firing a shot of 
admiration at her with his open eye. “Very happy to see you here. Let me 
offer you a glass of madeira—some of the old Duchesne tap—first-rate article, 
ma’am.” 

As he turned to fill a glass, he gave his blubbering comrade the wink of a 
Five Points Lothario. 

“Is Mr. Henry Vincent here?” demanded Ninette, without stirring from her 
position. 

“Can’t say he is, just at present,” admitted the plug, slightly quelled by her 
dignified tone. 

“ When is he coming ?” 

“Don’t know nary such person.” 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed Ninette, frankly staring her astonishment. “I 
heard that the heir of this estate had arrived.” 

“All right. Here he is—quite at your service,” grinned the fellow, tapping 
his waistcoat respectfully, as though it now belonged to his betters. 

“You the heir!” 


53 
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Ninette flushed with downright anger ; what did the impudent creature mean ? 

“Tam. Sothey say. That’s the wi//.” These short sentences were uttered 
at intervals, with an accent which was meant to be impressive, and which ~— 
have been considered impressive at Jones’s Wood. 

“Who did you say you thought was the heir?” he suddenly added, with an 
expression of hard-drinking slyness. 

“Mr. Henry Vincent, a friend of Mr. Duchesne’s. It was so understood 
here.” 

The plug turned to his comrade ; he opened his right eye and shut the left ; 
then he opened his left eye and shut the right. To this speechless succession 
of queries the blubber-faced man responded by an imbecile stare, unilluminated 
by a wink or a grimace. 

“ This is very singular,” stammered Ninette, preparing to go. “I don’t com- 
prehend it.” 

“Can’t say but what I’m slightly mixed myself,” broke in the youngster, evi- 
dently anxious to detain her. “I knew Duchesne; I may say I done lots of 
business with him at my place in Carrollton; he used to booze there. I kep’a 
licker store—very best brands and taps, you bet; and Duchesne knew what to 
call for. But as to making me his heir, that beats me. I own beat on it. How- 
ever, he doneit. I’ve seen the will, and that’s the way it spells, ‘ All my estate 
to Edward Roland, of Carrollton,’ or words to that effect. Now, I’m Edward 
Roland, of Carrollton. I’m Edward Roland, and this is my friend and faithful 
barkeeper, Jake Philpot. Jake, make the lady a bow.” 

Ninette began to fear lest the man spoke the truth about the will. Her color, 
which a moment ago had been crimson, now sank to a lily-like pallor. She was 
tremulous from head to foot, and could scarcely conceal her emotion. 

“Good morning, sir,” she said. ‘ Excuse my intrusion. I had expected to 
meet an old friend. ; 

“ Young man, this Mr. Vincent?” inquired Edward Roland, with a gleam of 
fresh interest. With one watery eye settled on her face, and the other quizzi- 
cally closed, he looked outrageously impudent. 

Ninette glanced at him angrily. He seemed to be peering into her feelings 
toward Henry Vincent; his squint had the insolence of a leer. Suppressing a 
desire to strike him across the face with her riding whip, she marched superbly 
out of the room. 

“T say, what name?” called Roland, stumbling after her. 

His companion caught him by the coat skirt, muttering, “ God’s sake, let her 
‘lone. She’s one of the high-toned sort. Git yerself into a big fight.” 

“ All right,” answered Roland. “Let’s have lunch. Here’s to her health. 
Devilish splendid gal. I'll bring her round yet. Women ain’t a goin’ to sour on © 
a young fellow, peart and healthy, and pooty good lookin’, who owns the Du- 
chesne estate.” 

Having winked at Philpot, right eye and left eye alternately, twelve or four- 
teen times, he opened his sore mouth with a grimace for a piece of cold fowl. 

Meantime, Ninette rode homeward as fast as she came. At the gate, she met 
Jumboloro, his tufts of white wool jigging and hornpiping with delight, his “hu- 
man evasions” of limbs performing unearthly capers, his flags and streamers of 
raiment waving in a fashion to scare all the crows in North America. 

“ H-o-0-0 !” he bellowed, and then squeaked, “ Wah, wah, wah. You see him? 
Aha! What Jumboloro tell you? Jumboloro tell you fust. Mas’r Henry Vin- 
cent. Pretty soon Missus Henry Vincent. Wah, wah, wah.” 
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“Jumboloro, what did you deceive me so for?” answered Ninette, with irri- 
tation. “Mr. Vincent is not there.” 

“Wah, wah, wah,” squealed the man-monkey, tears of laughter rolling down 
his leathery cheeks, folded like the skin of a rhinoceros. “Oh yes, he be. You 
seen him. Now you want to plague Jumboloro. Aunt Chloe tell me the young 
man come what own the ’state. Wah, wah.” Here he went into a new par- 
oxysm of delighted gambols and squeaks, as if he were a young raccoon who had 
just pulled some other raccoon’s tail. 

“You old simpleton!” exclaimed Ninette, as she dashed on toward the 
house. In the veranda she was met by her mother, a dark, tall, full-formed, 
dignified and yet politic-looking woman, between the ages of forty and fifty. 

“ Ah, you bad subject!” said Madame Rambeau, with a smile. “ What sort 
of behavior is this in a young lady! Running off to see young men alone, even 
if they are betrothed lovers—it won’t do, Ninette. Such things make talk. 
Well,” she added with an air of satisfaction, “is Mr. Vincent coming to dinner ?” 

“T haven’t seen him,” answered the girl, ready to cry with vexation and dis- 
appointment. 

“Haven’t seen him! Why, Jumboloro told me—” 

Then came Ninette’s story as to whom she had seen and what she had 
heard in the Duchesne mansion. Madame Rambeau listened with a flush of as- 
tonishment, which at last changed into the paleness of alarm and anger. 

“Ts it possible that the man deceived us!” she exclaimed. “ Is it possible 
that Duchesne was a liar and scoundrel!” 

“Oh, mamma !—I should have taken Henry all the same.” 

Madame responded by a look which appeared to say, “I might not have let 
you.” p 
Then ensued a long conversation concerning the deceased planter, from 
which we will draw such items of information as seem important, adding to them 
gossip derived from other sources. 

Tillet Duchesne had been one of the richest landed proprietors of Louisi- 
ana. An only and spoiled child, he had grown up, not only with tastes for 
coarse revelry, but so ignorant that he could not write the shortest note without 
faults of spelling. What means were ‘there of driving learning into a youngster 
whose father was dead, whose mother humored all his whims, who used his 
tutors as butts for practical jokes, and who had drawn a knife on more than one 
of them? His whole manhood was spent in hunting, in eating and drinking, in 
gambling and low frolics. Sometimes he passed weeks in the purlieus of New 
Orleans, carousing with rowdies and even with criminals. He never went to 
the North or to Europe; conscious of his educational and moral deficiencies, he 
did not care to exhibit them to strangers ; he was at ease only among the boon 
companions of his youth or the roughs whom he encountered by hazard; his 
life was a round of stupid, unvaried, commonplace, provincial debauchery. 

At the age of sixty, three years before his death, the physical inability to 
carouse longer had wrought in him a species of reformation. He was nowa 
gaunt, haggard man; his tall, stooping figure crawling painfully on crutches, 
his yellow and wrinkled face distorted with pain, his eyes red and watery from 
sleeplessness, his swollen feet swathed in flannel. His temper, always peevish 
and often fantastically violent, made him a terror to his dependants. Happily 
he was a bachelor and without relatives. His cruelties, if he committed any, 
were borne by the speechless carcass of slavery, and no echo has come down to 


annoy us. 
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In these woful latter years, limited by his digestion to one cigar a day, 
unable to drink three glasses of wine without passing the night in purgatory, de- 
barred from playing the flute (his only accomplishment) by the stiffness of his 
chalky fingers, he became an object of pity to people from whom his wealth had 
only been able to extort endurance. 

Among those who now treated him with consideration were the Rambeau 
ladies. Madame Rambeau had once refused Duchesne ; perhaps her heart re- 
lented toward an ancient lover; so it is often with women. As she was a widow 
and reputed to be politic, envious people of course charged her with designs 
upon the old bachelor’s estate. When a couple of years had worn this suspicion 
threadbare, and when Ninette, having grown up to attractive womanhood, had 
refused two or three eligible offers, the whisper arose that the mother was seek- 
to catch Duchesne for the daughter. 

We cannot say how it was; there is no denying that Madame Rambeau was 
artful and ambitions, and such a mother is sometimes her child’s deadliest 
eremy. But nothing happened between the old man and the girl beyond an in- 
timacy in which the former was always a patient and the lattera nurse. She 
found it hard work to amuse him; it was wearisome to be always at cards, 
chess and backgammon, but at last, as if favored with a new childhood, he took 
a fancy to books. After she had repeatedly offered to read to him, and after he 
had as often refused with a grimace, he allowed her to try him with “Ivanhoe.” 
In half an hour be became furiously interested and henceforward he bought and 
heard fictions by the dozen. 

We mention this subject because it leads us to a strange gleam of light upon 
a darkened nature. As Ninette read to the broken-down and little less than 
dying old debauchee the plea of Jeanie Deans for her sister, she observed that 
her listener repeatedly wiped his eyes with his fingers. 

“ Does the light trouble you, Mr. Duchesne ?” she asked. 

“ No, no, go on,” he answered, turning slightly away from her. 

The reading proceeded; he took out his handkerchief and covered his face 
with it ; she rose and said, “I will draw the curtain, Mr. Duchesne.” 

“No, no, my dear,” he answered, dropping his handkerchief and exposing 
his wet face. ‘ The truth is that I am snivelling over a novel.” 

Ninette’s feelings, already much moved by the pathetic narrative, gave way 
entirely before this confession, and she burst frankly into tears. 

“My dear,” said the old roué, “you are a good girl, and I have been a bad 
man. Iam honored and bettered by sharing your feelings.” 

Presently followed another romance of more importance to Ninette. Enter 
a tall and handsome young man, somewhat too much of the Lara type for ma- 
ture puritan taste, but quite fitted to win the admiration of a young lady. Du- , 
chesne introduced him as Mr. Henry Vincent, the son of an old friend in Mobile. 
The two young people met constantly; the natural result was a love affair; 
should it be an engagement ? 

“You need not inquire about the boy,” said Duchesne to Madame Rambeau. 
“T will guarantee him. A little wild, but good stuff, not like me. As to prop- 
erty, I will leave him my whole estate, if you will consent to the match, and he 
will take my name. I owe him something. His father saved my life in a ren- 
contre. Besides, I like the young fellow. Besides, I like Ninette.” 

Well, the will had been made ; the engagement had taken place ; the young 
man had been sent off on business ; during his absence the old man had died. 
Meanwhile Vincent’s letters to Ninette had strangely ceased ; and at last in- 
stead of him, arrived this other claimant, Edward Roland. 
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Such are the events which bring us down to the commencement of our nar- 
rative. 

“It does not seem possible that Duchesne deceived us,” murmured Madame 
Rambeau. “What motive ? unless he was insane ?” 

“ He drew, or at least he re-wrote his will,” said Ninette. “He spelled so 
horribly, you know ; he may have made some blunder.” 

“ And where is Vinceut ?” demanded Madame, with irritation. “ Why isn’t 
he here to attend to his business ?” 

Ninette burst into tears. The mother looked at her almost angrily. The 
child, she knew, was not crying about this lost estate, but about that missing 
lover. What fools girls were, to be sure! Madame was so furious about the 
imperilled property that she could not find a gentle word for the bleeding heart. 
Merely saying, “ Ninette, don’t be a baby,” she fell into a solemn reflection. If 
Vincent did not come back, or if he came back and did not get the Duchesne 
estate, it would be her duty, she felt, to make a new arrangement for her daugh- 
ter. Would this Edward Roland do? Itis clear enough that Madame had 
abundant matter for meditation. At last she decided on a double plan; she 
would follow out one of her proposed roads for a while ; then, if it seemed best, 
she would shift to the other. Leaving her in this forked bewilderment, we will 
take a glance at the Messrs. Roland and Philpot, much occupied all this while 
with the Duchesne pullets and madeira, although the estate is not yet settled. 

“ Hadn’t we best be gittin’ back to the shop?” asked Philpot, after two or 
three days of continuous eating and drinking, which Roland called “looking 
over the property.” 

“Can’t see it,” was the answer. “ Let the old rum-hole run itself. I’m not 
going back there to roost. It’s a mighty good market up here, and the bunks 
just fit my backbone. What’s the use of going anywhere? The whole busi- 
ness has got to come where Iam. If the lawyers want me, let ’’em call. I’m 
comfortable. Ring for another bottle, won’t you?” 

They drank as usual; neither more nor less ; simply all they could. The 
result was as usual that the flatby Philpot slept on the first landing of the stair- 
way, while Roland was just able to get to bed in his boots and trowsers. The 
household servants, aristocratically contemptuous of this plebeian Stefano and 
Trinculo, had already learned to minister to them very carelessly, especially in 
their hours of helplessness. During the night Roland awoke. Every man who 
has continuously abused his nerves with strong drink, knows the mysterious 
terrors which come upon the inebriate when he struggles out of his nightmares, 
amid darkness and solitude. It was not by any means the first time that this 
precocious debauchee had awakened in such a state of fright that he dared not 
stir or call out. But this time there was really something horrible present ; 
something which made the roots of his hair shudder, and his skin give out a 
cold sweat ; something which for a moment paralyzed his limbs and his tongue. 
Vaporous moonlight, falling through bluish gauze curtains, cast a sickly gleam 
upon a tall, lank and upright figure, draped in burial white. Its head alone was 
uncovered ; the graveclothes, drooping upon the narrow shoulders, disclosed a 
skull; the yellowish cranium, the bleached teeth and cavernous eye-sockets 
showed with horrible distinctness. It stood by the window, with the stiffness 
of asentinel. But at Roland’s first start of consciousness, it quitted its posi- 
tion with a slow movement, swept noiselessly to the foot of the bed, and halted 
there, facing the scared drunkard. Now, for the first time, Roland perceived a 
phosphorescent glimmer in the hollows of the eyes. 
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Had the youth been in good health, he would not probably have been shaken 
overmuch, and he certainly would not have been alarmed superstitiously. But 
his nerves were disordered by a week’s debauch ; he was not far removed from 
delirium tremens ; he was hardly sane. During one of those minutes which 
take more life out of a man than an ordinary month, he was speechless, motion- 
less, paralytic with terror. The spectre stirred; it slid to the corner of the 
bed ; it turned to approach him. 

With an effort which filled his hair and bedewed his skin with a perspiration 
like that of death, Roland threw up his benumbed hands and cried in a squeak- 
ing whisper, “ Go away !” 

It wouldn’t go ; on the contrary it came nearer ; it tried to lie down beside 
him. In disgust and horror, fearful of being embraced by this mouldering visi- 
tant, Roland tumbled to the back side of the bed. Scarcely was he there ere 
the ghost stood beside him. Back again he bounced, and back glided the spec- 
tre. Roland seemed to himself a mass of shuddering gooseflesh, on the point 
of disintegration and dissolution, ready to drop to pieces. If the shrouded tor- 
menter had dipped skeleton fingers into him and taken out handfuls of loose 
carcass, he would not have been astonished. Pieces of him might have rubbed 
off on the bedclothes without exciting his surprise. Escape at last: he leaped 
from the bed and ran: bang went his head against door-posts and walls ; he 
never minded it; he flew. Atthe prospect of safety his voice came to him in 
the long, shrill scream of a child, which recovers its breath after a fall. Still 
yelling, he reached the stairway, and fell head-foremost. It was a lucky circum- 
stance for him that flabby, blubbery Jacob Philpot had gone to sleep on the 
landing. Philpot awoke with a grunt, rolled somebody or something off his 
stomach, tumbled down the remaining stairs after it, drew his revolver and com- 
menced firing. What was the matter he did not know, but his Southern instinct 
led him to have immediate recourse to his shooting-iron, and he blazed away in 
the darkness like a platoon. It seemed to him that a dozen people got off him 
and ran away screeching. His last ball brought down a glass chandelier in the 
parlor, with a crash which nearly bereft him of his lowdown senses. Then there 
was silence ; next a tumult of negro voices ; servants bearing lights flowed into 
the hall; and thus the scene ended. 

Roland reappeared next morning, with the stains of earth and herbage on his 
back, showing how he had passed the close of the night. At the breakfast-tabie 
there was a period of sulky silence. Roland kept one eye shut ; sometimes the 
right, sometimes the left ; the open one always glaring at Philpot. The doughty 
countenance of the latter had an expression like that of a dog who discovers 
that he has attempted to bite his master, mistaking him for a stranger. 

“] say, old porpus chops, you come mighty near finishin’ me last night,” ’ 
began the heir of the Duchesne estate. 

“1 didn’t know it was you,” returned the victim of rum dropsy, with a bes- 
tial humility. “ I’d a shot myself sooner than fired at you.” 

“ Oh, you would, would you?” said Roland, with a squint of harrowing in- 
credulity. ‘ Let’s see you doit next time. I wouldn’t mind if you tried it on 
now. Don’t hold in on my account.” 

“ How could I know who was thar?” pleaded Philpot. “You mounted me 
in the dark like a bag 0’ cotton. Got your boot in my mouth the first lick. I 
thought the niggers was insurrected.” 

“ Somethin’ got into my room last night, and wanted to light on me.” 

“Like enough niggers. Was it black ?” 
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“ No, it was white—whiter than a grave-stone—had a skull and grinned at 
me. By Jiminy! I sweat all my whiskey out of me in less ’n a minute.” 

“ Look a here, Roland,” implored Philpot, “jest keep an eye on yerself. I’m 
afeard it was the man with the poker.” 

“I don’t go it half so hard as you do. Why, I got to bed last night, and 
you keeled up on the stairs.” 

“Yes, I know. But it don’t matter about me. Now you, jest come into this 
property, you’d be a heavy loss to yerself. Let’s try, jest for a day or two, to 
stay sober. Don’t let’s get outside of more ’n a bottle apiece, and that plain 
whiskey. These wines and mixed drinks are bad for the health.” 

“IT pint. Let’s have a temperance society. Tell old Tom to give us our 
two bottles, and lock up the rest and hide the key.” 

It was done. All day these two teetotallers suffered with thirst on their 
quart apiece. At evening, sober, wretched and desperate, they extorted the key 
of the wine-vault from Tom, and drank themselves a trifle drunker than usual. 
It was long past midnight when Philpot went under the table, an indistinct mass 
of snoring pulp, much in the state of a stranded jelly-fish, and not greatly differ- 
ing from one in features and expression. With his two hands on the board, as 
if about to address an audience, Roland struggled to his perpendicular, turned 
himself as slowly and carefully as if he were a crate of china, and set off lurch- 
ingly for his bedroom, one eye sagaciously open. At the stairs he halted, the 
ascent looked a mile high, and straight up at that, moreover he was vaguely 
afraid of the ghost. A little before he had not wanted assistance, but now he 
thought he should like some niggers. 

“What those fellahs gone to bed for? Why don’t they set up forme? I'll 
teach ’em their business. Ill lightcn’em. D—n’em!” 

Such were his reflections, and such he supposed were his words, as he zig- 
zagged from wall to wall toward the rear of the house. It was a spacious edi- 
fice in reality, and to Roland it now seemed illimitable. Moreover, the footing 
was unsteady; the floors keeled up before him and behind him, it was like 
walking a deck ina storm. After a laborious and eventful journey, he found a 
back door, strove obstinately with it, swore at it and got it open. Stepping into 
a piazza, faintly illuminated by starlight, he fell over something. A nonde- 
script! wrapped in loose drapery, a pack of unassorted, scrabbling legs and 
arms, a mysterious monster, soft in some spots and tough as timber in others, a 
most clamorous monster, too, squealing and bellowing in various voices. Sud- 
denly invigorated by terror, Roland grappled with it, rolled over it, went under 
it and lost himself in the middle of it. Among the amazing members of the 
creature there seemed to be one wooden one, which was particularly hard on 
him, grinding his shins, mashing his nose and pinching his fingers. 

“ H-o-o!” howled the caitiff, “who dat fightin’ me? Hi yah! Jumboloro got 
you. Now guess you catch it. H-o-o-o!” And then followed a burst of gob- 
lin laughter, “ Wah, wah, wah.” 

After a fierce struggle they tumbled apart and rose. There was a brief 
pause for breath, during which they faced each other in silence, like two game- 
cocks. Then the monster began to dance; squeaking and bellowing and toss- 
ing its drapery, it capered about Roland; legs and arms, or perhaps fins, of 
various lengths, went out and in marvellously; now and then it stamped with 
what sounded like a hoof. 

Roland had made a tolerable fight thus far, but this demonstration was too 
much for his whiskey-rotted nerves, and he undertook to retreat. The moment 
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he faced about, down came the nondescript’s head, there was a miscellaneous 
charge of legs and fins.and hoofs, one awful butt, and the drunkard was on his 
face. He rolled over on his back just in time to witness a new horror. Witha 
rush of drapery a white object passed through the piazza and into the hall, where 
it turned and revealed a skeleton head, the eye sockets faintly blazing. Utter- 
ing a simultaneous shriek, the late combatants skedaddled in any number of dif- 
ferent directions. The last sound which Roland heard was that awful hoof 
going from him through the darkness. For the second time in forty-eight hours 
he passed the night out of doors. By afternoon of the next day the house ser- 
vants were full of stories about ghosts, vondoos and obis. There was an in- 
fluenza of fright on the place, everybody caught it, and had it badly, like a 
second attack of measles ; niggers and white folks, they were all laid up with it. 

“T say, I never believed in ghosts before,” observed Roland to the chalky- 
faced Philpot. ‘“ But hanged if it don’t begin to smell pretty strong of ’em, 
What’s to be done, old porpus chops ? ” 

“ Better quit till the ’state is settled. Reckon it ain’t quite squar, this livin’ 
on a dead man afore the lawyers is done with him. Told ye, ’n the fust place, 
didn’ feel easy bout it.” 

“ What would the boys say to hear we was scared out by ghosts ?” 

“ Boys be cussed! If they say anything, ask ’em to settle thar bills.” 

“TI guess I won’t go till I’ve inquired into the character of this old institution 
among the neighbors,” decided Roland. ‘Have up some horses, Philpot. 
We'll ride round.” 

The Rambeau house being the nearest, they made their first visit there. 
Philpot, like a meek lowdowner, as he was, wanted to stop in the hall, but Ro- 
land nudged him, trod on his toes and winked at him authoritatively, and the 
two entered the parlor together. With a slight flush in her pale, massive face, 
Madame Rambeau rose to receive the heir of the Duchesne estate. Her eye 
was very investigating, she was querying whether the young man would do, she 
glanced to see how he was received by Ninette. A very politic and a slightly 
greedy lady was Madame Rambeau. Ninette answered the awkward bow of 
Roland bya cold inclination of the head, and without rising. Even Madame 
found the young man “horrid,” could hardly conceal her dislike of his gashed 
lip, sore nose, swelled face and plug-ugly manner, began to feel that he could 
not by any possibility be made to do. Still, she had told Ninette to treat him 
decently, in case he should call; she had tried to hint to her that a fortune is to 
a husband what sugar is to a pill, and she was secretly wrathful at the girl’s 
averted face and chill demeanor. Daughters have so little sympathy with the 
troubles and anxieties of mothers! Daughters, in short, are so hardhearted ! 
So felt Madame. é; 

“My name is Roland,” said the legatee, advancing with one moist eye closed 
and the other fixed on Ninette. “And this is my friend and bar—my friend, 
Mr. Philpot.” . 

“Have the goodness to sit down,” replied Madame Rambeau. “But why 
call yourself Roland? The name should now be Duchesne, should it not?” 

“You're right, ma’am. Duchesne. That’s the will. That’s so. But I 
haven’t got used to it yet. New thing.” 

“Ah! but you are so well paid for it!” smiled the lady. “The Duchesne 
estate is worth a name, even an aristocratic one, like yours.” 

“ Heavy old estate,” admitted Roland. “ Big thing.” 

Madame’s eyes flashed—this coarse, stupid boor was intolerable, she wanted 


to hurt him. 
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“ Are you descended from the great Roland—the Roland of Charlemagne?” 
she asked. ‘“ He was mad, you know. I hope brain affection does not run in 
the family.” 

Roland had not a suspicion that he was being satirized ; her sneer, smothered 
in smiles, was to him quite impalpable. Moreover, not being a student of 
Ariosto, he was puzzled by her allusion to Orlando Furioso. He glanced askant 
at Philpot for guidance. But that worthy, overwhelmed by the presence of 
“high-toned ” people, sat meek and speechless on the edge of his chair, his 
napless hat between his greasy knees and his white eyes fixed on the floor. 

“You beat me, ma’am,” confessed Roland. “You do beat me éad. I don’t 
know whether I’m descended from the old chap or not. Was he much mad?” 

“He entirely lost his wits, and they had to be sought for in the moon,” said 
Madame, gravely. 

“ The devil!” muttered Roland, turning a glance of bewilderment upon Phil- 
pot. The latter slightly elevated his colorless eyes, and whispered out of one 
corner of his tobacco-stained mouth, “ Some vondoo business, I reckon.” 

“Queer country, anyway, ma’am,” continued Roland. “ My old house over 
there is haunted, or somethin’ like it.” 

“Ah! is it?” answered Madame, calmly. “ But, of course, it is. I knew it.” 

“The what’s-his-name you did! How long has it been so?” 

“ About fifty years.” 

“What? and old Duchesne lived there all the while ?” 

“ But it killed him at last, you know.” 

“TI say, Philpot, that’s what made the old boy drink so,” whispered Roland, 
opening both his eyes with a start. 

Philpot, wiping the perspiration from his putty-colored face, responded with 
a groan of assent and dismay. After some further conversation the visitors de- 
parted. . 

When the door had closed behind them, Ninette spoke for the first time since 
their appearance. 

‘Mamma, how could you tell them that the Duchesne place has been 
haunted ?” 

“IT meant,” replied the mother, “haunted by vice.” 

“Ah! but that is too bad on our poor old friend. I am sure he was good 
when he cried over Jeanie Deans.” 

“ Besides, I want that brute to be driven away,” continued the elder lady. 
“T want time for Vincent to be found, and toarrive. Every day that this crea- 
ture stays strengthens his claim to the estate. Possession, I have always heard, 
is nine points of the law.” 

Thus, in her womanly and dense ignorance of law, talked Madame. 

What with the skeleton-headed apparition, and his drunken fight with the 
equally drunken Jumboloro, and Madame Rambeau’s adroit hints of ancient 
hauntings, our friend Roland went home convinced that the Duchesne place 
was no fitting residence for human beings. 

“ Hanged if I don’t travel to-morrow!” he said to Philpot, as they ambled 
along. “And before I come back, I’ll have a new house built. I ain’t goin’ to 
live in a grave, with ghosts and vondoos, Philpot. It ain’t my style. It never 
was, and I ain’t goin’ to begin it now, you bet your pile on it.” 


That evening, Ninette, alone in the Rambeau veranda, was pondering and, 
perhaps, crying over the question, “ Where was Vincent?” The Duchesne es- 
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tate was now a matter of minor consequence to her, so overwhelming was her 
anxiety as to the fate of the man she loved. Not a word from him for three 
weeks ; no reply to letters of inquiry sent to Mobile. It was insupportable, it 
was horrible. 

Presently there was an outburst of joyful shrieks and bellows from the green- 
ery, near the gate; and in another moment Jumboloro appeared in the shadowy 
pathway which led up to the mansion. The bacchanalian old faun was outdoing 
himself; it seemed as if his sound leg would run clear away from his hobbed 
one, and dismember him; his raiment waved, his stick slashed the orange 
branches, and the whites of his eyes illuminated the evening. 

Prancing, jerking, snorting, and squeaking up to the veranda, he bellowed, 
“H-o-o-o! This time he come. Mas’r Henry Vincent! Here he be for sure. 
Jumboloro tell you both times. Wah, wah, wah.” 

Strong desire is always ready to take the wings of hope, and carry us aloft. 
Ninette sprang to her feet, with the cry, “ Oh, Jumboloro! is it true?” 

Then, seeing another figure coming up the walk, she rushed down the steps, 
ran through the flower-scented gloom, and threw herself into eager arms. 

“ My darling! my goddess! my glorious beauty!” whispered the stranger, 
turning her head back to look into her face. 

After a time, no doubt pleasantly filled, there came a moment when she was 
able to say, “Oh! what has kept you so long?” 

“T am ashamed to tell you,” he answered. But I may as well make a clean 
breast of it. Such a thing shall never have a chance to happen again. I was in- 
vited to a bachelor supper in New Orleans. After supper, as I was going home, 
or going somewhere, I don’t know where—pardon me, my dear child; I assure 
you it is the last foily of the kind. Well, I don’t know what happened till next 
morning. But then I found myself on a vessel dropping down the river. They 
told me that I had shipped myself fora common sailor. I don’t believe it. I 
believe that I was kidnapped while I was asleep. You will forgive me, won’t 
you?” 

“What an outrage!” exclaimed Ninette. “The wretches ought to be pun- 
ished.” 

“Well, I made a row, as you may suppose. After a few days I frightened 
the captain, and he took me into the cabin. Finally, we met a vessel bound for 
New Orleans ; and so, instead of visiting Havre, here Iam. You are not angry 
with me? You don’t despise me, Ninette?” 

“Oh, Henry!” she sighed, lifting her face to worship him. 

“You are sufficiently punished,” she said, presently. “You have lost the 
Duchesne estate. But I ought not to have told you so suddenly,” she added, 
tenderly. “Don’t mind it. We shall not need it. We can be very happy with-’ 
out it.” 

“You dear child,” he whispered, caressing her hand. “Tell me the whole 
story.” 

“It has gone to a hideous little wretch—a barkeeper, or something of that 
sort—who calls himself Edward Roland. Oh, there is no doubt about it. The 
will said Edward Roland. Nobody comprehends ; but so it is.” 

“My name is Edward Roland,” he answered, with a smile. 

“Henry! what do you mean?” she exclaimed, stepping back from him. 
“Who are you?” 

“ Now, I have got to tell you another bad affair, and this time you will be 
really angry,” he stammered. “It was a duel.” 
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“Oh!” answered Ninette, in a tone of relief. Duels were not crimes in the 
eyes of Southern girls. 

“T was a second,” he continued. “One of the principals was killed. So 
the authorities of Mobile got out warrants for all the parties concerned. I was 
not to blame. I had tried to bring about a peaceable settlement. Still, I didn’t 
want to be arrested. So Iran away. I took the name of Henry Vincent, and 
lived for a while in Carrollton. Then I came up here to visit my father’s old 
friend, Duchesne. That is the whole mystery, Ninette. Are you angry with 
me?” If she was angry she did not show it in the usual way, for she let him 
seize her hands once more. 

“TI knew about this other Roland,” he added. ‘ Duchesne knew him, too— 
used to drink at his place. But he probably never heard him called anything but 
Ned. I heard of the fellow’s claim in New Orleans, and have seen my lawyer 
about it. The will is badly worded, of course; but my right can be maintained. 
Your mother is a witness as to what Roland was meant.” 


Some weeks after Edward Roland, the barkeeper, had been dispossessed by 
Edward Roland, the gentleman (now Duchesne), the conversation at the Ram- 
beau dinner-table turned on the ghost of the Duchesne mansion. 

‘“‘ Perhaps I had best explain,” said Madame Rambeau. “ It was a little trick 
of my own. Cato here managed it admirably.” 

Cato grinned from ear to ear, and went on serving the table. 

“ What was the use of it?” demanded Ninette. 

“ Well—it was soothing,” answered Madame. J. W. De Forest, 








TO J. R. L. ON HIS FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


{Read at James Russell Lowell’s birthday celebration, February 22, 1869, at Elmwood, Cambridge, Mass.] 


T fifty years, how many frosty polls 
We see, whose wintry solitude begins ; 


How many faces, hard as Chaldee scrolls— 
Crowfeet on parchment skins. 

At fifty, Time has picked our thickest locks, 
Polished the outer, dulled the inner head ; 

Filched golden dreams from many a knowledge box, 
And left dry facts instead. 

Old beaux—not Cupid’s—are at fifty bent, 
With stooping shoulders and with shambling gait, 

Their sinew-strings all slack—their arrows spent, 
Their quivers desolate. 

At fifty, scholars cease to dream, whose youth 
Teemed with live thoughts and generous hopes of man ; 

All influx fresh of beauty and of truth 
Shut out as by a ban. 

Cramped by a creed that bolts its windows down 
Against the century’s light, and vital air ; 

Their dogmas shaped by some provincial town ; 
Their very gains a snare: 

Life’s best aroma gone when years should claim 
The boon of calmest thought and widest scope ; 

The ring without the gem—a faded name, 
An epitaph on hope. 
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Not so the friend whose buoyant step we greet 
Rounding his hale half-century to-day, 
Fresh as when earlier splendors lured his feet 
Along the enchanted way, 
When o’er the land, lulled to unhealthy rest, 
He blew his trumpet tones or trilled his song, 
Or winged his earnest arrow with a jest 
Against the shield of Wrong, 
The truths we scorned so long and learned so late, 
Burnt on the nation’s heart by war’s hot fire, 
Long since he taught. We know now how to rate 
His grave prophetic lyre. 
Nor less his gayer moods, when wit and joke 
Ran flashing down his chords in humor terse 
And quaint—the talk of homely Yankee folk 
Woven in sparkling verse. 
His sweet enveloping fun that wrapped the pill 
Of pungent satire, through his wise discourse 
Runs fresh as ever. Drugs that heal, not kill, 
Are his—we know their source. 
He from the first wrought, through his varied rhyme, 
For truth, for father-land, for freedom’s cause, 
As now, through riper learning, in a time 
Of better men and laws. 
Grander than ever now his lyrics ring, 
His humor with a richer flavor fraught ; 
Sweeter the willows through his idyls sing— 
His best, his latest thought. 
Here under his ancestral elms we meet 
In fireside talk—and in his social lights, 
Unmindful how the poet’s winged feet 
Have trod the lonely heights, 
Forget the midnight lamp, the busy brain, 
The converse with the treasures of his shelves, 
And how the unconscious echo of the strain 
Makes music in ourselves. 


We greet him here, still young in wit and song— 

His hair unbleached—his eye undimmed—his frame 
Robust—a scholar ripe—a teacher strong— 

A bard the ages claim ! 


We pledge the generous l:eart—the exuberant soul 
No grave professor’s mask can change or hide ; 
One toast—“ the friend we love ”—shall sum the whole, 
Were all that’s said denied. 
For he needs not our homage or our praise ; 
He lives in us, and all who know his worth. 
Flatter him not with formal wreath of bays 
Grown in your Cambridge earth ; 
But crown him with the iris of his soul, 
Caught irom the sunshine of his life and name. 
Our reflex of his light the aureole 


That makes our love his fame. 
C. P. CRANCH, 





ANIMAL FOOD. 


ITS PREPARATION FOR THE TABLE. 


HE preparation of animal food for use at the table, and the chemica] 
T changes involved in the different processes of cooking, are of the great- 
est importance from a physiological point of view. When meat is properly pre- 
pared it is wholesome and toothsome, but if the process is performed in an im- 
proper manner the nutritive power is injured, and it becomes indigestible. It 
has been well said that 

Some man’s wit 
Found th’ art of cookery to delight his sense : 
More bodies are consumed and killed with it 
Than with the sword, famine or pestilence. 

Savarin declares, in one of his aphorisms, that ‘‘ animals feed ; man eats ; the 
inan of intellect alone knows ow to eat.” To those who belong to the last 
category the truth of the statement is self-evident ; but when we reflect how few 
persons in this country pay any attention either to what they eat, or how it is 
cooked, or how it is served, we may almost despair of the future. If “ the fate 
of nations depends upon how they are fed,” the prospect before the American 
people is by no means encouraging, for the science of cookery is so generally 
neglected by the mistress -of the house, that many of us who possess a moderate 
income are abject slaves of the presiding genius of the kitchen. 

Not only must we “ eat to live,” but we are allured by appetite, and rewarded 
by the enjoyment experienced from good food. This pleasure is given as a 
stimulus to induce us to seek for the best methods of preparing food to render 
it grateful to the palate. This zest or discrimination of taste would not have 
been created but for some good and beneficent purpose, and if we do not culti- 
vate it, we are like him who went and hid his talent. It is therefore incumbent 
on all to give their mite toward the increase and spread of knowledge in this 
matter, since by so doing we not only perform a duty to ourselves, but also aid 
in increasing the national prosperity. 

Political economists regard agriculture as the most important of all the oc- 
cupations of the people of a country. Nations acquiesce in their demands, and 
honor as a public benefactor the man who produces two grains of corn where 
formerly but one grew. Should we not equally honor him who demonstrates 
how we may, by improved processes of cooking, make one pound of food do the 
work of two? Krunitz says, “ A man of much knowledge, especially chemical, 
physical and dietetical, must condescend to apply himself to making experiments 
on vulgar and refined cookery, and collect the whole into a system, as has been 
done long since in regard to the knowledge and preparation of medicines.” It 
would seem that this is a field peculiarly fitted for those energetic sisters who 
seek medical laurels, and have the requisite scientific knowledge, and the refine- 
ment of taste to enable them to produce the most satisfactory results. A Night- 
ingale has taught us how to relieve suffering ; cannot other women prevent it by 
devoting a little time to the study of cookery, which may be said often to reg- 
ulate the happiness of man and the destiny of the family ? 

It is the fashion to regard the cook as a being devoted to an ignoble occupa- 
tion, unworthy of the attention of persons of refinement. In this, perhaps, we 
are too hasty. Hear what a cook has to say on the subject : 
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The art of cookery drew us gently forth 

From that ferocious life, when void of faith 

The Anthropcphaginian ate his brother ! 

To cookery we owe well-ordered states, 
Assembling men in dear society. 

Wild was the earth, man feasting upon man, 
When one of nobler sense and milder heart 

First sacrificed an animal ; the flesh 

Was sweet ; and man then ceased to feed on man ! 


They served a paunch with rich ingredients stored ; 
And tender kid, within two covering plates, 

Warm melted in the mouth. So art improved! 

° ; To enjoy the meal 
Men congregated in the populous towns, 

And cities flourish’d, which we cooks adorned 
With all the pleasures of domestic life. 


Though many may be disposed to think that our poetic cook claims too 
much, we cannot deny that cookery has always exerted a great influence over 
individuals and communities. The respectability of the occupation dates back 
to very ancient times, for Homer tells us in the “Iliad” that mighty generals 
did not hesitate to cook for themselves and their friends, as is shown in the fol- 
lowing extract from Pope’s translation : 


Patroclus o’er the blazing fire, 
Heaps, in a brazen vase, three chines entire ; 
The brazen vase Automedon sustains, 
Which flesh of porket, sheep and goat contains ; 
Achilles at the genial feast presides ; 
The parts transfixes, and with skiil divides, 
Meanwhile Patroclus sweats the fire to raise ; 


He throws a bed of glowing embers wide, 
Above the coals the smoking fragments turns 
And sprinkles sacred salt from lifted urns. 


Before passing to the discussion of the methods of cooking, it is well that 
we should make a few remarks regarding the appearance of healthy fresh meats 
of various kinds. 

Ox beef should be of fine grain or fibre, the flesh or lean of a bright red 
color and firm; the fat white, and distributed throughout the lean; it should 
not be yellow or semifluid. If the meat is entirely lean it will be tough and 
its nutritive power low. Heifer beef is close-grained, but paler than the pre- 
ceding ; the fat is very white and the bones are small ; its flavor and nutritive 
power are inferior, and its value therefore less. Bull beef is of a very dark color. 
It does not contain much fat, is generally tough, and has a strong meat-like 
odor, and an unpleasant taste. It should never be used. 

Veal is dry if fresh, It should be close-grained. If the meat is moist and 
flabby it is stale. 

Mutton should be of a clear deep pink tint; firm and with a liberal supply 
of fat. Fine wether mutton may be recognized by the presence of a small mass 
of fat on the upper part of the leg. It is more nutritious than ordinary mutton, 
and the darker its tint the finer the flavor. 

Pork should be of a pale pink tint, and the fat very firm. If it is soft or if 
the fat is yellow the meat is bad. If it is semifluid the animal has probably 
been fed on flesh. It must not be forgotten that pork is apt to contain certain 
parasites, viz., the cystecercus, which produces tapeworm, and the trichina spi- 
ralis, both of which were described in a preceding article. 

If the eyes are bright and the feet supple in poultry and birds, they are fresh; 
but if these signs are absent they are either diseased or stale. 
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Fish should always be used as fresh as possible ; when in this state the eyes 
are bright, the gills of a fine red color, and the body stiff. It would be a great 
improvement if fish were always kept alive at the stalls. It is by no means an 
impossibility in the case of fresh-water fish, for in Switzerland and in other Eu- 
ropean countries, they are preserved in tanks of water at the hotels, and only 
killed when wanted for a meal. 

In order that the chemical changes produced by cooking may be clearly un- 
derstood, it is necessary first to examine into the composition of meat. All 
flesh consists of fibrin or fibres, albumen, gelatine, fat, and osmazome or flavor- 
ing extract. The fibres and fat are insoluble in water, and in making beef-tea 
they are the parts that remain undissolved. The albumen of meat is similar to 
the white of egg before it is cooked. It is soluble in warm or cold water, but is 
coagulated if the temperature be raised to the boiling point. If meat is prop- 
erly cooked the albumen prevents the contraction and hardening of the fibre 
when heat is applied, and aids in making it tender. Since the proportion of al- 
bumen is greater in young meats, they are, if properly cooked, more tender than 
old meats. This advantage is, however, negatived by the coagulation of the al- 
bumen of the young meat, and the consequent deficiency in the amount of juice. 
The old meats, as beef and mutton, since they contain less albumen and a 
greater proportion of osmazome, are more juicy and flavorous. The osmazome 
is soluble in water, but when the albumen is coagulated by heat it is entrapped 
in its meshes and retained. It therefore follows that if it is desired to dissolve 
out the osmazome, the temperature of the water must be kept considerably be- 
low the boiling point. 

Having before us this brief outline of the composition of meat, and the ac- 
tion of heat upon its constituents, we are prepared to pass to the consideration 
of the ordinary methods of cooking, and the chemical actions involved in each. 

The object to be attained in the preparation of a soup, or extract of meat, is 
to dissolve in water as much as possible of the flesh. By proceeding in a rational 
manner, we may cause the water to take up all the constituents except the fibre 
and the fat; but if the proper application of the heat be neglected, the solution 
will contain only a very small part of the soluble ingredients. Recollecting that 
the albumen will be coagulated if the temperature approaches the boiling point, 
and so rendered entirely insoluble, it is evident that the proper procedure is to 
place the meat in cold water, and keep its temperature at from 100 deg. to 150 
deg. for a considerable period of time, depending upon the size of the mass. 
We thus allow the water to exert its solvent power, and obtain an extract con- 
taining nearly all the osmazome, albumen, and gelatine. If the meat has been 
finely divided, and the action long continued, the result will be a strong beef, 
chicken, or other tea, according to the flesh @mployed. If it has remained in 
mass, and the action of the hot water continued for a short period, the solution 
formed will be a weak soup. 

Under some circumstances, soup is prepared by treating bones and tendons, 
or the gristly structures, in a Papin’s digester. This consists of a strong metal- 
lic boiler, in which the steam can be confined, and pressure obtained. Under 
the increase of pressure, the boiling point of the water rises, its solvent power 
over gelatine is increased, and we may thus obtain a strong solution of this ma- 
terial, which answers the purpose of giving body to a soup, but does not of itself 
possess any very great value, as its nutritive power is very low. The solution 
usually becomes solid when cool, forming a jelly. Such preparations were for- 
merly, and are still used extensively in the sick room, under the impression that 
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they are very nutritious ; but this is now known to be an error, for gelatine is not 
incorporated with the tissues of the body, but is passed out of the system very 
quickly as urea. 

The gelatine solution described above may also be obtained by crushing bones 
to a coarse powder, or cutting tendonous material into very fine pieces, and boil- 
ing them for a long time. This method is the best adapted for domestic pur- 
poses. Within a few years, the sources of material from which gelatine can be 
prepared have been greatly increased by the discovery of a process by which the 
tannin is removed from old leather, leaving the skin in a condition in which the 
freed gelatine is soluble in water. By this process, gelatine is now obtained 
from old shoes or dilapidated harness ; and the history of the voyages and expe- 
riences of the atoms of gelatine in an elegant mould of jelly, as it is placed by 
the confectioner on an evening supper-table, would be curious and interesting. 

When meat is to be cooked by boiling, it is desirable that as little as possible 
of the nutriment should be extracted by the water, and, at the same time, the 
heat should be so applied that the albumen may be coagulated without being 
hardened, and the meat thus rendered tough. To accomplish this, the water 
should boil violently over a brisk fire when the mass is introduced. The first 
effect of the immersion is to stop the boiling; it should be allowed to recom- 
mence and continue for about three minutes, to form a layer of coagulated albu- 
men over the exterior of the mass. This effectually prevents the action of the 
water on the soluble constituents ; but, since a temperature of 212 deg. would 
make the albumen too hard, the vessel should be removed to a cooler place, and 
a little cold water thrown in to reduce the temperature, and the cooking finished 
at 180 deg. to 200 deg. Treated in this manner, the meat will be tender, pala- 
table, and far more digestible than if the water had been kept boiling all the time. 

Roasted meats are rarely met at American tables. It is true that there isa 
dish called roast beef; but it is not roasted. On the contrary, the meat is placed 
in an oven and baked. To those who have tasted beef prepared by both meth- 
ods, it is not necessary to say anything. To those who have always eaten baked 
beef, we recommend that they should purchase one of the tin roasters that fit in 
front of the fire, and they will find that properly-roasted meat is a very different 
thing from that which is baked, both as regards its flavor and digestibility. 

In roasting, the same result is to be attained as in boiling, viz., the formation 
of an exterior coating which shall prevent the escape of the flavorous portions, 
and the cooking of the interior without making it tough. Meat should neither 
be raw nor dried up; for, in the latter case, it becomes indigestible. 


I tell thee, Kate, ’twas burnt and dried away ; 
And I expressly am forbid to touch it, 

For it engenders choler, planteth anger; 

And better ’twere that both of us did fast, 
Since, of ourselves, ourselves are cholerick, 
Than feed it with such over-roasted flesh. 


The proper method of roasting is first to place the meat near the fire, to co- 
agulate the exterior, and form the impermeable crust ; when this is accomplished, 
it should be removed to a distance, and the cooking finished slowly at a lower 
temperature. 

The effect of roasting thus conducted is to increase the properties of the os- 
mazome, thereby rendering the meat more gratifying to the palate. At the same 
time, the judicious application of the heat has cooked the mass without making 
it tough; and, since the meat is suspended, the fat, as it melts, flows off, and 
does not soak into it. In baking, the application of the heat is more continuous ; 
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the juices are in a greater measure extracted; the confined vapors of the oven 
injure the flavor; the joint rests in a bath of melted grease, the temperature of 
which is not high enough to prevent its soaking into the meat, and the fat that 
melts on the top of the mass is absorbed and seriously impairs the digestibility 
of the lean portions. Roasted meat is juicy, tender, and flavorous. Baked 
meat is dry, often tough, and deficient in flavor. 

The loss in the three methods of cooking we have considered is of some in- 
terest from an economic point of view, and may be stated as follows: 4 lbs. of 
beef lose, in boiling, 1 Ib. ; in baking, 1 Ib. 3 oz. ; in roasting, t lb. 5 oz. ; 4 lbs. of 
mutton lose, in boiling, 14 0z.; in baking, 1 lb. 4 0z.; in roasting, 1lb.60z. From 
this it would appear that roasting is the most expensive method ; but when we 
consider the greater development of flavor, this objection is outweighed, espe- 
cially when we recollect that the melted fat is not lost, but may be employed for 
many purposes, 

Regarding the other methods of cooking we shail say but little, since the 
chemical principles involved are similar to those already considered. Boiling 
requires a brisk fire, if it is too weak the juices will be lost and the nutritive 
power proportionally diminished. Frying is boiling in melted fat instead of 
water. The fat should be hot enough to crust the flesh as soon as it is intro- 
duced, so that the meat shall not absorb the grease and thereby become indiges- 
tible. It is an old saying in armies that the frying pan kills more men than the 
bullet, and this is unfortunately too true if the frying is not properly conducted. 
Stewing, sautéing, steaming, and other methods, all have their special uses ; but 
their consideration appertains rather to the amenities of the art than to the chemi- 
cal and physiological actions with which we are dealing. 

It now remains for us to give a brief outline of the digestion of such food, in 
order that the reader may appreciate the connection existing between the diges- 
tibility of food, and the manner of cooking. 

Cooked animal food consists of lean and fat. The lean flesh is digested 
chiefly in the stomach by the juices of that organ. The stomach juice cannot 
act on fat, it therefore passes through the stomach and is digested in the intes- 
tine by its juices. Since fat is not digested in the stomach, it follows that if the 
lean flesh is soaked in melted fat it will not digest in the stomach easily, but 
will remain there for a considerable period of time, and cause indigestion or dys- 
pepsia. 

Whether the lean is soaked in fat or not depends entirely on the manner of 
cooking. If it has been baked in an oven, it will nearly always be more or 
less fat-soaked. If. in frying, the melted fat has not been sufficiently hot, the 
same result will occur, and the meat will be indigestible. Even in roasting, if 
the first heat has not been strong enough to form a crust, the flesh will, in this 
case, become som2what fat-soaked. Attention having thus been drawn to the 
chemical principles which lie at the basis of a rational system of cookery, we 
find that they are very simple and their application by no means difficult. It 
therefore remains for those who suffer from indigestion produced by the bad 
cooking of animal food, to take the matter in hand themselves, and see that the 
principles we have detailed are properly carried out. 

It often becomes a question whether diseased meats may not be rendered fit 
for use by thorough cooking. There is no doubt but that in the majority of in- 
stances where sausage and other poisonous meats have caused death, they have 
been consumed either raw or in an imperfectly cooked state. Dr. Tripe states 
that in one instance, in which sixty-six persons ate sausages, sixty-four were at- 
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tacked in from three to thirty-six hours, and all recovered but one, who had eaten 
one raw and three cooked sausages. Gamgee thinks life is endangered by eating 
the flesh of animals that have been afflicted with anthrax or carbuncles, no mat- 
ter how well it may be cooked. In support of this opinion he cites the case of a 
convict establishment in England, where diseased cattle are eaten in large quan- 
tities, and especially cattle afflicted with lung disease. As a consequence, from 
forty to fifty out of fifteen hundred convicts are afflicted with boils or carbuncles 
every month. In our own experience cases have occurred in which crops of 
boils have arisen from this cause. 

The effect of thorough cooking on meat affected with trichina spiralis is also 
a matter of doubt. Many think that in the encysted condition these creatures can 
withstand a higher temperature than that to which meat is usually submitted in 
roasting. At all events it is evident that only the most thorough cooking, in 
which the interior parts of the meat have reached a temperature of 212 deg., can 
destroy these parasites, and even then the heat should be applied for a long 
time. In view of the danger attending the use of such material, it should never 
be employed as food ; for competent authority states that “‘ No case is known in 
which trichiasis, after having once declared itself, was arrested by medical treat- 
ment.” Though many may recover from its attack, it is very fatal; for out of 
one hundred and three persons in the Hartz Mountains who contracted the dis- 
ease from eating a trichinous pig, eighty-three died. 

The cystecercus, which is present in measly pork, also resists the tempera- 
ture ordinarily employed in cooking. Its presence in cooked pork may be sus- 
pected when the meat is paler than usual, or when it is dry in patches and the 
fibres separated. The examination of these places discloses the presence of the 
parasites having the appearance of white spots of the size of hemp seed and 
lying in the spaces between the fibres. The trichina spiralis is not easily seen 
in cooked pork, but may be found, on a close examination, scattered regularly 
throughout the muscular tissue. 

Though we may flatter ourselves regarding the improvements in cookery ia 
our time, it is nevertheless evident that among the ancien‘s it reached a high 
degree of cevelopment. We may smile at the description of the doctor’s dinner 
in “ Peregrine Pickle,” yet the ancient Roman cooks “ were so dexterous as to serve 
up a pig boiled on one side and roasted on the other, and stuffed with thrushes 
and other birds, slices of the matrices of a sow, the yolks of eggs and minced 
meats highly spiced, without showing any. sign of an incision by which they were 
introduced.” ‘They also converted vegetables into an imitation of meats and 
fish, and reached a considerable degree of perfection in counterfeiting various 
flavors. ; 

In the fall of the Roman Empire the art of cookery shared the fate of the 
fine arts, and was lost in the night of the Dark Ages. From that slough of de- 
spond it recovered but slowly, for, in Queen Anne’s time an aristocratic dinner 
consisted of the following dishes, in the order mention: “oysters, a ‘ Sir Loyn’ 
of beef, a shoulder of veal.” Then fish dressed with claret, tongue, pigeons, cu- 
cumbers, fritters, almond pudding, and soup; after the soup, venison pastry, black 
pudding, hare and goose. Here we have soup in the middle of the dinner. 
Another writer says “The dinner commenced with dessert and ended with 
soup.” 

A great dainty of this same period was the bacon tart, which consisted of 
“melted bacon, fat artichoke bottoms, maccaroons and eggs, seasoned with salt, 
pepper, cinnamon and sugar.” The author naively remarks, “ Much of the 
spleen of the Anglo-Saxon was owing to such diet.” 
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The uses of animal food in the system have, of late been the subject of ex- 
tended inquiry, and opinions have greatly changed regarding its relations to the 
production of power. Twenty years ago it was the received doctrine that mus- 
cular power was the result of the disintegration of muscle tissue, and that a given 
amount of work or labor implied the destruction of a given amount of muscle ; 
the disintegrated material being voided from the system in the form of urea. In 
1855, I made this question the subject of a long series of experiments, which 
were published in the “ New York Journal of Medicine” for February, 1856. In 
that paper it was demonstrated that the amount of urea was actually less after 
and during violent exercise than in a state of complete rest. It was, conse- 
quently, evident that the source of muscular power could not be the disintegra- 
tion of muscle tissue. 

About the same time, Edward Smith showed that the carbonic acid exhaled 
from the lungs was increased in proportion to the amount of muscular exertion. 
Fick, Wislecenus, Frankland, and others, continued the investigation, and the 
results may be stated as follows : 

There is a small amount of disintegration of muscle tissue going on all the 
time ; but it is not the origin of the force generated. It may rather be compared 
to the rust and wear of any machine. The true source of the power produced 
in the human body is the oxidation of fats and similar substances ; and the mus- 
cle is the machine in which this is done. In an engine, the power is generated 
by the combustion of coal, and the product of combustion is carbonic acid gas. 
The fire-box and machinery wear and rust a little; but that has nothing to do 
with the production of the power. Soin the human body the power is generated 
by the combustion of fat, starch, and similar substances; the product of the 
combustion is carbonic acid gas, and the quantity exhaled is an index of the 
force produced. At the same time the machine rusts, as is shown by the forma- 
tion of urea; but that does not increase the amount of power produced any more 
than in the case of the engine. 

The importance of this question in relation to economy of food is self-evident. 
The diet scales, under the old hypothesis, required a large proportion of animal 
food or its equivalent, in order to meet the continuous destruction of tissue. 
Under the new theory, starch and fat are the chief essentials. They are cheaper 
than the other class of food, and the production of animal or human power is, 
therefore, made cheaper, only a small quantity of flesh being required to restore 
the wear of the muscle tissue. 

Much has been said of late regarding the Banting system of depletion, which 
consists in abstaining from all farinaceous articles, and using lean animal food 
alone. It is founded on the fact that the carnivora, or flesh-eating animals, as 
wolves, tigers, etc., are lean, while herbivorous, or vegetable-eating animals, fat- 
ten rapidly, if they are fed on such farinaceous articles as potatoes or grain. 
Though there is a great deal that is attractive in this hypothesis, we must not 
forget that individual peculiarity also influences the obesity of a person. Those 
who have round faces, globular eyes, and pug noses being more liable to become 
corpulent than those who are of a different conformation. In like manner, the 
use of farinaceous articles is recommended for those who are very thin. Here 
again we have to contend with individual peculiarities, which render different 
systems of diet or other treatment necessary in different individuals. The se- 
lection of the proper system of diet depends upon the judgment of the person 
having the patient in charge, and though failures in treatment may occur, there 
is no reason why we should not fatten or reduce a human being as we would any 
of the lower animals. Joun C. DRAPER, M. D. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


ETIMES next morning Portia was off to London. 

B “ Let grandmamma and me play out our match of chess unaided,” she said, 
when Miss Jemima would have remonstrated on the indelicacy of thus throwing 
herself in Teddy Josselin’s way, the want of proper pride that she evinced in 
her quick forgiveness of Lady Erroll. “Grandmamma has played the great 
move of her game, and I must put forward my modest little pawn in reply. As 
to no proper pride, I have none. If grandmamma invites me I will go and stay 
with her to-morrow. Dear Aunt Jem, remember that I am a pauper, a pauper 
with at least four hundred pounds’ worth of silk attire and no possible oppor- 
tunity of wearing it, unless I make an effort for myself!” 

The meeting between her and her grandmother was perfect, in its way. Old 
Lady Erroll extended her little withered hand coldly, Portia stooped, much 
against her taste and habit, and kissed the still more withered cheek. 

“I have to thank you, grandmamma. You have taught poor Ted ard me 
wisdom. We felt a little sore at first,” Portia’s eyes fell, then reconciled our- 
selves to our fate. Everything is for the best.” 

“ And you don’t want to lose the world for love, either of you?” said Lady 
Erroll, scrutinizing the girl’s face sharply. 

“Grandmamma!” 

“Oh well, your Aunt Ffrench thought that you would—I did not. She is a 
better woman than you and I, Portia, but a simpleton. Pity you were not 
wise enough to ask my opinion a little sooner. You have bought a great many 
expensive clothes, Ted Josselin tells me. What do you mean to do with your 
trousseau now?” 

“Put it carefully away, grandmamma, and send my photograph to Mr. 
Macbean. I think he really did like me, a little bit, and if it hadn’t been for 
Ted I might not have disliked him. I don’t know that he was worse than other 
people’s husbands—when you didn’t look at him!” 

So unaffectedly good-humored was Portia that Lady Erroll could not keep 
from being propitiated ; by-and-by, as Portia intended she should do, invited 
her granddaughter to come up and spend a few days in town. 

“‘ Not to assist you in getting over your disappointment—your face tells me 
how much you have felt that! but, to prevent the world from saying that you 
are disappointed. I treated the thing as a joke from the first, and now, if you 
and Ted are seen together as usual, it will pass off without scandal. You have 
had love-affairs enough, Portia. Ina first or even second season these things 
don’t matter. No girl, with her twenty-second birthday looking her in the face, 
can afford to entangle herself as you do. The next flirtation you have must end 
in marriage, do you hear?” 

“I hear, and please heaven, mean to profit,” said Portia meekly. “I am 
quite as tired, quite as humiliated as you can be, grandmamma, and quite as re- 
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solved to have done with my present life!” she added, with a sigh brimful of 
obedience and pious contrition. 

They took luncheon together; Portia constraining herself to eat little and 
drink nothing but water, as she always did when she wanted specially to please 
her grandmother. Between two and three o’clock Teddy Josselin came in. 
Old Lady Erroll was dressing at the time, for her afternoon drive, and when 
Teddy ran up, unannounced, into the drawing-room, he found Portia there alone. 
She turned her head quickly at the sound of his footstep and put her finger te 
her lip. Teddy closed the door softly, looked well round both drawing-rooms, 
then came up to Portia’s side. 

Their greeting, I am bound to say, was still conducted in the fashion of 
affianced lovers ; but the moment it was over, Portia, with a rapid side-movement, 
ran across to the window—thus putting half the space of the room between 
them. “We meet and we are to be seen in public together, Mr. Josselin,” her 
tone was low, but purposely distinct; any chance listener outside the door 
might have heard every word. “The world shall not have it in its power to make 
merry over Portia Ffrench’s last disappointment! Grandmamma has asked me 
to stay with her—I am to come to-morrow—and remain a week or ten days, and 
you will be seen with us just as usual, sir, grandmamma says so.” 

“ A week—and then ?” cried Teddy, eagerly. 

“Then, if Aunt Jem will give me leave, I shall go down and stay with the 
Gordons at Worthing,” said Portia, “ that is, if nothing of importance happens 
meanwhile. I am thinking of sending my photograph to a Scotch friend of ours, 
Mr. Josselin, a friend whose regard for me, I believe, was real. Who shall say 
what the result will be?” 

Mr. Josselin replied by crossing the room, taking firm hold of both Portia’s 
hands, and looking steadily in her face. ‘“’Tia,” said he, “I forbid you to send 
Sandy your photograph. You hear me? I forbid it.” 

“Teddy, for heaven’s sake don’t be a goose! Grandmamma may come 
in—Condy may be listening. You are making red marks on my wrists. 
See!” 

“You shall not send Sandy—you shall not send any man your photograph. 
There’s scarcely a fellow in the service but has got it already.” 

“ Mr. Josselin—” 

“ Ah, but its true. ’Tis sickening, sickening, on my word, to look in all the 
different fellows’ books and forever see Portia Ffrench’s figure in this attitude 
and that, and then listen to their explanation of how they came by it.” 

“But Mr. Macbean is not in the service. If I have given my photograph to 
every officer in the British army, it surely can’t matter giving one more toa 
poor Glasgow manufacturer whose heart I have broken?” 

Ted’s answer was conveyed in a whisper, a whisper that made the color leap 
into Portia’s dark cheek. “ You silly little boy,” she began; then lifting her 
black eyes suddenly—* Oh Ted, do you care for me so much,” she cried. 

Upon this Ted kissed her—the coachman on Lady Erroll’s carriage box 
might have witnessed the kiss if he had chanced to look up just at that moment 
at one of the drawing-room windows—and then a rustle of silk was to be heard 
descending the stairs, and Teddy Josselin started guiltily back, five yards at 
least away, and old Lady Erroil herself came in. 

She glanced suspiciously first at one cousin, then the other. Portia was not, 
as a rule, wanting in self-control, yet was Teddy’s, at this moment, by far the most 
innocent face of the two. 
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“You here!” said the old woman, looking at him coldly. “It might have 
been in better taste, perhaps, if you had stayed away till you were sent for. 
Portia, my dear, are you ready? The carriage is at the door.” 

“And I am just in time to escort you,” cried Teddy Josselyn, with his most 
ingenuous smile. “I don’t see that you need forbid me your house, grandmamma, 
because you have blighted my hopes of happiness. If Portia and I are to be 
only cousins, let us be that—at least till Portia is married.” 

“Which she never will be so long as Teddy Josselin is her shadow,” said 
Lady Erroll, grimly. “Yes, you may come to the house, sir. You may come 
out shopping with us now. But understand your position thoroughly. If you 
get Portia into any more mischief, if one other engagement is broken off through 
you, I never speak to you again.” 

“Oh, I understand my position accurately,” said Teddy, with a certain bitter- 
ness, real or mock, in his tone. “ A tame cat, to be stroked when no better play- 
thing is at hand, and not turn when it is trodden upon—” 

“ That’s the worm, Ted,” cried Portia. “When will you abandon the alle- 
gorical style?” 

“ Then some fine morning find myself standing at St. George’s, best man at 
Portia’s wedding, for my reward.” 

“TI trust so, I am sure,” said Lady Erroll, cordially, “and the sooner the bet- 
ter. Portia and I have been having a long talk, and we agree—don’t we Portia, 
child ?—we quite agree in our opinions. Well for you, Ted Josselin, if you had 
as much brains in your head as your cousin Portia has.” 

“ Ah, I must look out for a clever wife,” cried Teddy ; he was handing Lady 
Erroll down stairs as he said this, and looked back over his shoulder at Portia. 
* Will you help me in my search, Cousin Portia? I’m not a genius.” 

“You are not, indeed !” ‘ 

“But, I’m a good-looking fellow, and easy to live with. A young woman 
inclined to be vixenish could scarcely meet with a better husband than Ted 
Josselin.” 

Portia’s reply was conveyed through a cunningly swift pull of one of Master 
Ted’s love locks ; for these cousins—lovers—under whatever name you choose to 
rank them, were still much on the same terms as they had been in the days when 
Teddy first taught Portia, a school-girl of sixteen, to waltz, in Lady Erroll’s 
back drawing-room. 

“You would be a good husband for a woman with five thousand a year, 
strictly settled on herself,” croaked the old countess: “Miss Minters is still 
disengaged ; I know it on the best authority. She is a sensible, well-principled 
girl—” 

“ Aged thirty-one, and of West Indian ancestry,” finished Teddy. “The 
ancestral pedigree emblazoned on her face. What a pity we can’t make up a 
double wedding for the same day! ’Tia and Sandy, I and the octoroon. Ar- 
range it for us, grandmamma, if you can, and without courtship. Name the day 
and amount of settlements, and Portia and I will be there to be legally made 
over to our purchasers.” 

They now drove away eastward for shopping, Lady Erroll in so benign a 
humor that in a certain shop in Oxford street she presented her granddaughter 
with a five-and-six-penny glove box (Portia shows it still); afterward to the 
Waterloo station, from whence it was arranged that Portia should start by the 
five o'clock train. Here, loitering about the platform, a sketch-book and color- 
box in his hand, they came across George Blake. 
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“Just the man we want,” said Teddy; Lady Erroll was waiting in her car- 
riage outside and Mr. Josselin was commissioned to see Portia into her place, 
a duty, it would seem, involving long and whispered conversation in its fulfil- 
ment. “ You are going to Halfont, of course? Then you will escort my cousin 
home. Nothing could be better.” 

“Mr. Blake does not seem to see it,” remarked Portia, offering him her 
hand with even more than her accustomed friendship. ‘‘ Would it really be a 
very great trouble to you to escort me home, Mr. Blake? There will be no car- 
riage waiting for me at the station, and we shall have very nearly two miles to 
walk, mind.” 

Before Blake had time to answer, the bell rang, and they had to hurry into 
the first carriage they could find. Teddy stood, a picture of dandy laziness, of 
unruffled composure, among the crowd of porters on the platform, and kissed the 
tips of his delicately-gloved fingers to his cousin as the train moved away. Por- 
tia put her head through the window and gave him one last smile—a smile that 
made George Blake groan in the spirit.. 

“ Now, are you really going to Halfont, Mr. Blake? What a blessing to 
have a carriage to ourselves! I am very pleased to have your escort, still I 
would not be so selfish as to take you out of your way.” 

“Tam really going to Halfont,” answered Blake. “Where else could I be 
going? Not to trouble you, though,” he added quickly. “I have my tools 
with me, as you see. I want to study a sunset effect by the canal, and—” 

“And you can give me that long-promised lesson at last, then?” said Por- 
tia, as he hesitated. “No dinner is going on at home to-day. Grandpapa is 
poorly, and he and Aunt Jem were to dine off boiled whiting, at two o’clock, so 
we shall be independent—able to paint and enjoy ourselves as much as we like. 
What a lucky chance that we met! I always find it so hard to live through a 
long evening at home when I have been in town during the day.” 

“A lucky chance for me!” said Blake. “ When I saw you with Josselin I 
never thought I should be so fortunate as to be your escort, alone.” 

“ Ah,” said Portia, “ Mr. Josselin does not come to Halfont at present, of 
course.” 

She threw down her eyes, and trifled with the string and paper infolding 
Lady Erroll’s glove-box. George Blake evidently knew nothing. She was to have 
the pleasure, always a keen one to her, of enacting a new little part; of watch- 
ing, of playing with the poor fellow’s first surprise on learning she was free. 

“ Josselin does not go to Halfont ?” exclaimed Blake. “ Why, he was there 
the day before yesterday.” 

“ And yesterday,” added Portia, “but for the last time. Mr. Blake, you know 
us both so well, in talking to you I feel I am talking to that rare thing, a friend ; 
and so I can tell the plain truth. The fact is”—here she blushed, and hung her 
head, “ everything is over. Grandmamma will not hear of it, and Teddy has got 
back his liberty. It is all for the best, no doubt, only I wish we had been told 
sooner. It is very well for old people, who have forgotten what feeling means, 
to be so wise about money ; but just the least hard on us who are foolish and 
who suffer.” 

The blush, the down-bent face, the faltering voice, set Blake’s impulsive 
heart aflame. It was the first moment since he had known her in which he 
had seen Portia Ffrench thoroughly unbend, thoroughly a woman. “ And you 
have let old heads get the better of young hearts?” he exclaimed. “ Josselin 
has let worldly interest of any kind reconcile him to such a loss?” 
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He stopped ; and Portia’s eyes sank lower beneath his. “The submission 
was mine, not Teddy’s, Mr. Blake. He would have faced poverty with better 
courage than I—perhaps could not realize as I could what poverty for people 
like us would be. 1 am wiser than my years entitle me to be. I have the bitter 
experience of my own childhood to show me what men and women come to who 
cannot work, and do not wish to starve.” 

“ All that may be very admirably reasoned,” said Blake, still watching her 
face ; “yet, had I been Josselin, I would rather have listened to worse logic from 
your lips.” 

“You would rather have listened to some etherial ‘tall talk’ about devotion 
and unselfishness, and the sweets of a life supported on seven-and-fourpence a 
day ; then have awaked a year later to the solid fact of being in the poorhouse ?” 

“Do you give me leave to answer that question honestly ?” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“1 would rather you had held to me, in spite of all the grandmothers in the 
world, and leave the future in my hands. We should not have been in the poor- 
house in a year, Miss F french, depend upon it.” 

A quickly-repressed smile came round the corners of Portia’s lips. “You 
can make money,” said she; “you can paint pictures and write books. My 
cousin and I belong to the lumber of the earth. We toil not, neither do we spin. 
Creatures who take no thought of the morrow, like lilies, as poor Teddy used to 
say. We have no prospects, no hopes, but in the riches of others; and grand- 
mamma has cut out our future for us beautifully. Teddy is to marry Miss Min- 
ters—you have heard of the rich Miss Minters?” 

“And you?” interrupted George, warmly. “ What stall in Vanity Fair is to 
be tenanted by you?” 

“IT must wait for the first vacancy,” said Portia, with a demure little sigh. 
“Can girls without money choose? Can a canary tell into which particular cage 
it will be sold?” 

“ And you can admit of no other alternative? You cannot even believe in 
the possibility of a marriage that should not be one of buying and setling ?” 

“ Another day I will answer that question, Mr. Blake. My brain at present 
is in a whirl of matrimonial arithmetic. I have just spent four hours with grand- 
mamma, reinember. So many thousand pounds well invested yield so much in- 
come. Aman witha given fortune must make such a settlement. Oh, the mean- 
ness, the stupidity of it all! Oh, if human beings could be independent of a 
London house, a carriage, diamonds, and think only'of making the best and 
highest out of their own lives.” 

The aspiration was not absolutely novel; but what speech can ever sound 
commonplace from a beautiful girl who blushes as she speaks, and whose voice 
softens, and whose whole manner gives the listener to understand that his, and 
his alone, is the ear into which these nobler longings of the soul are poured 
forth? In the game of chess which she was playing (and playing to win) a Lon- 
don house, a carriage, diamonds, were the very stakes Portia Ffrench had sworn 
in her heart to carry away. And George Blake knew pretty well that it was so; 
knew that #e had about as much chance of winning her hand as though she had 
been a royal princess. And still the voice of the charmer charmed him, still 
vanity, subtly flattered, whispered that Portia’s inmost maiden heart was still 
unmoved. She had liked Josselin as a cousin, a playmate ; had encouraged her 
other suitors up to the point at which love was expected from her, then found 
that she had no love to give. Had she ever made confession like this to any man 
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but himself? Had she not said that she looked upon him as that rare thing, a 
friend? And did not her voice falter, her eyes sink, as she told him the story 
of her recovered freedom ? 

“ Of all human vanity, commend me to the vanity of a clever man,” thought 
Portia, leaning back in her corner of the carriage, and glancing at Blake from 
beneath her eyelashes. “I talk a single sentence of nonsense about not want- 
ing to be rich, and his highness thinks it is meant for him—speculates, at this 
moment, whether he shall give me a chance of working out my theory or not. 
Oh, you poor, dear, foolish, credulous genius! Teddy, with all his silliness, is 
wiser in his generation. I should like to see Ted deceived by the prettiest piece 
of claptrap that could be put together ! ” 

It would be hard to find a pleasanter walk than the mile and a half of wind- 
ing road that leads from Eltham Station to Halfont. Middlesex has not a ro- 
mantic sound; neither does an absolutely flat and highly-cultivated country 
accord with ordinary ideas of the picturesque in scenery. But in travelling 
over the world I have never found greener lanes, or sweeter pastures, or finer 
trees, than I can remember within fourteen miles west of Hyde Park Corner. 
To George Blake, after London and two days’ absence from Portia, every sight, 
and smell, and sound was simply delicious. Summer had come early this year, 
and trees and hedges were already in fullest leafage. Eglantines, dog-roses, 
honeysuckles were in great masses of blossom ; the lanes were redolent with the 
smell of new-mown hay. Portia took off her hat and sauntered, bareheaded— 
meek, for the nonce, as Ruth among the corn—at Blake’s side; her dark face 
now in sunshine, now in shadow; her black hair warmed into richer lustre by 
the light that fell on it in quivering emerald shafts through the branches over- 
head. Just so much of art-instinct was in this girl as made her always exter- 
nally correct in her adaptation of her moods to those of nature. Flitting in her 
white dress about the twilight lawn at Halfont, walking bareheaded, with rustic 
gipsy grace, through the lanes, Portia Ffrench seemed still to harmonize as fitly 
with the surroundings as she harmonized, in silks and jewels, with a London 
ball-room or opera box. And to a man like Blake, prone, at all times, to be con- 
quered through his senses mainly, this faculty of being picturesque at will is 
about the most potent charm a woman can possess. In Portia’s case it was, one 
may say, but a higher kind of millinery instinct—the instinct of an actress, at 
best. With nature, as nature, she never pretended to hold sympathy ; could not, 
by any effort of imagination, have seen a picture without the central figure—Por- 
tia Ffrench—in the foreground ; the moment she came indoors, forgot all the 
trees and blossoms in the world, except, perhaps, one trailing branch of roses 
that might serve as a framework for Portia Ffrench’s face in an open window. 
But Blake was not likely to be sensible of this, or any other hidden want, in an 
hour like this. In his saner moments—reasoning on marriage for a friend, for 
instance—he would say that what a working man’s life needed was a companion, 
a heart to feel with him, a mind to understand him, clever hands to cook hima 
dinner. In Portia’s company all he felt was, that he wanted Aer /—beauty, grace, 
picturesqueness—forever at his right hand. If you look round at the wives of 
the artists, or men of artistic temperament, whom you know, you will see exam- 
ples enough of the kind of inspiration that guides such men in their choice of 
wives. Alas, they find out, most of them, at forty, what they ought to have 
fallen in love with—but did not—at twenty-five ! 

Colonel Ffrench was in his own apartments, and Miss Jemima abroad on 
village errands when they arrived at Halfont ; so Portia had to entertain George 
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Blake alone, and a delightful entertainment he found it. Substantial tea, with 
the addition of strawberries and cream, brought out under the cedars, and Por- 
tia as handmaid; Portia running in herself with the teapot for hot water, laugh- 
ing, eating bread and butter and strawberries as if she had been a Sunday-school 
child. Could this be a woman, he asked himself again and again, whose heart 
regretted the lost lover of yesterday ? 

Time fled so rosily that the sun was already nearing the horizon before the 
artist remembered the sunset effect which he had come fourteen miles to study. 
“It is entirely my fault if you are too late,” said Portia, “but never mind. All 
effects are much the same. Canal scene after sunset—canal scene before sunset 
—wouldn’t one sound just as well as the other in a catalogue ?” 

And when at last they got to the desired spot, just beyond the disputed wil- 
low fence, and close to the garden gate of Addison Lodge ; when at last Blake’s 
brushes were in his hand, Portia’s influence was on him still, and he could not 
work. To say that she was frivolous would quite inadequately describe her ; 
indeed, the very grain and texture of Portia’s nature were not frivolous, but she 
was marvellously, absolutely self-engrossed—self-engrossed to an extent that 
paralyzed every effort you might make to get away from the one charmed circle 
of her own good looks, her own discontents, her fortunes and misfortunes. 
Thus when Blake had painted about five minutes. Would he remember, please, 
that this was to be a lesson to her, not a study for himself? Dabbling in that 
yellow and red seemed easy enough—let her try it. And she tried it, and im- 
mediately spoiled one leaf of his sketching-block—manipulating body color with 
a heavy hand, just where the shadow in the canal was to have been kept cool 
and transparent. Spoiled his canvas and argued the point! very charmingly, 
though the sun would not linger in his course to listen. “Why should shadows 
be transparent and lights opaque? It was quite different in nature. See, the 
light was transparent, the shadows black there. Now if any one was drawing 
her, which would be opaque, her complexion, or her eyes? By-the-by, as the 
sketch was spoiled, would Mr. Blake like to draw her? He had often asked 
her to sit for him, and this evening she was in the mood—if he liked it!” 

And Blake liked it, of course ; and turning his eyes from the willows, fixed 
them on Portia Ffrench; but finding this occupation pleasanter than working 
(and Portia presently declaring she was in the mood for talking not sitting), the 
sketching materials were put aside, and at Portia’s request the artist took out a 
cigar, and all further thought of work was over—the precise result which fifty 
times before, in different ways, Portia’s “inspiration” had wrought for him. 

They watched the sunset: they watched the midsummer after-glow bathe 
river and bank and overhanging trees in its soft effulgence ; and then Blake’s 
cigar was flung away, unfinished, and his voice began to grow tender, and he 
managed to lessen by a foot or two the space between himself and Portia. The 
conversatioa, wonderful to say, had, by this time turned, not upon her interests 
but his ; upon the hopes, the fears, the hitherto thwarted ambition of his life. 
At last, abruptly, he told her of the one thing, the one best inspiration, that was 
wanting to him. “I am mad,” he said, “I confess my madness, but I must 
speak. That which I covet is so far above my reach that it seems idle to speak 
of hope, yet if I could hear one word from your lips, Miss Ffrench, I should 
feel that I had something to live, something to strive for.” 

“ And that word?” asked Portia, a little absently; she had been yawning 
in the spirit ever since George Blake began to talk about himself ; “ What is this 
magical word I am to say?” 
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“ Tell me that I need not absolutely despair! I ask no more. I have not 
the right, perhaps, to ask that. Only let me hear you say those words—‘ Do not 
despair,’ and I shall try to be content.” 

“ J—I don’t see why you need despair,” said Portia, examining the cipher on 
her handkerchief. “You have energy, ambition. You can make of your life 
what you will.” 

“Tam not speaking of that. I am speaking of something dearer, sweeter 
than all ambition.” 

“ Nothing should be dearer to a man than ambition.” 

“ Do you tell me to despair? Yes or no?” 

“T should be sorry to think of any one despairing, Mr. Blake.” 

“ Miss Ffrench—Portia—” 

He came closer, he would have taken her hand—but at that moment the gar- 
den gate of Addison Lodge opened close beside them, and a small black-clad 
figure appeared upon the bank. 

“T wish she was at Jericho!” thought Blake, starting back. 

“ Thank Heaven /haz# little difficulty is taken off my hands !” thought Portia 
Ffrench. 

So seldom, even when they are love-making, do two human beings feel pre- 
cisely the same in any given emergency. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE intruder, meantime, sauntered slowly on, a book in her hand, the 
dreamy uncounscious look of one who knows himself to be alone, on her face. 
At last, after standing still awhile, intently gazing at the river, she seated her- 
self on the bank, not half a dozen paces from George Blake and Portia, who 
were watching her in silence. 

There was light enough still in heaven to see to read, but Susan’s book lay 
unopened at her side. The book was “ Ixion ”—a dogs-eared copy that she had 
procured over-night from the Hounslow library, and the reading of which had 
proved a terribly hard day’s labor to her, in spite of all her predilection for the 
writer ! 

Walter Scott, Susan could understand; and Fielding, interpreted by the 
light of her own innocent heart ; and Goldsmith. Mr. George Blake was beyond 
her. The piled-up word painting, the spasmodic leaps of this clever young 
writer—too fatally convinced of his own cleverness to trouble himself about his 
reader’s interest—rendered “ Ixion ” difficult as a lesson-book to a child accus- 
tomed to the unvarnished style, the honest, straightforward story-telling of the 
great masters. Whenever a tolerably intelligent piece of narrative came in, 
Susan had followed it thankfully ; had pursued it with patience (through scenes 
bearing about the same relation to the plot as do variations to some tortured 
air set for the flute); when, at length, a proper name she knew reappeared, had 
snatched at it eagerly, trusting ever and in vain that she had at length got some 
human form in hand for good; but—she had not been amused. She was now 
in the middle of the third volume, and she let the daylight go without read- 
ing it; did not want to know whether guilt should triumph, in the last chapter, 
or virtue ; did not want to know “ what became” of anybody! 

The exceeding ability of the author had impressed itself upon her throughout, 
with force ; with greater force, I dare say, than would have beén the case had 
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she understood his book. So many French words, so many passages that 
sounded to her like nonsense, so much knowledge of high life and the wickedness 
thereof. What a genius, what a consummate man of the world was this great 
writer who had condescended to her foolish society during a whole summer’s 
evening! Susan sat thinking of George Blake’s powers, in a perfect bewilder- 
ment of admiratioa ; although to the fate of his good young gentleman, and his 
wicked young gentleman, and the various ladies connected with the destiny of 
each she was so cruelly indifferent. Then, as she watched the dark flow of the 
canal, and listened to the dull clank of the distant mill, gradually her thoughts 
wandered away from “ Ixion” altogether, and came round to the deeper inter- 
ests of her own small life-drama; to the chances of George Blake having, by 
this time, forgotten her ; to Portia’s superior fortune ; to the almost certainty, as 
things stood now, of Portia one day becoming George Blake’s wife. 

She gave a long-drawn sigh when she got thus far, gazing with her blind eyes 
straight in the direction of the two persons who occupied her thoughts ; and 
then Portia whispered to her companion, and under his voice Blake began to 
sing: 

Drink to me only with thine eyes. 

Susan gave a cry of surprise; and Portia rose, and moving up the bank, 
seated herself good humoredly at her side. Portia Ffrench was in a mood to 
feel good-humored with every one in the world to day. Inaction, and the 
tedium inaction brings with it to a nature at once restless and indolent like hers, 
was over. She was playing her game, was fighting her battle in earnest, and 
could afford to be generous to her unconscious fellow actors—or victims, as the 
sequel might prove. 

“We have been watching you for the last half hour, Susan. I hope you 
know that you have been telling all your thoughts aloud? Oh, I forgot; you 
won’t know whom ‘we’ means. Take out your spectacles and you will see Mr. 
Blake down among the bulrushes. We have been sketching.” 

Susan felt as though in that moment she got older by a dozen years. The 
light happiness of Portia’s tone, the familiar “ we,” the spot, the hour in which 
she had come upon them together and alone, all told her the truth—the truth 
she had known, but never absolutely realized till now. A sensation like that of 
suddenly plunging into cold water seemed for a movement well-nigh to suffocate 
her ; then it passed, and instinct told her she must control her voice and lips, 
and be a woman, and let this other woman, who watched her, guess nothing of 
her suffering or her jealousy. ' 

“If I talked aloud you had to listen chiefly to secrets about packing-cases 
and portmanteaus,” she said. “You know that I’m going to leave home to- 
morrow for ever? The auctioneer wants to set the house ready for the sale at 
once, and I am going to stay with Miss Collinson.” 

Susan’s voice trembled ; not, it must be conceded, from emotion wholly con- 
nected with Addison Lodge, and Blake, forgetting that a minute ago he had 
wished her at Jericho, felt all his first liking for the little girl return. “ You 
have not been telling us any of your secrets, my dear. Don’t let Miss Ffrench 
frighten you. It is we who have been talking instead of working—talking non- 
sense and losing all the daylight. Now there is just enough left, Susan, for me 
to sketch you and Por—and Miss Ffrench, if you will both remain precisely in 
your present attitude for ten minutes. I should like tocarry away some memen- 
to of this evening!” He glanced at Portia as he spoke. 

Without seeming to move a muscle, Portia fell, on the instant, into a graceful 
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position. Sitting for her portrait was a sort of inborn talent with her—an art- 
instinct of the same purely egotistical and millinery order as that by which she 
adapted her outward moods to those of nature. The quick blood leaped into 
Susan Fielding’s cheek. She was only to be brought in as a foil, a back-ground 
to Portia, of course ; still George Blake thought her face worth drawing, wanted 
to possess some remembrance of this evening, and of meeting her. And then, 
all at once, she remembered the compliment Teddy Josselyn had paid her 
on Blake’s behalf, and the blush deepened, and her great eyes dilated. as grey 
eyes have a trick of doing when any new feeling stirs their possessor, and 
Susan looked bewitching ! 

A dear little unsophisticated child of nature, thought Blake, as he sketched 
the outline of her soft round face; the face which, despite its present baby 
“ vacancy ” never failed to stir your imagination by the possibilities of emotion 
it contained. Portia Ffrench was a woman to possess whom a man would risk 
life and more than life. This was a child to inspire—never passion, perhaps, 
but the tender familiar love one has for a sister ; a sweet, confiding, clinging little 
soul whom he would like to have to live in his house, if he were married to Por- 
tia; a child to teaze and caress alternately, just for the pleasure of watching 
those flexible lips quiver, those dilating eyes change hue ; a dear little thing who 
would run for his slippers, and light his pipe, and serve as a model for all the 
Mignons and Clarchens he might want to paint. 

If Susan—for the matter of that, if Portia—could have read his thoughts ! 

“ And so you have been reading ‘Ixion’?” remarked Portia, taking up the 
book which lay at Susan’s side. “I suppose our lips, at least, may move, Mr. 
Blake? Well, how do you like it? Mr. Blake has no literary vanity. Criti- 
cise freely.” } 

“T like it very well, thank you, Miss Portia,” said Susan, with caution. 

“Very well! That is what Aunt Jem’s school-children all say when I ask 
them, after one of my annual bun orgies, how they have enjoyed themselves. 
‘Very well, thank you, Miss Portia.’ Have you no special criticism to make ? 
Do you like the humor best, or the sentiment, or the asides of the author ?— 
pretty numerous, these last!” 

“I like the beginning of the book best, as far as I’ve gone,” said Susan. 
** All the part where Eustace is at school, and how he steals the master’s cus- 
tards, and falls in love with old Miss Burchell. You see I understand anything 
of a story best,” she added, apologetically ; “whenever it comes to opinions 
and descriptions, and—and all the really fine parts of a book I get out of my 
depth,” 

“And you have not got to the end, then?” said Portia. “You have been 
able to lay down this enthralling novel unfinished, as favorable critics in the 
little bits you see quoted in advertisements, always declare they were unable to 
do!” 

“T read to where Eustace goes to dine with the Marquis—I mean the prime 
minister—I don’t remember the grand people’s names! And they all talk poli- 
tics—oh, a great many pages of politics, and just then it got dark, and I shall 
finish it to-morrow. I’m sure,” remembering George Blake’s feelings, “ ‘Ix- 
ion’ is a book very few people indeed could have written.” 

“ And that still fewer people could read,” cried out the author, with his hearty 
laugh. “Susan, you are the acutest critic I have had. The first half of the 
first volume is not such trash as the rest, simply because I knew, or thought I 
knew, what I meant when I wrote it. I really was at school once, and I did steal 
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custards, and I did fall in love with an old Miss Burchell. About all the rest— 
prime minister, marquises and politics, | know and care as much as you do, 
Susan !” 

“ And shall you ever write another novel, sir ?” 

“ Never,” answered Blake, with emphasis. “All great men mistake their 
vocation once. I have got over my mistake, and shall be a painter, and a paint- 
er only, till my life’s end. Oh, don’t bend down your head, Susan—the eyes 
higher—no, don’t look at the clouds—look at me. What a pity we haven’t time 
for color! How can eyes like Susan’s be given in dull black and white ?” 

The sketch in another few minutes was finished and handed up to the two 
girls for approval. Portia examined it first, a well-contented smile on her face. 
Blake had drawn her in profile, as he knew she loved to be drawn ; the nose and 
upper lip and cheek faultlessly statuesque, the head poised like a Greek god- 
dess’s, every line in the drooping, graceful figure, a flattery. An orthodox ste- 
reotyped design for a “ beauty heroine,” in short ; not very much more charac- 
teristic than those Blake used to draw on his copy-book covers as the Maid 
of Athens, or Haidee, when he was still a schoolboy, and had never seen Portia 
Ffrench. 

Of Susan Fielding he had, not seeking to idealize, made a little sketch full 
of individuality and life—plainer than the girl was, perhaps, for in determining 
to get a likeness he had exaggerated the peculiarities of her face ; given to the 
eyes a more startled look, to the full lips more fulness, to the wildly curling hair 
more curliness—but a portrait, a human being, not a heroine ! 

“ They are both excellent,” said Portia. “Susan’s the /east bit of a cari- 
cature, perhaps ; but a capital likeness. Who is it so like? Mr. Blake, who is 
your sketch of Susan like? | Shelley, I think, as one always sees him in the fron- 
tispiece of his poems.” 

Susan on hearing herself compared to a poet, put out her hand, shyly, yet 
hopefully, for the drawing. All the author’s portraits she had seen in her fa- 
ther’s books, were good-looking, oval-faced gentlemen, with pretty mouths, and 
languishing eyes—and foreheads as smooth and marble-like as fine line engrav- 
ing could make them, 

“It is a caricature, I must allow,” said Portia, considerately, and keeping 
back the sketch a moment before she gave it into Susan’s hands. “ But color- 
ing on the cheeks and hair would make such a difference !” 

Poor little Susan held up the sketch within two inches: of her nose, and scru- 
tinized it without speaking a word, At last—“ And am I like this?” she ex- 
claimed. “Oh, I never knew before I was so hideous. ’Tis like a witch, a ne- 
gress—such lips—such eyes ! and being by the side of Portia makes it worse.” 

Blake by this time had collected his sketching materials and clambered up 

_the bank. He knelt down at Susan’s side, and put his arm jestingly round her 
slim child’s waist. 

“The vanity of children! Why, the face is a regular Sir Joshua, Susan. 
You don’t understand its artistic beauty,” stooping to look over the drawing 
with her, and so close that her soft short curls touched his cheek. “ You will 
hang on the walls of the R. A. some day, little Susan, in the same picture with 
Miss Ffrench, unless I am mistaken.” 

Susan’s breath came and went tumultuously. She forgot Portia, forgot her 
own shyness, forgot everything in the universe save the burning, intolerable 
sense of humiliation that overwhelmed her. “Let me go,” she cried, breaking 
from him with force. “You are unkind. What right have you to laugh at me? 
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I don’t know who Sir Joshua is; I don’t know what you mean by ‘are, eh!’ 
But I know I’ll never be painted in any picture as a background for some one 
else’s beauty.” 

And before George Blake could guess her intention she had torn her sketch 
into pieces, and flung it in the canal. Then she started up to her feet, trembling 
with such vehemence of passion as in her whole life she had never felt till this 
moment. 

Portia broke into one of her pleasantest thrilling laughs. 

“It really was a caricature, Mr. Blake. If you had drawn such a sketch of 
me I would have been as cross myself. But you shouldn’t have destroyed it, 
Susan, my dear. By the time it was colored it would have looked very—nice, I 
dare say. Mr. Blake only wanted the rough idea of your face.” 

“Mr. Blake can find plenty of ideas elsewhere,” said Susan, with quivering 
indignation. “No need to go far for the model of such a face as that,” pointing 
to the torn fragments of the sketch, as they eddied slowly down the canal. 

“If I could command every model in London I should never get one like 
that again,” said Blake. ‘“ However, you have done no mischief, Miss Fielding,” 
he added. “The sketch is gone, but the original face is quite safe in my recol- 
lection—the face with a new expression on it.” And he rose, and fixed his eyes 
steadily on Susan. “It shall be the principal figure, not the background of the 
picture, now.” 

“ And I shall have to retire to the background,” remarked Portia, quietly. 

Blake looked foolish. 1 will not hazard the opinion that he or any man could 
be the very least in love with more than one object at a time. But, speaking of 
him simply as an artist, I assert that he would have found it hard to choose at 
this moment between the dark, Titian-like beauty of Portia’s face, as she looked 
up at him with half audacious, half-appealing glance, and the delicate Greuze- 
like charm of Susan’s—the cheeks all aflush, the lips parted, the fire of latent 
passion, almost of latent fierceness, in the great, dove-like eyes. 

“ Ah, I see that I shall have to take the second place,” said Portia, mock- 
indignant. “Susan is to wear the white satin, and I must content myself in 
white lawn. All I can do is to abdicate gracefully. I think you might have 
spared the part of the sketch that held me, Susan. I could have shown it about 
the world, as the ideal Mr. Blake once had of my face.” 

Without answering a syllable, Susan took up her book from the bank and 
turned away. The poor child’s conscience was in a very tumult of shame and 
repentance already, and she was silent, not through sullenness, but because, if 
she had spoken, she must infallibly have burst into tears. 

“ All little light green-eyed women have that sort of peppery temper,” gen- 
eralized Portia, cheerfully, as the small figure moved away. “A pity, perhaps, 
that you made the sketch such a terrible caricature ?” 

“ A pity that the child should be really pained by such nonsense,” said kind- 
hearted Blake. “She must never go away without forgiving me. I'll run after 
her, and make it all up in a minute.” 

And before Portia could laugh him out of his intention he had carried it into 
effect. 

Susan reached the garden-door, entered ; locked it on the inside. 

“ Miss Fielding ?” 

No answer. 

“Susan, I have something to say to you.” 

“I can” (voice thick and indistinct) “ hear it from this side, sir.” 
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“ But I can’t say it from this side. Open the door at once.” 

“] would rather not, I thank you.” 

“And I would rather that you did. To please me, open the door, my dear 
little Susan ?” 

The key turned in a second ; the door stood open. 

“]T have come to reason seriously with you, Susan. You know nothing about 
Art. Any painter would have told you that the idea of my sketch was beautiful, 
much more beautiful,” added Blake, with the baseness of his sex, ‘‘than any 
studied, insipid copy of regular features; item, a straight nose; item, a small 
mouth, et cetera. Your ignorance, not my pencil, was to blame, my dear.” 

“I’m sorry I tore it, Mr. Blake; 1 believe I was never in such a rage before. 
I don’t know what possessed me.” 

“The demon of vanity, child; neither more nor less. J drew you, not with 
a perfect Grecian profile, but with the dear little imperfect English face that you 
have, and you detested me.” 

“Oh, no—not you!” 

“Who, then?” 

“ I]—I hope I detest no one.” And Susan drooped her face, and played with 
a tiny leaf which, as they talked, had drifted down upon the voiume of ‘ Ixion’ 
in her hand. Behind her fair head rose a whole background of pleasant dusk- 
subdued color—the prim beds with their borders of midsummer flowers, the old- 
fashioned espalier fruit trees, which had been the pride and glory of Fielding’s 
life. 

Blake thought of the garden scene in Faust. 

“And do you forgive me, my dear—that is what I want to know?” he asked. 

In his conversation of an hour ago with Portia his voice had not sank to half 
so soft, so pleading a tone as it took now. 

‘1 think it is me to beg pardon, and you to forgive, Mr. Blake. 

“For what?” 

“Oh, for having destroyed a drawing you valued—a drawing of Portia. It 
was very wicked of me, but I scarce knew what I did, you had hurt me so.” 

“Hurt you, again! and yet I have told you that the idea of my sketch was 
beautiful—a thousand times more beautiful, really, than—Susan, Susan, who 
would have thought a little village girl’s head could be so full of vanity ?” 

He took both her hands—* I xion” falling to the ground, and drew her to him 
close. 

“T don’t mean to let you go until you have confessed that I am right and you 
are wrong. Now repeat after me—‘ It was all my vanity—’” 

“T’ll never say that, sir. Iam not vain. I was angry because—because—” 

“Go on, my dear.” 

“ Because of Portia. She has so much, has everything she chooses, and I 
have nothing. I was a jest for you both, You, who have each other, what 
should you think of my being pained or not?” 

Blake let her hands go in a moment; his face became suddenly grave. He 
was not a coxcomb—was, at least, no vainer than the majority of men; but he 
had the insight born of sympathy that belongs to all people of his temperament ; 
and something in the sound of Susan’s untutored voice did make him feel that 
this little scene might as well have been left unacted. Ah, could Portia Ffrench’s 
well-controlled voice ever quicken, even vibrate, with a sound like that ? 

“You were angry, in short, Susan, because you were angry.” He tried his 
best to make his own manner fraternal and unconscious. “The only logical 
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reason that can ever be given in such matters. Well, I suppose I must be 
going ”—for the girl stood silent and confused, not helping him out by a word— 
“I have to leave by the half-past nine train. Good night, Susan.” 

“ Good night, sir.” 

“ And we are friends, are we not? That is right. The next time we meet 
you will sit for me again.” 

“ There’ll be no next time,” said Susan, turning sorrowfully away. “ This 
is good-by, not good-night.” 

And so they parted. 

Portia was frank and gracious beyond her wont when Blake rejoined her, and 
yet how was it? All her frankness, all her graciousness, could not cause the 
thread of their discourse to reunite precisely at the point at which Susan’s ap- 
pearance had broken it off. She never said a word about the torn sketch or the 
length of time Blake had been absent. All that occupied her mind was plaintive 
regret that he must leave so soon. Nine o’clock only—was he indeed obliged to 
go by the next train? How quickly had the evening passed; how kindly, how 
considerately had Mr. Blake cheered her on this first day of her altered pros- 
pects! She would see him in Eaton square to-morrow ? unless, indeed, he were 
busied upon more important matters than paying nonsense visits. If he would 
come round between four and five o’clock she would contrive to be at home, and 
they would make out as many pleasant plans as possible for the coming week. 
Of course, she might get him an invitation for Lady Blank’s ball and Mrs. Dash’s 
concert—for everything that should be going on during her own few days in Lon- 
don? 

“You know I bade you not despair,” she cried, when George Blake had 
already turned to depart, “and I meant what I said. Now I must do my best, 
practically, to help you ‘drive dull care away.’ At the end of this week I hope 
you will tell me that my prescription is taking effect.” 

The words, and still more the tone in which they were spoken, admitted of 
an interpretation dangerously flattering to a man as much in love as Blake ; and 
still, for once, Portia Ffrench had overshot her mark. The ring of a voice with 
nature, with passion in it, was too fresh on his memory for the very prettiest art 
to impress him as it might have done an hour and a half ago. “I will go wher- 
ever you are good enough to bid me go,” was his answer. “But I am afraid, if 
my cure could be worked by means of balls and concerts, it would be such a cure 
as I don’t wish to think of—a cure worse than the disease.” 

Over which answer Portia pondered seriously, as she stood and watched the 
young man’s figure disappear in the twilight. She was about to make the grand 
knight’s move—tortuous, but decisive—of her game: not a time, surely, to waste 
regret over the loss of an inefficient little pawn or two! “ Still—still,” mused 
Richard Ffrench’s granddaughter, “ many a well-fought match has been lost for 
want of a pawn in the end. In the superior game of chess called life, give up 
nothing until the sacrifice becomes a duty, and even then—pause.” 





CHAPTER XxX. 


NEXT day was the one to which Susan had looked forward as the most cer- 
tainly miserable turning point of her life—the last day she was to spend in the 
old home. And the dreaded hour of parting came, and she found herself trav- 
elling in the hired fly toward Miss Collinson’s, without being able to shed a tear 
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—nay, without being able to realize that Addison Lodge and all the household 
gods that it contained were, indeed, already things of the past. 

“ Like her age, Mr. Hackitt,” moralized old Nancy Wicks to the auctioneer, 
as he ticketed the chairs and tables for the sale. “A week ago, little Miss were 
fretting herself to a skeleton at the thoughts of living among strangers, far away 
from Halfont churchyard ; and off she goes to-day as blithe as a lark, and never 
so much as shed a tear when Jim Simmons carried out her pa’s fiddle-case, nor 
nothing.” (The poor little girl had cried herself, with bitterest tears, to sleep the 
night before ; then dreamed a dream of a certain artist painting her portrait on a 
golden summer noon, under over-arching trees, while sketches of Portia Ffrench 
—like, but with wild eyes, with angry lips—were constantly floating by along a 
dark river at their feet—a perfectly delicious dream, the flavor of which clung 
too pertinaciously to her lips next morning for any reality to have quite its right 
taste, even the sorrowful reality of leaving home forever.) ‘Some young gen- 
tleman at the bottom of it all, take my word, Mr. Hackitt. There’s young Col- 
linson—and a gay, good-for-nothing fellow, too, they do say—been here every 
afternoon for the last five days, to my own knowledge.” 

Tom Collinson was standing on the door steps of his sister’s house, ready to 
receive Susan as she got out of the fly. His short, square figure was decked out 
in his smartest suit and necktie ; his naturally florid face was crimson with ex- 
citement; a ridiculous minglement of exultation and sheepishness was in his 
whole demeanor. He helped the driver to carry Susan’s boxes up stairs, then 
led her into the parlor; made her sit down on the sofa; stared at her; circled 
round and round her, rubbing his hands, as men do to whom hands are an em- 
barrassment ; tried to make a pretty speech about her feeling herself at home 
under Eliza’s roof; failed ; and expressed his hopes suddenly that she was fond 
of calf’s head and brains. 

“ Eliza is a good old soul, and not a bad cook, pastry especially, but no more 
idea of a change than a cat, she’d give one the same dish for a fortnight and 
think because you had liked it once you must like it always. So she said to me 
this morning, ‘ Tom,’ she said, ‘what'll be a nice thing for Susan,’ she always 
calls you Susan, ‘a nice thing for Susan the first day she dines here? A loin 
of pork, and a pudding baked under?’ Now I like pork, and I like a pudding 
baked under,” said Tom, “but I don’t like it every day of my life, and we’ve 
had it twice this week already. So I said calfs head. I hope you really do 
like a calfs head and brains ?” 

To this lover-like appeal Susan was able to reply satisfactorily. She did 
like calf’s head—well, yes, better perhaps (on being pressed) than pork with pud- 
ding under. And then they came to another full stop. Susan was never great 
at originating conversation ; and Mr. Collinson, now that he had absolutely 
made up his mind to be in love, felt his tongue cleave to the roof of his mouth 
every time he tried to address her. 

“‘ Mourning’s very becoming—to some people,” he jerked out at last. 

“Do you think so?” said Susan. 

And then this subject, too, fell to the ground. Collinson tried to pick it up a 
minute later, having stared harder than ever at Susan meantime, by repeating, 
“Yes, to some people!” But Susan had forgotten what he was talking of, and 
made no answer. 

“Eliza ’s out,” this after a longer pause than the last. “I thought you might 
fancy a cucumber ”—cowcumber, Tom called it—* and Eliza’s gone for one.” 

“Ts she?” 
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“Yes, but I hope—/ Aofe—Miss Susan, that you don’t mind finding yourself 
alone with me ?” 

“Mind! why should I, Mr. Collinson?” 

“Oh no, not at all, only I thought perhaps, ah—um—oh, Miss Susan,” bring- 
ing up his courage with a run, “ how long the time has seemed since I saw you 
last!” 

He stopped in his walk, looked at her sentimentally, then sighed. Tom 
Collinson’s was not a face or figure which accorded well with sentiment, and 
Susan laughed. He felt this was encouraging. 

“You know that I called at Addison Lodge yesterday ?” 

“Yes, I was packing—I mean Nancy was packing and I was looking on, 
reading.” 

“ And the day before?” 

“I was at the Manor. I was there all the afternoon.” 

“You are always at the Manor, always with Portia Ffrench. I suppose you 
know this about her cousin Josselin being off with her? He has proved himself 
not such a fool as he looks, after all.” 

Susan did not answer. 

“And I suppose you know that she is on already with the singing fellow— 
Blake, don’t they call him? They say she was out with him in the lanes at I 
don’t know what o’clock last night.” 

Susan’s face flamed. “A pity ‘they’ are not better employed than to spy 
other people’s doings and then spread mean stories about them afterward!” 
she cried, with less accuracy of syntax, than energy of voice and manner. 

Collinson watched her jealously. “ You are a very warm defender of Portia 
Ffrench,” he remarked, “1 wonder whether she’d speak up so hot for you if you 
got yourself talked about! It isn’t my business, I know, to comment on the 
manners of my betters,” went on Tom, “ but, to my way of thinking, for a girl to 
break off with one sweetheart in the morning, and take on another before night 
is disgusting, neither more nor less. I’m sure you wouldn’t act so, Miss 
Susan?” 

He did his utmost to throw tender meaning into this question. 

“When the temptation comes, I shall be able to answer,” said Susan, in her 
stiffest little Quakeress tone. “1 know nothing about sweethearts, Mr. Colkin- 
son, and I wish to know nothing about them.” 

*You—you can’t be so cruel as to mean that?” interrupted Tom, edging 
himself a iittle nearer; then just as he felt the ice was beginning to break, 
Miss Collinson inopportunely ran up the front steps, the cucumber in her hand ; 
and his chance, for this time, was over. 

“ Still, I have got on a good bit,” he soliloquized mentally, glancing at him- 
self in the dingy glass above the mantel-shelf, “‘ Who talks of love makes it,’ 
I know I’ve read that somewhere. If I go on gaining ground like this we shall 
be engaged in no time.” 

And throughout the remainder of the day he continued to gain ground of the 
same kind; to hover fatuitously round Susan, to gaze at her askance, to stam- 
mer out the beginning of complimentary speeches which he had not courage to 
finish, to get curt answers which he tried to persuade himself were the flattering 
result of maiden bashfulness. . When night came, and he was at last left alone 
in the parlor with his sister, he broke out abruptly: 

“ And pray, what is your opinion of Susan now, Eliza?” 

Miss Collinson looked up from the book in which she was going through her 
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accustomed evening exercises, with thoughts undisturbed by love or lovers. 
“Susan? well, I really think she’s getting hearty. She took two helps at din- 
ner, I remarked, but calf’s head is just one of those things a delicate person can 
always enjoy. Three weeks before his death, I remember poor father said—” 

“For the Lord’s sake don’t tell me!” groaned Tom. “Who's talking of 
delicacy and calf’s-head and what our blessed old father used to say! Do you 
think that she—do you judge from her manner—dash it all, have you still the 
same opinion about the girl as you had the other night when we were walking 
across the heath ?” ; 

“TI don’t reme nber exactly what my opinion was, my dear.” 

Collinson strode angrily away from the room and from the house, but re- 
turned long before midnight ; he had altogether given up bad hours during the 
last few days ; and next morning his courtship, such courtship as it was, went 
on again. He was a man coarse alike by temperament and the life that he had 
led, a man self-confident through ignorance, and who had never hitherto ex- 
perienced difficulty in making known his feelings to any of the women with 
whom he had been thrown. But now in the presence of Susan Fielding, in the 
presence of this shrinking little girl of seventeen, his whole loud audacious na- 
ture seemed to collapse. The most brilliant men do not invariably shine in the 
position of lovers; Tom Collinson thus situated became absolutely, idiotically 
taciturn. Every hour found him deeper in love, every hour found him dumber ! 
If he could only once break the ice, he would think, only get as far as the first 
word of a declaration, he would back himself to find plenty to say for ever after- 
ward. Meanwhile, little as he guessed it, his silence effected more for him 
than any speech would have done with Susan; reconciled her unconsciously, 
day by day, to his presence. She was too short-sighted to be much annoyed by 
the demonstrativeness of his looks, and as he would sit blankly staring at her 
for hours together without relieving his feelings by a single sentimental speech, 
the girl grew gradually to think of him as a harmless kindly creature, toward 
whom she had once cherished a groundless repugnance, and whose worse fault 
was stupidity. Of course he was utterly unlike Mr. Blake—alas ! was it her lot to 
be thrown with men like Mr. Blake? But he was kind and open-hearted, in his 
way, did twenty things a day to give her pleasure; and Susan was grateful. 
More than that, at the end of a very short time, began to feel that she really 
liked poor ignorant Tom a great deal better than she liked Elizabeth, with all 
her superior principles, all her superior culture. 

Whatever his graver, more positive faults—and one sums them up easiest 
by saying that he had not a single positive virtue—Tom possessed the negative 
merit of a sunshiny temperament. He was too thoroughly fond of his own 
comfort even to be long sullen, too self-satisfied to know the meaning of moral 
or mental depression. If the small servant had transgressed, Miss Collinson, 
worthy woman, would address her meekly, admonishingly, yet with a vein of mild 
sourness—“ naggling,” Betsy called it—running through the admonition, that 
would make the child sob her heart out for the remainder of the day. Tom’s 
vengeance, on the other hand, was swift and sharp—an oath, a box on the ear; 
then, ten minutes afterward, a joking word, or two-pence (from Eliza’s coppers) 
that at once restored the smile to poor Betsy’s face. And this difference be- 
tween them was an essential one—a difference of race. The first Mrs. Col- 
linson had been a sterling, over-scrupulous, melancholy-minded woman, capable 
of doing everything for her husband and children save making their lives happy. 
The second was a lazy, selfish, extravagant drone ; always expecting and finding 
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other people to perform her duties ; thoroughly ungrateful ; thoroughly without 
principle ; but easy of temper, pleasant to live with. And her son was like 
her. 

Nothing could be heartier, more confidence-inspiring than Tom Collinson’s 
shake of the hand: Eliza, diffident good soul, extended to you a fish-like palm, 
through which not a throb of human sympathy was discernible—nothing franker 
than the look with which his well-opened eyes met yours: Eliza’s, from purely 
physical timidity, sank to the ground every time she was spoken to. And Susan 
Fielding’s was just the temperament upon which this gift of heartiness, animal 
spirits—call it by what name you will—operates like magnetism. Quiet, dreamy, 
sensitive herself, the subdued melancholy of Eliza Collinson affected her spirits 
like a day of drizzling rain, of unbroken cloud. What she imperatively needed 
in a companion was brightness ; and Tom, despite his want of brains, was 
bright—yes, even in the present taciturnity engendered in him by love. 

Miss Collinson had a score of the little ghostly habits unmarried women con- 
tract through long years of solitude and economy ; such as when she returned 
from a walk, taking off her boots in the passage, and creeping up-stairs in her 
stockings ; wearing list slippers about the house; sitting without lights in the 
dark, “ unless any one really wanted to employ their minds.” Tom’s thick boots 
were to be heard everywhere—was life long enough to think about the effect of 
mud on stair-carpets? He whistled reprobate airs from morning till night, Sun- 
days included. He taught the pious old cockatoo the forgotten blasphemies of 
her youth. He skirmished from attic to cellar after Betsy. He woke the two 
cats, neutral enemies for years, into active combat. He made the house alive, 
in short ; and Susan, child as she was, grew, after four days, to be a little sorry 
when he went out, a little glad when he returned. 

Proper heroines of romance like one human being, and one only, during the 
course of their mortal lives. In recording Susan’s commonplace story it seems I 
shall be forced into confessing she liked every good-looking young man she 
came across. And so, I think, with very different degrees of liking, she did. 
Teddy Josselin for his grace, and dress, and refinement, and handsome face ; 
George Blake—ah, George Blake for everything ! and now poor, brainless, vul- 
gar Tom, for his animal school-boy spirits, and good nature to herself. Have 
not most women—heroines apart—been subject at this chrysalis stage of their 
existence, to the like chronic but perfectly safe disorder of inconstancy ? 

A week passed by, and the Tuesday on which the sale was to take place at 
Addison Lodge arrived. Tom, ever ready to shirk anything in the shape of dis- 
agreeable employment, declared that it was necessary for him to go up to town 
for the day, “on the look-out for employment.” He would have attended the 
sale if his presence there could have profited Susan’s interests, but what possi- 
ble geod, said Tom, could be got by bullying a man like Hackitt? If you didn’t 
let an auctioneer cheat you in one way he would in another, you might be quite 
sure. And so Miss Collinson, book in hand, had to start alone on her self-im- 
posed duty of “checking off” Mr. Hackitt’s accounts, and Susan was left at 
home to get through the day as she could. 

It was a terribly heavy day to her ; heavier far than the one on which, upheld 
in spirit by the remembrance of her dream, she had bidden home good-by. 
Young people, as a rule, part lightly with external objects. The affection born 
of habit that clings to an arm-chair, a writing-table, the paper on the wall, is 
quite an affection of later years.. But Susan, not a little from the fact of her 
short-sightedness, shrank almost as old people do from the unknown ; held with 
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sorrowful eagerness to the thought of every material link that bound her to the 
past. When eleven o’clock had struck, the hour at which the sale began, it 
seemed to her that at every ten minutes a sort of death-knell tolled. Once, long 
ago, she had been with Miss Collinson to a sale in the village, and she remem- 
bered the old auctioneer pompously descanting, with flowers of professional rhet- 
oric, on the merits of every table and chair, then remorselessly knocking it down. 
“A giving of this valuable article away—a robbing of my employer !” was Mr. 
Hackitt’s formula—“to the highest bidder.” 

“ Going—going—gone!” All through the forenoon she sat, unable to work 
or read, with that word “gone” ringing in her heart ; then, unable to bear the 
weight of her own thoughts longer, put on her bonnet and started for a lonely 
walk across the heath. It was a perfect June day, the blue sky lightly flecked 
with clouds, a strong warm wind blowing from the south-west, and after a quar- 
ter of an hour’s slow walking Susan turned off from the high road upon one of 
the few portions of the heath that still remained uninclosed, and where, a dozen 
yards or so from the path, a group of lichened stones formed a pleasant halting- 
place for idle or footsore wayfarers. These stones had always been a favorite 
haunt of Fielding and his little girl; and taking out her glasses, Susan looked 
long and wistfully around at the familiar landmarks, which till now had bounded 
the vista of her narrow life. Behind her, Harrow-on-the-Hill ; far away, in the 
opposite direction, a dim blue spot which she knew to be Epsom Grand Stand ; 
the dull grey smoke of London to the left ; the heath with its solitary clump of 
firs, its quick gradations of hue, as the passing clouds threw patch after patch 
into purple shade or yellow sunlight, filling up all the foreground and middle 
distance. 

Susan had not been here long before she heard a measured, soldier-like step 
passing in the direction of the village ; in another minute, a figure passed be- 
tween her and the sun, and, looking up, she saw Miss Jemima Ffrench. Miss 
Jemima, in the accustomed thick shoes and sensible bonnet in which she paid 
her cottage visits, a well-filled basket on her arm, the smile which in itself seemed 
to be a sort of June sunshine upon her kind old face. 

She shook hands with the little girl, seated herself at her side, and did not 
begin to talk about the sale. Perfect good-heartedness, you will remark, always 
begets the very finest good-breeding. “You are just the person I wanted to 
meet, my dear. I have had a letter from Portia, containing all sorts of messages 
to you. She seems to be enjoying herself more than usual, and is not coming 
back for the next ten days.” 

Susan felt acutely, miserably jealous on the instant. What cause but one 
could account either for Portia’s enjoyment or the extension of her stay in town? 

“T am terribly stupid at remembering messages,” went on Miss Jemima;, 
“but there was something about a sketch, F know. Stay, I believe I have the 
letter in my pocket—no, yes ; then you may read it for yourself. My niece and 
I have no very important secrets just at present, and I know Portia would like 
me to tell you all she is doing and seeing.” And, saying this, Miss Jemima drew 
two closely-written sheets of note paper from an envelope, and gave them to 
Susan. 

Portia Ffrench wrote a thoroughly picturesque hand ; bold, unfaltering, full 
of originality, a hand with really only one fault to speak of—it was illegible. 
Long habit, the patience of great affection, had broken Miss Jemima in to the 
task of deciphering her letters; to the rest of the world they were a blank. 
“Lucky I am not the kind of person to write love letters,” Portia would say of 
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herself. “The man does not live who would take the trouble to read them 
through.” Susan looked down one page, then another, then turned back hope- 
lessly to the first. 

“TI can’t make out a single line,” said she. “All I see is that Mr. Blake’s 
name comes very often.” 

“Very often,” repeated Miss Jemima, shaking her head with meaning. “The 
fact is, my dear, I know that you are fond of Portia, and I know that I can trust 
you with a secret, so I’ll make you my confidante—the fact is, a very strong sus- 
picion has come into my mind to-day, Susan.” 

“ Has it, ma’am?” 

“ A suspicion about Portia and Mr. Blake.” 

“ Ah.” 

“I may be wrong, as I have been before. If I am, Portia can laugh at me 
for my last piece of romantic folly, as she will call it; and yet I don’t think I 
am mistaken this time. I will read you the letter first, and you shall see.” 

And Miss Jemima took out her spectacles and read, Susan resigning herself 
to hear what she knew beforehand would be the final deathblow to every hope 
she had cherished, every dream she had dreamed. 

“DeEAR AUNT JEM: I haven’t ten minutes to write, for we are just going off to the 
Zoo’ ”—on Sunday, I am sorry to say, Susan. “ Mr. Blake and I, grandmamma, and poor 
Teddy. Mr. Blake to walk with me, Teddy to give grandmamma his arm, and listen to 
unqualified praises of Miss Minters, the heiress, and qualified abuse of Portia Ffrench, 
the pauper. He has been on this kind of duty the whole past week. Wherever we 
have been, and we have been everywhere, grandmamma has insisted on Teddy accompa- 
nying us. To show the world, she says, that he cares nothing, and that I care nothing 
about the breaking off of our engagement. It would be very detrimental to me, grand- 
mamma says, if I were suspected of having had a rea/ attachment to my cousin (I should 
have thought it wonderfully to my advantage to suppose that I, Portia Ffrench, could have 
had a real attachment for anything). Oh, how I have been amusing myself! I don’t think 
I ever ”—mark this, Susan—“ felt the meaning of really wild spirits till now. When we 
sit at dinner, or walk about in our party of four—Ted and grandmamma, Mz. Blake and 
I—’tis as much as I can do to keep from singing aloud. We have had two delightful 
balls, Lady”—Claptrap, it looks like—“and Mrs.”—no, I must leave out the proper 
names. ‘I wore my mauve satin at the first, my white silk with black flounces at the 
last. Both of them, alas! trousseau dresses. Mr. Blake, I need not say, was at these 
balls. He doesn’t dance, you know. I did not dance. I feel my advancing years, and 
prefer sitting out and talking with a rational companion. Grandmamma is wonderfully, 
impertinently civil to Mr. Blake ; tries to do art-talk for his benefit—a condescension re- 
sulting in much the kind of tone she would use to one of the young men at Howell & 
James’s, if she were talking about shawls. He doesn’t mind. He minds nothing. He, 
too, I think, seems thoroughly happy. By the way, tell Susan”—ah, to be sure, this is 
the message—“ tell Susan Fielding not to regret having torn the sketch. Mr. Blake has 
done a much better one—of me, I mean. It is colored and half-length. I will steal it for 
you, Aunt Jem. So the poor little thing is really staying with the Collinsons! Tell her 
not to let that terrible young Collinson fall in love with her”—you must not mind, my 
dear ; you know Portia’s jesting way—“ also, that I shall hope to see her before she leaves 
for France. The Smiths—charming people, I forget whether you know them—have asked 
me to run down to Brighton for a day or two when I leave grandmamma; and, as I shall 
be in the neighborhood, I think I may as well go and see the Gordons at Worthing. You 
must remember all about the Gordons? I shall take the Browns at Guilford as I return. 
All these moves are so uncertain that I can’t tell you where to write ; but I shall console 
myself with your favorite saying of no news being good news. Mr. Blake, who, as usual, 
is sketching my unhappy profile ””—sketching, too, on a Sunday ! “desires kindest remem- 


brances, and I am your affectionate. 
“ PorRTIA.” 
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“ And now, Susan,” Miss Jemima folded the letter, and returned it to her 
pocket, “what do you divine from all this?” 

“That Portia has very soon got over her regret about Mr. Josselin,” said 
Susan. 

“What next?” 

“T really don’t know, ma’am, except that she has been enjoying herself a 
good deal, and has worn a mauve satin dress at one ball and a white silk trimmed 
with black lace at another.” 

“ And what about this rational companion, whose conversation she prefers to 
dancing ?” 

“Oh, that is quite an old affair,” said Susan, doing her best to look easy and 
unconcerned. “I should say Mr. Blake and Portia came to an understanding 
long ago about the charm of each other’s conversation—it is no news to me.’ 

“What,” exclaimed old Miss Jemima, “has Portia told you?” 

“ Portia has told me nothing,” interrupted Susan, quickly. ‘But I watched 
them together—that evening I drank tea with you on my birthday, and another 
evening a week ago, the day after Portia’s engagement was broken off. It was a 
thing no one could mistake about,” said poor little Susan, as decisively as if she 
had had fifty years’ experience in the usages of love and lovers. 

Miss Jemima kept silent for a minute; then—* My opinion is confirmed,” 
she said, with a well-pleased face. “Young ladies of your age are wonderfully 
acute judges, Miss Susan. Yes, yes; the whole thing is pretty plain. And I 
have accused my dear Portia of being heartless, worldly ; never guessing that an 
honorable attachment to this young man might be at the bottom of all her seem- 
ing inconstancy. I see it now; a hundred words of the poor child’s come back 
to me. She was too honorable to break off her engagement to her cousin; but 
she accepted her release thankfully. Portia’s is a fine nature, Susan.” 

“ Yes—I hope so.” 

“There are faults without number, of which I would wish to see her cured ; 
but they are all faults of her generation rather than of her own. This indepen- 
dence, for instance. Running down to the ‘Smiths at Brighton,’ the ‘Gordons at 
Worthing ’—people her grandfather and myself do not know by name. In olden 
days, a young woman would have been considered lost who had travelled about 
the country unescorted. But Portia tells me it is the fashion for girls to be in- 
dependent—that every one does the same, and so I try to be satisfied.” 

“ And if what you suggest is true, no doubt Mr. Blake will be Portia’s escort,” 
remarked Susan. 

“H’m! I don’t see that that makes it any better, my dear—I mean as regards 
appearance ; for I know Portia too well to suspect her of anything compromis- 
ing to her personal dignity. However, as matters stand now, all I can do is to 
keep quiet. T..dy Erroll little thinks that, through her instrumentality, my poor ~ 
Portia may be brought into making a marriage of affection after all.” This was 
more soliloquy than an address to Susan. “She is civil:to Blake, because it is 
convenient for the world to see some man who is not Teddy Josselin at Portia’s 
side, and in the end may find that she has played her adversary’s game. You 
will not speak, Susan—I know you will not speak to any one of what is going 
on?” 

Susan, with a heavy heart, promised secrecy ; and Miss Jemima, after a little 
more talk—all of Portia and Portia’s supposed love affairs—went on her way. 

“So ends that dream, that exquisite piece of folly,” thought Susan, gazing 
blankly round her at the heath—purple shadow and gleaming sunlight all blurred 
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and indistinct through fast-rising tears. ‘* Was I mad enough to think, with Por- 
tia by, that he would look at me, feel anything for me but pity? I’ve been loved 
once by papa, as a child is loved. The other love is for girls like Portia—girls 
with beauty, position, wit; yet my heart is worth more than hers. She may 
marry Mr. Blake—she will never care for him as I could have done. Oh, I hope 
they’ll never see my face again—never be able to look at me with pity, guessing 
my secret. 

Something in the last thought stirred Susan’s pride ; as much pride as her 
very unheroic character could be said to possess ; and she rose, and walked 
back, with a brisker step, to the Collinsons’ house. She had still some hours to 
pass alone, and with no other means of distraction than the contents of Eliza’s 
book-shelves—concordances, treaties on home-brewing, knitting-books, and 
such like dreary odds and ends of literature. It had been arranged that there 
should be no regular dinner that day, but a cold six o’clock meal to which Eliza 
gave the name of a “ meat-tea.” It was seven o’clock, however, before either 
of the Collinsons made their appearance ; and Susan was just beginning to feel 
not only very unhappy, but very hungry, when Eliza Collinson, heated, limp, 
brow-beaten, walked in, closely followed by her brother. Alas! Susan felt she 
had never been so glad to see him as at this moment ! 

Mr. Collinson seemed to be in higher spirits than usual and had brought a 
huge lobster in his hand, as an addition to the tea-table. Tea? not for him. 
Let Betsy run and fetch a bottle of Bass from the Rose—and stay, it would be 
just as well to get a pint of sherry, too; Miss Eliza was not looking well. “I’ve 
good news to tell you, Eliza,” he said, turning to his sister. ‘ What, in the 
name of fortune, makes you look so lachrymose? wouldn’t old Hackitt let you 
get the blacking-brushes for nothing, or what? I’ve heard of a situation at 
last.” 

“You’ve heard of a great many,” said Miss Collinson, in a flat voice. “Have 
you got one?” 

“You are a hopeful, cheery spirit, Eliza, on my word!” said Tom, looking 
round with a good-humored smile from the side-table, where he was breaking his 
lobster limb from limb, preparatory to salad. “If there zs a pleasant doubt to 
be thrown on any subject, you know so well where to put it in. No, I’ve not 
got a situation, Miss Collinson, but I can have one to-morrow if I choose.” 

And he drew a morning paper from his pocket, and threw it across into his 
sister’s lap. ‘You'll see it somewhere in the first column. ‘ Eligible invest- 
ment for a gentleman of means and spirit.’ ” 

Miss Collinson held the paper at arm’s length, as ladies do who are just too 
young for glasses, and passed her finger down the columns. “A catch-penny 
piece of rubbish!” she exclaimed, after a minute. “You may see a score such in 
any paper you take up. ‘A new company requiring a secretary with eight hun- 
dred pounds capital.’ Eight hundred pounds—for them to put into their pock- 
ets! Besides, supposing it all to be deny fidy,”—Miss Collinson loved to air 
these marks of superior culture—“ supposing it to be dony fidy, how could it 
possibly suit you ? ‘a gentleman of good address ’—referring to the paper—‘ in- 
dustry, business habits, and a spare capital of eight hundred or a thousand 
pounds.’ You have no capital, you have no business habits—” 

“And no good address,” interrupted Tom, still with thorough sweet temper. 
“Very well, my dear. You will keep to your opinion, I to mine, and mine is 
that I shall have that situation, value three hundred per annum, before another 
fortnight is over.” 
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The return of Betsy, a bottle, well-frothed, under each arm, put an end to 
the discussion. Miss Collinson unloosed the strings of her bonnet, tilted it a 
little back on her head, and so sat down to the tea-table. Whenever she had 
been unusually disturbed in her mind, Eliza Collinson seemed to derive mysteri- 
ous consolation in sitting down to some meal in her bonnet. “Thank you, Susan, 
I think I should be obliged if you would pour out the tea, for once. My hand 
shakes like an aspen. Never, while I live, will I enter another sale. It was a 
heart-rending sight, I can tell you, Tom. The stair Kidderminster, as good as 
new, knocked down for one and four—not the price of the rods.” 

“The stair-carpet ?” said Susan, who knew as much about money as a baby. 
“ What, all the stair-carpet for one and four pence. Well, that was cheap.” 

“One and four pence a yard, child. What are you talking of? and the par- 
lor window-blinds ten pence each. I could have cried to see it! Still, there 
were other things that fetched a ridiculous price. Now the scrapers—I remem- 
ber your dear father paid eight shillings for them new—and old Miss Budd, 
bidding against Mrs. Bolt, ran them up to nine-and-six. But I have remarked 
all my life, scrapers do well, somehow!” Miss Collinson looked hard at Tom, 
then at Susan, as she hazarded this reminiscence with an air of subdued melan- 
choly. 

“And was the sale a good or a bad one on the whole?” cried Tom, his 
mouth full of lobster. ‘Susan don’t want to hear all this bosh about scrapers 
and window blinds. One thing with another, did the property realize what was 
expected ?” . 

“The property,” said Miss Collinson, drawing forth her note-book and look- 
ing up and down its straggling labyrinths of weak pencil figures, “ the property 
realized (ah, no; eight pence must come off the blue and yellow jug, Hackitt did 
his best, but Miss Budd had two witnesses to swear that ’twas cracked when he 
put it up) well, in round numbers, one hundred and seventy-four pounds. From 
this deduct Hackitt’s commission, catalogues, et cetera, and you will bring it 
down eighteen pounds, good. As near as I can say, one hundred and fifty-six 
pounds will be paid to your account, Susan.” 

“Tt won’t do me any particular good,” said Susan. 

“It would go a long way toward furnishing another house,” said Tom. 

Miss Collinson coughed, and drank her tea. 

“I’m afraid you must have found the day long, all by yourself, my dear 
Susan. Just when we were in the middle of the sale I remembered I had 
locked up the pickles, and there was nothing but the end of cold beef for your 
lunch.” 

“Oh, I did not want the pickles,” said Susan, with a faint attempt at a 
smile. “I wasn’t hungry. It made me sick to think of all our things being . 
handled by strangers. I don’t think I ever spent such a miserable day in my 
life.” 

' Tom gave her a tender glance. “Do take some lobster,” he pleaded, draw- 
ing his chair a little nearer hers. “Oh, I know you have had veal pie, but you 
haven’t eat half enough. Now do finish with lobster. I bought it on purpose 
for you, and its as fresh as fresh !” 

The kindness of his voice, the boyish eagerness with which he jumped up for 
a clean plate, then piled it to overflowing with lobster salad, made Susan feel as 
if she must cry. Never was a heart more in the state of rebound in which the 
old adage says so many hearts are caught, than Susan’s to-night. Tom watched 
her face, and drew his own conclusions from what he read there. He had made 
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up his mind, come what might, to speak definitely to Susan this evening ; and a 
wiser man than Tom might have drawn flattering augury from the expression 
with which the poor little thing’s sad eyes sank down beneath his. 

“ Arn’t you ever going to take off your bonnet, Eliza?” he asked, when the 
tea things had been cleared away, and Miss Collinson still held her place at the 
table, going, half aloud, over item after item in her account-book. “Nothing 
gives me the fidgets like seeing you with your bonnet perched up on your head, 
as if you had put it there fora cock-shy. Put it on properly or take it off. I 
should say, myself, take it off.” 

After tendering which advice, Tom came behind his sister’s chair, raised her 
by the elbows, and holding her firmly in a like manner, propelled her across the 
small parlor to the door. He put her in the passage, counselling her, kindly, to 
go to her own room and lie down for an hour, then returned to Susan. 

“ Eliza’s a good, well-meaning soul, but tiring,” he remarked, stopping about 
two yards distant from her and putting his hands behind him. “I saw you 
were tired to death with all that stupid talk about the sale, and so J sent her 
away. Oh, Miss Fielding ”—the pint of sherry Tom had taken was beginning to 
inspire him with elogquence—“I can’t think what it is that makes you look so 
pale and cast-down—upon my word I can’t! If I could be of any use to you, if 
you would only look upon me as—as—” 

His face got scarlet. But Susan, happily, was looking away through the win- 
dow by which she s2t, not at him. 

“There’s nothing more than usual to cast me down, Mr. Collinson.” She 
was thinking at that instant of Blake and Portia, so made the assertion with 
spirit. “I can’t help being upset a little about the sale. I shall be all right to- 
morrow.” 

“But you are never all right,” persisted Tom. “You are never in really 
good spirits. Don’t you think I watch you, sitting by the window here, as if you 
expected to see some one pass, from morning till night, and never a smile on 
your face? There’s something on your mind, Miss Susan; I know that very 
well.” 

“ Indeed, there is not,” cried Susan, all in a flutter of indignant denial. “You 
never made a greater mistake. 1’m sorry to leave the old home, and to have to 
live so far away among strangers; but that’s all. Pray, what other trouble do 
you suppose I could have on my mind? It’s very unfeeling of you to say so.” 

“Unfeeling!” an opening had come for him in that word; and Tom made 
the best of it, manfully. “ You think I could be unfeeling, you think I could say 
a word to offend you””—here he managed to edge a step nearer—“ when I think 
of you the first moment my eyes are open—all the night before last I lay awake 
as miserable—Oh, Susan”—he fell down on his knees—“I know I haven’t 
much in the way of prospects to offer; but I’d work my life out for you, if you’d 
have me!” And he put up his arm round her waist. 

As far as coherence goes, the proposal was, perhaps, not quite up to the aver- 
age mark of proposals. Still, Tom was so thoroughly in earnest, so brimming 
over with emotion—such emotion as it was—that his deficiencies of language 
did not make themselves as obvious to Susan’s perceptions as they do to yours 
and mine. 

“ Don’t be silly,” she cried, but not very forcibly. ‘ I—TI’ll tell your sister of 
you, sir. Oh, dear, suppose Betsy was to come in!” 

“ Suppose she was—suppose every Betsy in the world was to come in!” said 
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Tom, carried altogether away; “what should I care? Do you think I’d be 
ashamed to be found on my knees before you?” 

“T know that I should be ashamed for you,” said Susan, beginning to laugh. 
“Do remember the windows are open. People will think we are acting a 
charade.” 

Something in her tone made Tom start up to his feet. “You treat me like 
a boy!” he exclaimed. “You pretend to think it a joke. Acting a charade, 
indeed! And I tell you that I’m miserable about you, that all my happiness 
depends on what you say to me!” 

The muscles round his mouth twitched ; his voice got husky. Susan felt ter- 
ribly sorry for him. 

“Do come here, out of sight of the road, and—and tell me the worst,” went 
on Tom. “I'll try to bear it, if you'll only say you don’t care for any other fel- 
low, and if you won't laugh at me.” 

He stood behind the window curtain, extending his arms to her. Susan 
jumped up, not knowing whether to laugh or cry. She half moved to him; then 
stopped. 

“This is all nonsense, you know, Mr. Collinson.” 

“It’s life or death to me,” said Tom. “But, of course, if you hate me—” 

“Hate you? I think I should be very wicked if I-did!” 

“ And I have no fine house to offer you. I'll try to get this situation, and 
work my best; but I couldn’t give you a fine house and servants, like the 
F frenches.” 

“What should I want with a fine house and servants?” 

“Susan, do you like me—don’t answer! for God’s sake, don’t answer so 
quick—do you like me just a little?” 

“You know I do; but—” 

“Yes, yes. The rest would come in time. I should be content to wait. 
Now, only one more word. Say you don’t refuse me?” 

Susan stood irresolute. She had really grown to like—well, to tolerate— 
this poor Tom Collinson; and it went against her very nature to pain him or 
anybody ; and five minutes ago she had felt so desolate ; and she did so shudder 
at the prospect of that far-off home in France ; and George Blake had forgotten 
her—and other friends than the Collinsons she had none. “I wish you hadn’t 
taken me by surprise so,” she said, at last. 

Tom got hold of her hand and kissed it. Her heart gave one passionate 
throb as she thought of George Blake, of the night when he left her at the door 
of Addison Lodge. And then she remembered that George Blake had only 
trifled with her, only looked upon her as Portia's friend, and that Tom Collinson 
was in earnest. j : 

“T’m the happiest fellow on earth,” he whispered, with lover-like ardor, and 
again stealing an arm round her waist. 

“Oh, please—oh, do let me go!” cried Susan, breaking from him, and re- 
turning to the protection of the window. “Here comes Eliza; I know Eliza 
will treat it all as a joke.” 
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E. L. GODKIN OF THE “NATION.” 





MONG the leading journalists of New York City, the purest and most ex- 
clusive type, the latest to make his place, the most dispassionate, the 
gravest, driest, literalist, is Mr. E. L. Godkin of the “ Nation.” He is at all 
times positive, and matter-of-fact, and sensible, and free from what commonly 
characterizes the American mind, and especially the American journalist’s mind 
—I mean haste and temper. He illustrates the mental habit and equipment of 
the contemporary man outside of, and untouched by, primordial elements, from 
which we are so far. He is a decided representative of the man of facts and of 
the man of reflection ; bare, like business, of all that stimulates and gratifies the 
zsthetic sense, yet withal cultivated and intelligent and sufficiently well-bred 
to bestow upon art and literature the attention becoming a gentleman ; but 
he seems insular and uncomplaisant, and too easily disturbed by the utterance 
of an enthusiast—a type that provokes his decently expressed but scornful sur- 
prise. Although he habitually exhibits no more than the special and dry char- 
acteristics of a cold-blooded journalist, his work invites attention and commands 
respect as a well-timed reaction against the insanities of partisan papers and 
fanatical editors. 

Mr. Godkin’s weight as a writer is due to his character. It is not cleverness 
but integrity that makes his work effective. Guarded and testing, yet without 
hesitation, without timidity, he makes his reader feel that he is honest in his 
statement, that his expression is not accidental, that his mind is based on the 
positive and teachable, that it is fixed and made up—neither floating nor free— 
and incapable of juggling with words, but somewhat overcharged with a sense 
of responsibility. A journalist with an available set of principles, a lover of 
order, having a high respect for the cardinal virtues, his leading articles are dis- 
passionate examinations of the questions of the day, and occasionally express 
personal disgust. He has the distinction of being an untrammelled journalist. 
No political associations control his opinion, no extravagant expectations of po- 
litical or social reform mislead his judgment. He represents the independent 
journalist. With him journalism is not a party means, but a separate profession, 
a practical censorship, legitimately constituted, and exacting character rather 
than talent. He isa purist in morals and in politics ; he js a purist on the press, 
of unimpeachable veracity, and well endowed with a sense of personal dignity. 
But he resembles the English rather than the American type. In truth he is 
wholly English, unmitigated in, and adequate to, the treatment of every ques- 
tion from the matter-of-fact point of view and with all the verbal forms of fair- 
ness and conscientiousness, which impose only on what one may call the En- 
glish mind, which is fatally limited, and, in spite of itself, unjust and arrogant. 
Deep in its prejudices and deliberate in its brutality, by quietness, and hardness, 
and coldness, it flatters itself with the pretension of being unswayed by emo- 
tions, when only a generous emotion could lift it over its inveterate aversions. 
But this journalist mind, this English type, has one supreme merit, it is never 
vulgar. Yet it is not less fatal than American vulgarity to sensitive, and rest- 
less, and undisciplined minds. It sooner or later drives out every feminine and 
Jrondeur intellect, and makes the misery of every fine and uncalculating and 
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impressionable nature. Incessant in its work, it repeats and sharpens the con- 
clusions of the English middle class and its rulers—and ¢iey made England in- 
tolerable to Shelley, Landor and Browning ; ¢hey elicited the expressed dissatis- 
faction of the Gallicized Arnold, and intensified the feminine frenzy of Swin- 
burne ; ¢hey provoked the scorn of Carlyle, and made Ruskin despair. 

‘The discontent of women is the reproach of a society ; and the wretchedness 
of all but business men, preachers and politicians, is the accusation of the or- 
ganization of society in England and in the United States. It is only on the 
Continent that poets, artists and students are perfectly happy as such. But the 
pleasure of poets, artists and students is inconsistent with the dignity and grav- 
ity of life as understood by English journalists, and by Mr. Godkin of the “ Na- 
tion.” He isa social pillar—a Doric column—but he supports a social fabric 
that has no mysteries. Fixed and bare, and noble, if you think so, he fills his 
place and does not let you dream of the original shape, the unhewn mass, which, 
in nature at least, did not resist the winning graces of a vagabond vegetation. 
A pillar of journalism, nothing has power to rob him of gravity and dignity. 
Odious and dreadful as is the tireless and revolutionary Butler to Mr. Godkin, 
even Ae does not provoke him into expressions which enliven the “ World,” 
and which would stimulate the readers of the “ Nation.” While other journalists 
are habitually partisan and exaggerated in expression, Mr. Godkin remains se- 
date, ready to take additional evidence and temperately pronounce judgment. 
And yet Mr. Godkin has not what one would call an open mind. He has what 
one would call a made-up mind on all the fundamental questions of life and gov- 
ernment. It is for this reason that he is so irritating to people in transition 
from old beliefs to a new life. He has no “moods;” he does not pass into 
“states” and “ stages,” or come from “new experiences ” to illuminate a thou- 
sand readers, satisfied if they get through life in a “ groove,” or contented in a 
“rut,” and only to be helped out of it by anew impulse. Mr. Gudkin appears 
to have settled convictions and a consistent mind. His self-restraint and tem- 
perateness and coldness must not be supposed to indicate a want of vigor in ex- 
pression. Mr. Godkin is vigorous without effort. His expression is naturally 
weighty. But he never appeals to “sentiment,” or enlists the “feelings,” or 
stimulates the “passions.” Passions are dangerous, feelings are troublesome, 
and sentiment is foolish in the Godkin glossary. When Mr. Godkin, from pre- 
meditation and reflection, discusses what he cannot approve of, he is studied 
and searching in his phrase. Fanaticism in politics, and emotion in literature 
commonly evoke his most unsympathetic and irritating expression—irritating 
because limitation and obdurateness are always irritating to the fine and rapid 
intellect of women—and “fanaticism” in politics, and “emotion” in literature, 
represent the play of the feminine mind. 

In all questions of fact, of the business of government, of plans, and pless, 
and statements, Mr. Godkin is just, deliberate, guarded, and commands the 
highest respect. But he has the modern Englishman’s scorn of everything not 
restrained, and patient, and organizable. Carelessness and violence are inex- 
cusable to him. He wonders at Greeley and is amazed at Tilton. The training 
of both, and the haste and exaggeration of the latter, annoy and even irritate his 
mind. An invidious critic would affirm that Mr, Godkin has too much faith in 
social and literary starch, which he would take as an admission that he has not 
the common taste and shiftless habit of the ordinary American journalist. 
I should say that Mr. Godkin had never shown any consciousness of what a 
Frenchman calls the brutality of fact; that he is as far from art and poetry, from 
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all loosening and liberating influences of life, as an average journalist is far from 
comprehending and appreciating Shelley, who is the type of all that journals, as 
exponents of an actual and disciplined society, denounce. Mr. Godkin is as far 
from Shelley, in his intellectual habit and natural aptitude, as is John Stuart 
Mill; but, unlike that illustrious Englishman, fails to exhibit or suggest that ex- 
quisite perception, that rare intellectual hospitality, that fine moral sense, which 
made him discuss Shelley, as a poet, with so much discrimination and admira- 
tion. Mill left his reader with the impression that the most deliberate and un- 
impassioned living Englishman is capable of enthusiasm, and the best lover of 
the most feminine, the most vague, the most ideal, the most exalted of all Eng- 
lish poets. But, if Mr. Godkin falls below his illustrious model in a certain hos- 
pitality of mind and comprehensiveness of sympathy, he is not less sane, not less 
judicious, and like him, aims to be impartial and instructive. After ten years of 
the “ Tribune,” and of the “Independent,” the “Nation” is a rest; it means 
temperate discussion and self-restraint. It invites us to a disinterested exami- 
nation of men and things. Mr. Godkin is really a help against the tyranny of 
party journalists. All that the ordinary American journalist 7s, Mr. Godkin is not. 
American journalists stimulate and intensify ; Mr. Godkin examines and ques- 
tions. Greeley, Phillips and Tilton are violent, indignant, and hold everything 
less than their “cause.” Mr. Godkin has no exclusive “cause,” he writes as 
the advocate of public order, of political and social morality, of individual self- 
restraint. He approves or he contemns. He classifies everything under the 
positive but unheated words, “ foolish ” and “ wicked,” “just” and sensible.” His 
moral and literary gamut does not extend beyond these fatal and adequate 
words of a well-bred Englishman, deliberate, unelastic, defined ; whose animosity 
is restrained but indefatigable ; who is self-protected by a bivalvular mind which 
shelters his intelligence from foreign bodies. Like a lithodome that lodges 
itself in the hardest rocks, so he bores his place in the hardest heads. 

Mr. Godkin is such an excellent type of the modern man, unmellowed by in- 
tercourse with the past, yet enlightened by abstractions, so adequate an “edi- 
torial type,” that none of his contemporaries provoke a more lively discussion. 
Although other journalists are literal and grave and exclusively expressive of 
their time, none seem more bare of classic and romantic gifts. His high merit 
is his effort to purify and elevate a profession which really gains much by his 
dignity and intelligence. Men honestly intent upon serving the public by legiti- 
mate and practical methods do not fail of the support of the “ Nation.” Mr. 
Godkin arrays the “ Nation” only against what he considers incompetency, 
fanaticism, and sentimentality. But deficient in imagination, he is necessarily 
limited in his sympathies; and the exclusive supremacy of his judgment is the 
cause of the voicelessness of his feelings ; for although silent, 1 must suppose 
feelings and sentiments have a place in his being, that even he has his moment 
of folly and relaxation. But as a journalist he is without any let-go of nature. 
He is always in harness, always on the high road, and never makes an expres- 
sion that betrays a love of the pasture lands of life, or shows a zest in struggle. 
It is difficult to think of him in any other mood than that of a man taking evi- 
dence or giving judgment—the mood of a listener and of a judge. But Mr. God- 
kin is never more than a judge, and he is a listener without sympathies ; yet he 
is patient to get the “truth.” But “truth” with Mr. Godkin is not the sly-boots 
that plays hide and seek in life, and is the Proteus of philosophy ; it is something 
subject to logic, discoverable by the positive method, and to be secured like 
property. His temper, his habit, make him what he would call a suitable sort 
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of person for the discussion of facts, but insensible and even obdurate to art and 
literature as understood by light and free minds; and he hardly recognizes the 
transcendental side of morals or anything for which men have invented vague 
phrases anda sliding scale. Breaches of law, offences against taste, want of 
consideration for the actual conditions of society and indifference to the “ sensi- 
ble,” that is to say the obvious, he is quick to stigmatize ; and he stigmatizes a 
great many powerful, and beneficent, and beautiful things not in consonance 
with political sagacity and social wisdom, as he understands them. He has the 
modern Englishman’s dread of what he calls “ mental inflammation,” which is so 
common with moral and political agitators and their followers ; he has the mod- 
ern Englishman’s disgust of any man or matter that induces the feverish or fer- 
vid state, and makes men talk about a “cause,” and accept amy material that 
increases party capital. 

As a journalist, Mr. Godkin is in striking contrast with his contempora- 
ries in New York. He seems at once simpler and more independent; and he 
has the advantage of being without a past. Mr. Godkin just begins his work. 
Greeley, and Godwin, and Bryant, and Curtis have done their work; and so far 
as they continue their work they are under the influence of their past associa- 
tions; but Mr. Godkin began but yesterday, and promises to be equal to the 
new epoch of our civil administration. He is a pure example of the “ editorial 
type.” So strictly is he a journalist, so confirmed is his journalist-habit of mind 
that he never writes but at the dictates of its essential and fundamental spirit— 
which is good sense. Thinking and writing with Mr. Godkin are the practice of 
a sensible mind. It is not the exercise of imagination, for he has but little; it 
is not the play of wit, for he is not gifted with it; it is not the manifestation of 
personal sympathies, for his policy is to drive personal sympathies out of politics 
and journalism. Mr. Godkin thinks and writes as a journalist who has been 
formed by the example and style of John Stuart Mill. He is a journalist that 
never babbles, that never plays, that is so much engaged with thinking of the 
aspects of parties and the actual conditions of society, that he forgets nature and 
art, and strives to make society practise politics like business, independent of 
emotions, and in which human passions have a regulated action; in which no 
one is allowed to act from sentimental! considerations ; a society in which “ ridic- 
ulous,” and foolish,” and “sentimental,” and “inflammatory ” are the ostracizing 
and fatal words. . 

It is worth some trouble to appraise this type; it is worth some care to un- 
derstand so representative an outcome of politics, business, modern society, and 
education. Its rafport with the commercial, the legislating and scientific classes 
is quite perfect; its tendency is not to resist them, not to react against them, 
not even to supplement them; but to elevate them, to aggrandize them, to in- 
crease their self-consciousness. Its merit is, that it purifies by criticism ; its 
failure is, its hardness, its insensibility, its impregnability to everything not con- 
tained in the theory and practice of society since the eighteenth century. It re- 
lies upon newspapers and professors ; it makes everything a question of knowl- 
edge and honesty. Itis Mill and Buckle applied to current questions. It is 
without the dramatic sense and expression ; it never seeks for grace of utterance ; 
it has no conception of “beauty” as a controlling object in life; it never forgets 
itself, its day, and generation ; and it depends wholly on the interest of the ques- 
tion; for it never creates that interest. It encourages only what it calls the 
“sensible,” and “thoughtful,” and “judicious ;” what is not so is “ridiculous,” 
“foolish.” It, however, sincerely works for the dignity and well being of men; 
it does not believe in their exaltation. It is, briefly, a type not only without the 
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feminine element, but the dictator and oftenest the suppressor of everything fem- 

inine in the sphere of politics and business. It does not nourish, it directs; it 

comes into action after political storms ; it is pre-eminently a reviewing and criti- 

cal, although not a subtleizing spirit. It has no point of contact with the masses, 

and its tendency is to impose the checker-board system of society, and to classify 
‘everything as a play between good heads and bad heads. 

I cannot represent Mr. Godkin with too much decision of form and too little 
color. Other journalists may be confounded with orators, and poets, and fiction- 
ists, and flatterers—but not Mr. Godkin. He never writes in any other mood 
than that of a journalist, with an adequate sense of the dignity of his profession. 
But zeal never changes the movement of his phrase. Compared with French 
journalists, he seems heavy ; compared with New York journalists, he seems 
less local, less hasty, and less complaisant; none give more substantial matter 
than he does, and none inspire more respect. But he has nota rich, or a sug- 
gestive mind; yet it is genuine; it is sincere in its utterance; it is serviceable, 
like a suit of black, and expressly made for modern use. If it were less con- 
temporary, and more under the influence of the past, it would probably be more 
picturesque and interesting in its manifestation. If it fails to appreciate a great 
many things that we cherish, it is not vulgar, and it is well bred. 

I cannot too often insist upon the truth that Mr. Godkin is exclusively a type 
of the journalist—a type that, in proportion to its correspondence with our mod- 
ern life, and, in proportion to its exclusiveness, is unattractive and désillusioné. 
As most people live by their illusions, the journalist most fatal to them is the most 
forbidding. The independent journalist, without sympathies, without emotions, 
without sentiment, and without passion, but self-sufficient as a modern English- 
man, makes sad work with political, literary, artistic, and moral illusions. He 
tears away the decent drapery of our self-righteous politicians ; he punctures 
social inflations which have sustained us; he unmasks intriguers and withers 
charlatans. A journalist pure and exclusive, I repeat, who does not share the 
follies, much less the crimes of men; and who has no fellow-feeling with human 
infirmities, is hardly a winning type. He shocks us into virtue, and freezes us 
to deliver us from our fevers ; and Mr. Godkin has done this so often that his 
faithfulness to the journalist-ideal cannot be impeached. He is caustic, dry, 
grave, sensible, impregnable. Such a journalist can only be reached by a man 
of wit. He is too cautious and mature*a thinker to expose himself to formal 
argument; only a swift mind, unexpected, light of wing, could disturb him. 
Happily, he is on the side of progress and order. He is unsatisfactory and irri- 
tating only when he discusses an intensely sympathetic, and personal, and orig- 
inal man, like Victor Hugo, for example. 

The journalist has so much influence upon his contemporaries that we can- 
not be indifferent to his personality and ignore his limitations. It makes a vast 
difference in the temper of his readers whether he be organizing ard restrictive, 
or liberating and indulgent ; whether he be caustic and arrogant, like a Satur- 
day Reviewer, or supple in his mind and easily moved, like a Diderot. And Mr. 
Godkin, while he commands high respect by his intellectual integrity, and even 
admiration for his fine sense of personal dignity, seems too far from the Greek 
type, too far from the French type, which is so beautiful and liberating to us. 
He has not the complaisance of a comprehensive man, or the play of mind of 
a mobile man. But he is a mature, a deliberate talker, and his work, carefully 
considered, is a protest against the insanities, and fevers, and flatteries, and ex- 
aggerations of the contemporary press of New York. EUGENE BENSON. 
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resided a year ago a man oppressed by the weight of ninety years, and by 
infirmities contracted in many a hard campaign. He participated in the great 
events of Ulm, Jena, and Eylau ; made more than one campaign in Spain ; shat- 
tered his health in the dreadful passage of the Beresina ; witnessed the cam- 
paigns of 1813 and 1814; took part in the Russo-Turkish campaigns of 1828 
and 1829; and, at least by his advice, aided the Russians during the war of 
1855 and 1856. 

That man was perhaps the most remarkable and the most distinguished of 
the few surviving relics of the great soldiers known to fame during the wars-of 
the first Napoleon. He was the General Baron Jomini, long chief of the staff 
of Marshal Ney; afterward general and aide-de-camp in the service of the Em- 
peror of Russia, a position which he held at the time of his recent demise. 
His claims to celebrity are based less upon the eminent services he rendered in 
the field, than upon the fact that he was the ablest of military writers, and the 
first author in any age who gathered from the campaigns of the greatest gener- 
als the true principles of war, and expressed them in clear and intelligible lan- 
guage. 

I will here premise that for much of the contents of this article I am in- 
debted to the admirable sketch of the life and works of Jomini, by his friend 
Colonel Ferdinand Lecomte, an eminent officer of the Swiss Federal service. 

Antoine Henri Jomini was born of very respectable parents of Italian origin, 
on the 6th March, 1779, in the little town of Payerne, in the Cahton Vaud, not 
far from Lake Neufchatel. He enjoyed the advantages of a good early school 
education—nothing more. His boyish inclinations were decidedly military, but 
circumstances thwarted his efforts to obtain admission into the military school 
of Montbelliard, as well as to procure a commission in the Swiss regiment 
“ Watteville,” in the French service ; he, consequently, devoted himself to the 
mercantile career. He first attended a commercial school at Aarau, and at the 
age of sixteen entered the bankingyhouse of Mons. Preiswerk, at Bale, as a 
clerk. The year 1796 found him in Paris, a clerk in the banking establishment 
of Mons. Mosselmann, with a salary of 3,000 francs ; that he was faithful and 
skilful is indicated by the fact that his salary was doubled at the close of the 
year. He, however, soon went into business as a broker on his own account, 
forming a partnership with a fellow-countryman by the name of Rochat. In the 
words of Colonel Lecomte—* This was the period of the great successes of the 
Republic in Italy. Everyone followed with enthusiasm the first essays of the 
great Captain, and read the accounts of the astonishing victories of Montenotte, 
Lodi, Castiglione, Lonato, etc. Less than this was required to bring back our 
young merchant to his original tastes, and to cause him to participate more se- 
riously than many others in the intoxication of the time. He followed atten- 
tively the war bulletins ; kept a journal of the military operations, and soon felt 
the imperious necessity of penetrating all the secrets of the triumphs which 
filled the world. Excited also by reading the posthumous works of Frederick the 
Great, he analyzed, studied, compared, and at length reached a satisfactory re- 
sult; that is to say, he convinced himself that there were in the art of war real 
principles, more or less easy to reduce to formula.” 


I N that charming suburb of Paris so well known by the name of Passy, there 
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In 1798 he returned to Switzerland as aide-de-camp of the Swiss Minister 
of War, and in 1799, was in charge of a bureau in the war office, with the rank 
of major. While in this position he accomplished a great deal of useful work 
in re-organizing the Swiss troops, and on more than one occasion displayed that 
unerring appreciation of the principles of war that has since rendered him so 
famous. The experience he acquired here in matters of detail was subsequently 
of infinite service to him. In 1799, still retaining his commission as a major in 
the Swiss army, he returned to Paris, where he again embarked in those com- 
mercial pursuits which he finally abandoned, in 1803, for the military profession. 

Early in life, when only twenty years of age, he had mastered the principles 
of the art of war, and commenced the first of his works-—a treatise on “ Grand 
Tactics ”—a work, however, which he did not publish in its original form. Jo- 
mini stated to the writer of this article that it was during his first residence in 
Paris, from 1796 to 1798, that his attention was successfully drawn to the search 
for the true principles of strategy and tactics, by the gross and continual blun- 
ders of the early campaigns of the French Revolution ; campaigns in which the 
successes achieved by the French were—until Moreau and Napoleon canie upon 
the stage—generally due to the fact that their antagonists were guilty of still 
more glaring blunders. He said that it was while studying the accounts of the 
battle of Leuthen that the great principle which is the foundation of the art of 
war flashed upon him; and a careful study of Napoleon’s early Italian cam- 
paigns proved to him that he had at last mastered the secret. That principle, 
which now seems so clear and simple, had never been enunciated as a formula, 
although it had often been carried into practice by the great captains of the 
world ; it was simply this—to bring the greatest mass of troops to bear upon 
the decisive point of a field of battle or theatre of operations, at the opportune 
moment. He also said that in his earliest works he did not venture to illustrate 
his subject by the wars of the French Revolution, so fertile in errors in the be- 
ginning—he would have wounded the self-love and interests of too many living 
men. He therefore took the campaigns of Frederic the Great as his text. 

Upon abandoning commercial life Jomini attempted to enter the French ser- 
vice under Murat, and soon after as aide-de-camp of General Von der Weidt, a 
Swiss officer in the French army ; but failed in both cases. A subsequent effort 
to enter the Russian service met with no better success; in fact the Russian 
chargé d’affaires, to whom he presented himself with the first volume of 
his “ Treatise on Great Operations,” not only declined to forward his appli- 
cation for admission into the Russian service, but lectured him very severely 
for his assurance in supposing that so young a man could teach the old Rus- 
sian generals anything about strategy. At length, however, his most san- 
guine hopes were gratified, for, in 1805, he met Ney, who read his manuscript 
with the greatest interest, advanced him the funds necessary for its publication, 
and proposed that Jomini should accompany him to the Camp of Boulogne as a 
volunteer aide, promising to procure a regular commission for him later. Jomini 
very gladly accepted the offer, and joined the Marshal at the camp. While there 
their relations became confidential, and Jomini so won the Marshal’s esteem that 
when the Sixth Corps crossed the Rhine, on the march toward Ulm, he was 
placed in charge of the Marshal’s private office and intrusted with issuing the 
special daily orders of march, etc. It would be vain to attempt, in such an 
article as this, even an outline of the campaigns in which the subject of this 
memoir participated. I shall merely sketch his career in brief, adverting some- 
what more in detail to a few well-authenticated facts which will suffice to prove 
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that his powers of criticism in the field, and during the actual progress of events, 
were quite equal to the remarkable faculty he so unquestionably possessed, of 
coolly judging past events in his study. 

During all the operations of the Ulm campaign he remained with the Sixth 
Corps. It is hardly necessary to remind my readers that at the outset of this 
campaign, an Austrian army, under Mack, was in position at Ulm, awaiting the 
support of a Russian army under Kutusoff, then some one hundred leagues distant. 
Napoleon suddenly broke up his encampments on the shores of the English 
Channel, and, by rapid and well-concealed marches, interposed between Mack 
and his expected re-enforcements. The mass of the French army was concen- 
trated on the right bank of the Danube, holding the main roads to Vienna and 
the Tyrol; while to the Sixth Corps, temporarily increased to 30,000 men by the 
addition of the Divisions Gazan and Baraguay d’Hilliers, was confided the care 
of the road on the left bank of the Danube, leading from Ulm by Dillingen to 
Ratisbon ; thus completing the isolation of Mack, and rendering his escape im- 
possible. 

Murat was placed in command of the right wing of the French army, and 
very nearly ruined the combinations of the Emperor. Entirely misunderstand- 
ing the orders and intentions of Napoleon, Murat ordered Ney to abandon the 
left bank of the Danube, and to move with his whole force upon the line of the 
Iller, thus leaving the Dillingen road completely open for Mack’s escape. Ney 
strenuously opposed the determination of Murat, but being obliged to yield to 
his superior authority, called upon Jomini to draw up the orders for the move- 
ment. 

Jomini remarked that this movement was in contradiction to the order of the 
Emperor to watch the left bank. 

“ All that belongs to ancient history,” said Murat. “ Write.” 

“Your highness will pardon me if I do not write,” replied Jomini; “there are 
so many secretaries on the staff of Marshal Ney that there is no necessity for 
my taking part in a manoeuvre which I believe to be in direct opposition to the 
intentions of the Emperor.” 

“Ah! Marshal Ney,” said Murat, “do you permit your officers to argue in 
that manner?” 

“ Pardon me, your highness,” replied Jomini, “I am a Swiss officer, serving 
here as a volunteer. Marshal Ney has been good enough to accept me as a 
volunteer aide, and sometimes permits me to discuss operations with him under 
a military point of view. That is what I have just taken the liberty of doing.” 

Murat persisted in his purpose ; Ney called for his secretary, and the orders 
were issued to march upon the Iller. Ney, highly displeased with the orders 
and manner of Murat, desired to complain to the Emperor. Jomini induced 
him first to address to Murat a letter capable of convincing any one endowed 
with an appreciation of strategy. This letter was written by Jomini, signed by 
Ney, and forwarded to Murat; by whom it was rudely returned. 

Fortunately, so much time had been consumed in these discussions that the 
movement ordered by Murat was not completely executed. Soon after Ney 
commenced his march toward the Iller, the sound of artillery was heard in his 
rear. It was the Division Dupont, which had not yet quitted the left bank, con- 
tending alone against the efforts of 30,000 Austrians to open a passage to Ratis- 
bon. Dupont and his troops performed prodigies of valor, and succeeded in 
arresting their progress until the arrival of re-enforcements from Ney. By the 
urgent advice of Jomini, Ney promptly abandoned the march upon the Iller, and 
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at once marched toward the sound of the cannon. He moved immediately, with 
all the troops he had in hand, toward Elchingen ; leaving Jomini at the village 
of Kissendorf, to forward the counter orders to the troops still in march for the 
Iler, and to direct them toward the Danube. Among others he was to conduct 
to Ney the Division Gazan. 

Having dispatched the necessary orders, Jomini lay down to rest in a stable 
loft, whiie awaiting the arrival of the troops, when he heard the voice of the 
Emperor at the bottom of the stairs. Jomini hastened down, half dressed as he 
was. Napoleon asked where were the Marshal’s troops. 

“Tn one or two hours they will be concentrated at the bridges of Elchingen 
and Leipheim,” replied Jomini. 

The Emperor then asked where the Marshal was, and was informed that he 
must then be at the bridge of Leipheim, where there had been fighting for some 
hours. 

“ Then what was all that that Murat wrote to me concerning your movement 
on the Iller?” said Napoleon. 

“Tn truth, Sire,” replied Jomini, “ Marshal Ney was in movement on the Iller, 
in obedience to the reiterated orders of Prince Murat, when, upon hearing the 
sound of cannon in his rear, he thought it his duty to abandon the movement, 
and to collect all his troops to retake Elchingen at daybreak.” 

“ Are you quite sure of that?” 

“So sure, Sire, that I myself wrote the orders, and am now awaiting here the 
Division Gazan, to conduct it to the Marshal.” 

Napoleon at once departed, quite satisfied. Having learned the movements 
ordered by Murat, he had ridden several leagues on horseback, in terrible weath- 
er, to satisfy himself of the facts ; and to rectify, if not too late, the errors fortu- 
nately already repaired. 

It is well known that Ney’s glorious combats at Elchingen and in its vicinity 
won for him the title of Duke of Elchingen, and that their consequence was the 
surrender of Mack. Had he not turned back toward the sound of the cannon, 
in direct violation of the orders of Murat, Mack would certainly have escaped. 
In addition to the proofs given above of Jomini’s power of appreciating move- 
ments on the ground, and when in course of execution, it need only be added 
that, in these affairs, he gave the clearest evidences of high personal courage. 

Upon the surrender of Mack, the Sixth Corps moved into the Tyrol, and 
remained there during the Austerlitz campaign, in which, of course, the subject 
of this memoir did not participate. Sent with dispatches from Ney, Jomini 
reached the Emperor’s headquarters the day after the battle of Austerlitz. He 
took the liberty of adding to the package of dispatches a copy of his recently- 
published “ Treatise on Great Operations,” with a letter calling attention to cer- 
tain chapters. Not long after, the Emperor, when at Schénbrunn, with more 
leisure than usual, directed Maret to read to him the portions of the work indi- 
cated in Jomini’s letter. After listening to a few pages, he exclaimed : 

“They say the age does not advance! Why, here is a young major, a Swiss 
at that, who teaches us what my professors never taught me, and what very few 
generals understand !” 

After hearing a little more, he said, much excited, 

“Why did Fouché allow such a work to be published? It teaches my whole 
system of war to my enemies. The book must be seized, and its circulation pre- 
vented.” 

Alter a few moments’ reflection, he again said : 
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“ But I attach too much importance to this publication. The old generals who 
command against me will never read it, and the young men who will read it do 
not command ; nevertheless, such works must not be published hereafter without 
permission.” 

He then ordered Jomini’s name to be placed on the list of promotions for the 
campaign, as colonel on the general staff; and he was immediately assigned as 
senior aide-de-camp to Marshal Ney. 

The unfriendly and bitter feeling of Berthier toward Jomini, afterward pro- 
ductive of such serious consequences to the latter, arose at this period, and was 
induced by the jealousy of the regular members of Ney’s staff toward the volun- 
teer aide, whose relations were so confidential with their common chief. It is 
probable that Jomini’s natural independence of character tended to widen the 
breach. 

During the period of repose between the campaign of Austerlitz and the com- 
mencement of that of Jena, the general condition of European affairs was often 
a subject of discussion between Ney and his senior aide—the former believing 
that war with Prussia was improbable, the latter that it was certain. In order to 
convince the Marshal, Jomini prepared a memoir “on the probabilities of a war 
with Prussia, and the operations which will probably occur.” In this extraor- 
dinary paper he first discussed the political conditions which, in his opinion, ren- 
dered war inevitable ; and then considered the general question of the positions 
which might be occupied by the Prussians, and the probable movements of the 
Emperor. 

At the time in question—September, 1806—the masses of the Grand Army 
were cantoned in Southern Germany, well in advance of the Rhine, the passages 
of which river were in possession of the French. The Prussians were east of 
the Ems, and relied upon the assistance of their allies, the Russians, none of 
whose troops were then west of Poland. The main object of the Prussians, 
therefore, should evidently have been to occupy such a position as would cover 
the advance of the Russians by Breslau and Dresden—their most direct line of 
approach. This position should have been such that it would afford the Prus- 
sians some hope of checking the French advance until the Russians arrived ; 
or, failing in that, such that they could fall back by the line of the Russian ad- 
vance, without danger of the French interposing between them and the Russians. 
The object of Napoleon would evidently be to attack and destroy the Prussian 
army, by turning and crushing their left, before the arrival of the Russians. 
Such were the views expressed by Jomini in the memoir, in which he predicted 
the movement on Gera and Hof, so soon afterward made by Napoleon with such 
decisive effect in the brilliant campaign of Jena. 

A fortnight after the completion of this memoir, Ney’s corps received the or- 
der to move toward Nuremberg, and Jomini was instructed to travel post to May- 
ence, and there await the orders of the Emperor, then in Paris. His arrival in 
Mayence was simultaneous with that of the Emperor, upon whom he immediately 
waited. When all had left the audience-chamber except Jomini, the Emperor 
turned toward him and said: 

“ Who are you?” 

“Sire, I am Colonel Jomini.” 

“Yes, I remember. You sent me a very important work. I am delighted 
that the first work which demonstrates the true principles of war belongs to my 
reign. We were taught nothing like this in our military schools. We are about 
to fight the Prussians. I have sent for you because you have written the cam- 
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paigns of Frederick the Great, know his army, and have thoroughly studied the 
theatre of war. You can aid me with valuable information. I think we shall 
have a harder task than with the Austrians.” 

“Sire, I do not think so; since the war of 1763, the Prussians have made 
only the wretched campaigns of 1792-1794; they are not inured to war.” 

“Yes; but they have the recollections and experienced generals of the times 
of the great king. However, we shall see.” 

Jomini then informed the Emperor that he was the senior aide of Ney, and 
that, before leaving the Marshal, he would be glad to have some one put in his 
place. The Emperor replied that he would arrange all that at the close of the 
campaign, and that, in the meantime, he would be attached to his military family. 

“In that event, Sire, it is absolutely necessary for me to return to the Sixth 
Corps for my horses, etc. ; for I am alone here, without even a servant. If your 
Majesty will grant me four days I can rejoin at Bamberg.” 

At the word Bamberg the Emperor turned pale; and, half astonished, half 
irritated, cried: 

“ And who told you that I was going to Bamberg?” 

“The map of Germany, Sire.” 

“How the map? There are a hundred roads on the map besides that by 
Bamberg.” 

“Yes, Sire; but it is probable that your Majesty will perform the same ma- 
noeuvre against the left of the Prussians that you did by Donauwerth against 
Mack’s right, and by the St. Bernard against Melas’s right; and that can only 
be done by Bamberg on Gera.” 

“Very well,” replied the Emperor, “be at Bamberg in four days ; but do not 
say a word about it—not even to Berthier ; no one must know that I go to Bam- 
berg.” 

This scene made such an impression on the Emperor that he related it to 
Montholon at St. Helena. 

Jomini rejoined the Emperor’s headquarters, and remained on his staff dur- 
ing the Jena campaign, where he rendered important services, and again gave 
proof of his coolness and courage in the midst of great dangers. 

At the present period when the impression so generally prevails that another 
war between France and Prussia cannot be very long deferred, it may be inter- 
esting to contrast the relative situations of the two powers in 1806 and 1869. 
The brief allusions just made to the campaign of Jena, with the additional facts 
that the Grand Army was then in all respects far superior to that of the Prus- 
sians, and that the Prussian territory had no real frontiers and was destitute of 
continuity, sufficiently explain the state of affairs in 1806. In 1869, the popula- 
tion of Prussia and its close allies is but 7,500,000 less than that of France, 
while, if Bavaria, Wiirtemberg and Hesse Darmstadt be counted, it is only about 
500,000 less. The army under the control of Prussia is perhaps quite as strong 
in point of numbers as that of France, and is organized under a system which 
has produced admirable results in a recent campaign. Both armies count in 
their ranks officers and men who have recently served in actual war. The ter- 
ritory of Prussia is now compact, and she possesses, in most directions, well- 
defined and defensible frontiers. The fortresses of Rastadt, Mayence, Coblentz, 
and Cologne, to a great extent control the valley of the Rhine, and enable her to 
operate at will on either bank; while, in addition, the Rhine Provinces afford 
the immense advantage of a firm position on the west bank, where, under cover 
of the Fortress of Treves she can safely concentrate a large army in the valley 
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of the Mozelle, or under cover of Mayence, in Rhenish Hesse, for the invasion 
of France by Lorraine and Champagne. On the other hand France owns not a 
foot of ground on the east bank of the Rhine; and only from Bale to Lauter- 
bourg has she the Rhine for a frontier. So long as the neutrality of Switzerland 
and Belgium is respected, it would seem clear that Prussia has the advantage 
of position. 

But to return to our subject. During the sojourn of Napoleon in Berlin, 
immediately after the battles of Jena and Auerstadt, while his corps were pur- 
suing the scattered remains of the Prussian army in all directions, the question 
arose as to the future relations between the two nations. One party urged the 
course of pursuing their successes against the Prussians, of annihilating the 
power of that kingdom, of continuing the war against Russia, and of establish- 
ing an independent kingdom of Poland. Another party favored a more generous 
course toward Prussia, and of making such terms with her as would secure her sin- 
cere friendship ; of annexing a considerable additional part of Poland to Prussia, 
and thus establishing a powerful barrier against the encroachments of Russia. Jo- 
mini, encouraged by the success of his previous writings, conceived the idea of 
addressing to the Emperor a memoir on the subject—applying to it the principles 
and mode of reasoning that had hitherto guided Napoleon’s course—hoping 
thus to convince him more readily than in any other manner. He composed the 
memoir, but before presenting it, consulted General Bertrand, among others, 
who fully approved of his views, and urged him to lay them before the Emperor 
without delay. This he did immediately. Jomini’s own account of the matter 
is substantially as follows: “In the beginning of November, 1806, everything 
indicated at Berlin that the Emperor intended to enter Poland. Some sentences 
that he addressed to me about Silesia, where he intended to leave Vandamme 
to conduct some sieges ; the order for the army to cross the Wartha ; the arri- 
val of Poles in their national costume ; everything announced that we were 
about to seek a new Poltava. Convinced by close study of the Emperor’s sys- 
tem of war, and of his character, that success sometimes caused him to overstep 
the bounds of prudence, I determined to prepare a memoir to demonstrate to 
him that the re-establishmcat of Poland, without the concurrence of one of the 
three powers that had dismembered it, was a dream. I predicted to him that 
this dream might easily cost him his army, and that in case of unlooked-for suc- 
cess it would oblige France to wage continual wars in order to sustain this edi- 
fice destitute of foundations. I represented to him that the mere announcement 
of this design would unite Russia, Austria and Prussia by indissoluble ties, and 
that in any other case their rivalries would divide them. While regretting that 
the weakness of Louis XV. had permitted the first partition, and that the Revo- 
lution had rendered it impossible to prevent the second, I observed that this 
people, destitute of finances, arsenals, and material of war, was, notwithstanding 
the zeal of some patriots, a body politically dead—as was proved by what had 
passed under Kosciusko, who could never raise more than 40,000 men, half of 
whom were armed with pikes. Finally, I maintained that to resuscitate Poland 
it was necessary to amalgamate her with a more vigorous State. It seemed to 
me noble and sublime to pardon the nephew of Frederick the Great in his capi- 
tal, and to punish him for an inconsiderate appeal to arms, by granting him the 
title of King of Poland, if he were willing to ally himself with us in conquering 
a portion of that country. Strengthened by the military power of Prussia, its 
arsenals and fortresses, this power would prove a valuable barrier. I contrasted 
with the prospective advantages of this union the terrible chances of a winter 
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campaign in the marshes, without supplies, hospitals, ammunition, or points of 
support. I represented to his Majesty, Austria watching the opportunity to de- 
bouche from Bohemia upon our rear ; and recovering at one blow all that she had 
lost during fifteen years of reverses.” 

Napoleon did not like his officers to proffer advice ; he desired brave and in- 
telligent instruments, not counsellors ; so it is easy to understand the reception 
his aide encountered. When, soon after, Ney’s corps eptered Berlin, Jomini 
accompanied the Marshal and his staff to the Palace. The Emperor perceiving 
him in the group, approached and said—* Ah, you are here, Mr. Diplomatist ! 
I knew you well for a good soldier, but I did not know that you were a bad di- 
plomatist.” This destroyed all Jomini’s future prospects. 

Subsequent events proved but too well the correctness of his views ; and in 
fact only a few days afterward the Emperor directed Talleyrand to open nego- 
tiations on a basis similar to that suggested by Jomini ; but it was then too late, 
for the Russians had already entered Prussia. It is not my purpose to follow 
the movements which preceded the terrible battle of Eylau, or to describe the 
battle itself, but merely to refer to a certain phase of it in which Jomini appears 
upon the scene. Toward the close of the day, when the battle was somewhat 
at a stand-still, the Emperor retired from the cemetery—where he had been 
posted during the day, and where Jomini had also been as a member of his staff 
—to the village of Eylau for refreshment, and to arrange affairs for the morrow. 
The corps of Augereau had been destroyed, and though the French still held 
their general positions, they had suffered so severely that, unless Ney arrived in 
season, it would be difficult to withstand new attacks by the Russians. 

The Emperor, who had no reserves at hand, learned just then that the Rus- 
sian left, already joined by the Prussians, was driving back Davoust, and he de- 
termined to hold his position as long as possible ; but, if the necessity arose, to fall 
back toward Oudinot, Lannes and Bernadotte, who were still in rear. He called 
for Jomini, told him that Austria had already spoken of mediation, that a retreat 
would almost certainly be followed by her taking part actively against France, 
and explained his purposes to him; that is, to hold the ground if possible, but, 
if necessary, to fall back slowly toward the corps still in rear. Having satisfied 
himself that Jomini understood him, he directed him to remain with Grouchy, 
who was to command the rear-guard, and give the necessary orders for carrying 
out these views should the emergency arise ; he was, however, not to breathe a 
word of the Emperor’s intentions, either to Grouchy or Berthier, unless the neces- 
sity for a retreat occurred. The timely arrival of Ney decided, however, the 
retreat of the Russians, and thus rendered unnecessary the execution of the 
eventual orders given to Jomini; but the circumstances prove the confidence 
with which he was regarded by Napoleon, notwithstanding the unfortunate affair 
of the Berlin memoir. It may be mentioned that on this occasion the Emperor 
said to Jomini that, after all, he was not entirely wrong in his memoir. He re- 
mained on the Emperor’s staff during the campaign of Heilsberg and Friedland, 
and accompanied him on his return to Paris. While there, Ney, whose chief 
of staff had lost an arm during the last campaign, applied for Jomini in that posi- 
tion. To his surprise and chagrin the latter received the appointment of assis- 
tant chief of staff only, which, under all the circumstances, was a decided slight. 
He immediately wrote to the Emperor stating that he had entered upon the pro- 
fession of arms with the hope that he might one day merit the kindness of the 
great Captain of the age, and that after all that had passed he could not accept 
the position assigned him, and requested permission to leave the service. The 
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Emperor informed him that it was an error of Berthier’s, whom he had directed 
to make out Jomini’s appointment as chief of the staff of the Sixth Corps. The 
mistake was rectified the same day, and Jomini immediately departed to join the 
headquarters of the corps at Glogau. There can be no doubt that the mistake 
was intentional on the part of Berthier, whose unfriendly feeling toward Jomini 
was increased by the fact that the Emperor took him to task on this occasion in 
the presence of several witnesses. In 1808 Napoleon determined to proceed to 
Spain in person, and, among other troops, ordered the Sixth Corps to accom- 
pany him. When ex route Jomini met Ney at Vittoria, for the first time since 
he assumed the duties of chief of staff, and was much surprised to meet with a 
very cool and unfriendly reception. It would appear that his rising reputation 
had caused great jealousy on the part of those surrounding the Marshal, who 
had been persuaded that the world at large regarded Jomini as his Mentor. 
Jomini continued to serve with him in Spain, until sent to the Emperor with 
dispatches explanatory of Ney’s conduct in refusing to obey the orders of Soult. 
His services in Spain were very important, and on several occasions he proved 
very clearly how much better he understood the art of war than those around 
him. Shortly after he was, at Ney’s request, relieved from duty as chief of staff 
of the Sixth Corps, and left without any definite duty. He complained of this 
to Berthier, who rudely told him that if he were discontented he might resign. 
Having gone to Switzerland on leave, he sent in his resignation and accepted an 
offer to enter the Russian service; Russia and France being at that time not 
only at peace, but close allies. While awaiting the necessary passports, etc., to 
enable him to depart for Russia, he received a peremptory order to leave for 
Paris within twenty-four hours. Upon arriving, the Minister of War informed 
him that he had the alternative of withdrawing his resignation, or being confined 
in the Castle of Vincennes, stating that if he accepted the former alternative the 
affair would be arranged to his satisfaction, as the Emperor was fully informed 
of all that had occurred. Being powerless, he naturally preferred avoiding im- 
prisonment, withdrew his resignation, and two days after was made a general of 
brigade. During the early part of the Russian campaign of 1812 he was employed 
as Governor of the Province of Wilna, and afterward of Smolensk ; with his usual 
energy and foresight he collected information in regard to the roads and country 
which afterward proved of vital importance. 

When the Emperor reached Smolensk on the retreat, Jomini communicated 
to him information which enabled him to reach the Beresina with comparative 
safety ; and was charged with the selection of the points of passage over that 
river, in connection with Oudinot and General Eblé. His exertions and expo- 
sure during this terrible scene brought on an attack of fever which well-nigh 
proved fatal; but, thanks to the aid of friends, and his own energy and good 
fortune, he at length reached Stettin, after many narrow escapes from disease, 
the cold, famine, and the Cossacks. Here he received an order to repair to 
Paris—an order given to only one other general officer—all others being pro- 
hibited from crossing the Rhine. His illness assumed so violent a form that he 
was confined to his bed for three months, and was unable to profit by the honor 
thus conferred on him by the Emperor. Napoleon subsequently said that if 
Jomini had not been ill then he would have made him a Marshal of France. 

It is thus clear that Jomini’s merits and services had, at length, fully obliter- 
ated from the Emperor’s mind the ill effects of the unlucky Berlin memoir. 
When he left his bed it was to rejoin the army in Germany, on the field of Lut- 
zen. He met the Emperor on that field, who called him to him and said: “ Jomi- 
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ni, I send you to Ney’s corps, as chief of the staff; he commands three army 
corps—80,000 men. Go and do good work for me!” He rejoined Ney at Leip- 
sic, and at once entered upon his duties. 

We now come to the battle of Bautzen, the last field on which Jomini served 
under the colors of France, and a fitting termination of his career under the 
orders of the greatest soldier of the world. Full of interest as this memo- 
rable battle is, we must content ourselves with the most condensed outline 
that will serve to show the part played in it by the subject of this article. Lut- 
zen was a victory for Napoleon; but not a decisive one. The great superiority 
of the Allies in cavalry, and the rawness of most of the Emperor's troops, ren- 
dered it impossible for him to pursue with his usual vigor. The reader will 
perhaps pardon me if I mention a circumstance in reference to Lutzen, related to 
me not long ago by a gallant old Westphalian baron, a veteran of the wars of the 
Empire. My friend was sent from the rear with important dispatches to the 
Emperor, and arrived while the battle of Lutzen was at its height. He told me 
that for miles before reaching the actual field of battle he passed through crowds 
of fugitives from the French army—young conscripts, who cried that all was lost ; 
he said that he had no doubt whatever of the complete defeat of the French, 
until he reached the Imperial headquarters in the front, when, to his intense sur- 
prise, he found that the battle was won! This incident, which may be relied 
upon as strictly accurate, may aid in explaining why Lutzen was not decisive. 
But, be that as it may, the result was that the Allies abandoned Dresden and the 
line of the Elbe, and occupied the formidable position of Bautzen, where they 
intrenched themselves. Bulow covered Berlin with a small force. Napoleon 
promptly occupied Dresden, repaired the bridge over the Elbe, and moved in 
pursuit with about 110,000 men. He directed Ney, with some 90,000 additional 
troops, to the left; either to move on Berlin or to turn the right of the Allies, as 
events might render advisable. The position of Bautzen is very formidable 
against a front attack ; the left (facing toward Dresden) rests upon the difficult 
spurs of the mountains which form Saxon Switzerland, and cannot readily be 
turned by masses of troops ; the right rests upon the ponds of Malchwitz; the 
front offers strong positions for infantry and artillery on the hills of Little Baut- 
zen and Krechwitz. On the other hand it presented several inconveniences to the 
Allies ; although the immediate right of the position was difficult of access, it 
could easily be turned, a little further to the rear, in the direction of Belgern ; 
and, in that event, it offered but one line of retreat—that by Hochkirch and Rei- 
chenbach ; because the neutral territory of Bohemia was close to the left flank, 
and prevented escape in that direction. Ney moved from Leipsic, by Torgau, 
on Luckau, with orders to make a demonstration on Berlin, and to detach Lau- 
riston’s corps to his right toward Bautzen. Arrived at Luckau, Ney determined 
to direct two corps toward Berlin, and instructed Jomini to issue the necessary 
orders to that effect. The chief of staff urged that the movement ought to be to 
the right, toward Belgern, and not to the left toward Berlin. 

Ney persisted, basing his action on the Emperor’s orders; Jomini replied 
that orders might safely and successfully be disobeyed, provided one remained 
faithful to the principles of war; that in this case the eccentric movement on 
Berlin was opposed to the Emperor’s usual system of war; that Bautzen was 
the decisive point, which would necessarily carry with it the fall of Berlin. All 
his arguments proving fruitless, Jomini at length drew up the orders in such a 
form as to require the Marshal’s own signature. Ney asked the reason for this 
unusual form, upon which Jomini said that the movement upon Berlin was in 
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direct opposition to the principles developed in his works on strategy ; that he 
could not compromise the safety of the army, and his own reputation; that he 
would prefer resigning his position as chief of staff, and go with a single brigade 
to Berlin; but, as to signing the order for all the troops of the Marshal to go 
there—that he could not in conscience do. Ney, appreciating his firmness, also 
refused to sign the orders ; on which Jomini said: “ Then we will remain where 
we are, which is always better than to move to the left, when all the rules of war 
and the safety of the army demand that we should move to the right.” A few 
hours after this, news received from the advanced guard determined Ney to fol- 
low the advice of Jomini, and move to the right in support of Lauriston. Jomini 
further urged that Belluno’s corps and Sebastiani’s cavalry should move by 
Spremberg, and seize the Allies’ only line of retreat; this was not done. After 
the lapse of two days, orders were at last received from the Emperor directing 
the march already in course of execution ; it is more than probable that earlier 
instructions to the same effect had been intercepted by the enemies’ light troops. 
As Ney approached the field of battle, the Emperor—in order to divert the 
attention of the Allies from him—attacked the position directly in their front on 
the 2oth of May, and gained possession of the town of Bautzen, and of the 
heights which covered the front of the intrenched camp. The effect of this was 
to cause the Allies to neglect their right, and re-enforce the left. 

On the morning of the 21st, Ney was, with the mass of his troops, within 
easy reach of the field of battle ; but having sent, the night before, to the Em- 
peror for orders, he waited ia vain until seven o’clock for a reply, and then de- 
cided to advance. Jomini knew the ground thoroughly, from the study he had 
bestowed upon Frederick the Great’s battle of Hochkirch, fought on the same 
field; he, therefore, prepared the orders of march for the six divisions present 
to move upon the steeple of Hochkirch, the highest point of the field; and at 
eight o’clock the troops moved in accordance with these orders. Had this ma- 
neeuvre been fully carried out it would have brought the whole of Ney’s command 
(six divisions with four more in support) directly in rear of the Allies, and upon 
their only possible line of retreat, while the Emperor was attacking in front. 
The result must necessarily have been the capture of all their guns and trains, 
and of the mass of their army; in all human probability only a few stragglers 
could have escaped to tell the tale of the disaster. Unhappily for Napoleon, his 
instructions to Ney were wanting in precision, and the latter followed too closely 
his favorite maxim of “marching toward the sound of the artillery,” and in 
spite of the urgent and repeated remonstrances of Jomini, after gaining a posi- 
tion fairly in rear of the whole allied army, paused, and then diverged from the 
direction upon Hochkirch, and moved square to his right—parallel with the 
Allies’ line of retreat, which he thus left open for their escape. In addition, he 
made the mistake of undertaking a partial attack, instead of advancing with his 
whole force, and thus gave the Allies time to check the head of his column, 
while they completed their arrangements for the retreat. This battle was a 
turning point in the career of Napoleon. It resulted in a victory for him, but 
left the allied army intact, with the exception of their heavy losses in killed and 
wounded, and some prisoners. The mass of their army escaped, with their 
guns and trains. Had Ney accepted the advice of Jomini, Napoleon’s star 
would have regained its ascendant; the allied army would have been destroyed ; 
Austria would have joined the stronger party; and in all human probability 
Napoleon would have died on the throne of France, instead of dragging out a 
weary existence as an exile at Longwood. Never did a soldier display on the 
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field of battle more thorough knowledge of the art of war than did Jomini at 
Bautzen ; and never were the results of a departure from those principles more 
momentous and more terrible than on that day. Were all the rest of his long 
career obliterated, his action then and there was enough to stamp him as a great 
soldier, and suffices to give him a lofty niche in the temple of fame. Ney was 
loud and earnest in his praise, and with his own hand placed his name at the 
head of the list for promotion to the rank of General of Division, and wrote di- 
rectly to the Emperor, expressing his sense of the great services he had ren- 
dered. This was the brightest, most glorious and proudest moment of his life ; 
he felt the value of the services he had performed, was thoroughly grateful for 
the Marshal’s appreciation, and naturally believed that he had at last overcome 
all the obstacles in his path to fame and fortune. But, alas, there was never a 
more striking instance of the vanity of human expectations. He was on the 
eve of the saddest and most unfortunate period of his life. He was about to 
experience the severest blow that a proud spirit can receive from a mean and 
malignant enemy ; and was on the point of committing a hasty action which ex- 
posed him to much obloquy, and did much to embitter the remainder of his life. 
Immediately after Bautzen, he, with Ney’s approval, sent back to Dresden an in- 
capable staff officer, who had been assigned to duty with him; there was also 
some delay in forwarding the fortnightly return of the strength of the command, 
caused by the absence of necessary returns from Sonham’s division of provis- 
ional regiments. Berthier eagerly availed himself of these two petty circum- 
stances ; he placed Jomini in arrest, and published him in General Orders as 
incapable of performing the duties of his position. This unmerited disgrace 
drove the sensitive Jomini to the verge of madness. He awaited, however, the 
arrival of the order giving the promotions for the campaign, hoping that this 
would repair the wrong done him. When it at length arrived, the names of Jo- 
mini and his aide-de-camp were the only ones erased—and that by the hand of 
Berthier. The “return” which served as a pretext for his disgrace reached 
Berthier the very day of the departure of the courier bearing the order of cen- 
sure to Jomini! All this was more than Jomini could endure. He was nota 
Frenchman, but a foreigner ; he had served France and the Emperor faithfully 
and zealously for thirteen years, and received only disgrace instead of reward. 
An armistice then existed between France and the Allies, and Jomini availed 
himself of it to communicate with Alexander of Russia, to inquire whether ke 
was still disposed to accept his services, as he had been three years earlier. 
The reply was prompt, kind and affirmative. 

Jomini left the French army and repaired to the headquarters of the Empe- 
ror of Russia. Whatever of wrong there was in this action received its own 
punishment; for he found that the race of Berthiers was not confined to France, 
and there is but little doubt that his subsequent happiness would have been more 
effectually secured had he submitted to the glaring injustice done him, and trust- 
ed to time and Napoleon for reparation. One thing must be most positively and 
distinctly stated in his defence, and that is, that he never, in any manner, com- 
municated to the Allies any information in his possession in regard to the French 
armies, and that his last act before leaving Ney’s headquarters was to issue, on 
his own authority and against the wishes of Ney, an order changing the position 
of the cavalry, and which secured Ney’s command against a somewhat treach- 
erous surprise meditated by Bliicher. There was no taint of treachery or mean- 
ness in his conduct. It was, in all respects, loyal to his former master. 

At the battle of Dresden, and during the operations which culminated in the 
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decisive battle of Leipsic, Jomini rendered very important services to the Allies, 
although he was never able to overcome entirely the jealousy and stupidity which 
prevailed at Schwartzenberg’s headquarters. 

He saved the Allies from many disasters ; but was by no means always able 
to induce them to adopt the most judicious course. He always evinced, however, 
the same unerring appreciation of the application of the principles of war that 
he did in his previous campaigns. We will not enter upon any detailed account 
of this portion of his career; but it is believed that enough has been stated to 
establish the fact that he was a great soldier in the field, as well as in the closet. 
He took no part in the campaigns conducted on the soil of France ; for the mag- 
nanimous Alexander fully appreciated his reluctance to serve against the Empe- 
ror in France, and readily granted his request to be permitted to retire to Switz- 
erland when the Allies crossed the Rhine. He was, however, in Paris, in 1814 
and 1815, with Alexander ; and, on the latter occasion, nearly lost his commis- 
sion in the Russian service in consequence of the earnestness with which he 
interceded for the life of his old commander, Ney, so cruelly and unjustly mur- 
dered by the sovereign of the nation whose glory he had raised so high. 

Although Jomini remained in the Russian service from 1813 until his recent 
death, he rarely resided in Russia, but spent most of his time in France, with an 
occasional sojourn in Brussels. He was present at the Congress of Vienna, and 
bore an active part in the campaigns of 1828 and 1829; but never afterward, we 
believe, took the field in person. The remainder of his life was devoted to the 
labors of the pen. 

His writings were voluminous, and, as a general rule, of the highest impor- 
tance ; no one familiar with them will deny that they evince wonderful political 
acumen, as well as military ability. His “ Political and Military Life of Napo- 
leon” is, perhaps, the most interesting of his works to the general reader; 
while the “ Abstract of the Art of War,” and the “ Treatise upon Great Military 
Operations ” are the most instructive and satisfactory to the purely military stu- 
dent. The earliest published work of Jomini was the “Treatise upon Great 
Military Operations.” It consists of a relation of all the campaigns of Freder- 
ick the Great, in sufficient detail to bring clearly to the light the faults committed 
and the skilful movements executed ; all related so naturally and so clearly that 
the deductions of the author seem to spring from the mind of the reader, who is 
tully prepared to acquiesce in the correctness of the maxims enunciated, some- 
times in the current of the narrative, sometimes at the close of a chapter, again 
in separate chapters. The final chapter is devoted to a resumé of the general 
principles of the art of war. Nothing can be more clear, satisfactory, and in- 
structive than this admirable work, and it cannot be too strongly recommended 
to those desirous of acquainting themselves with the principles of the art of war. 
His next important work was the “ History of the Wars of the French Revolu- 
tion,” on a very similar plan to that of his first work. Next, and last of his 
great historical works, was the “ Political and Military Life of Napoleon.” This 
was published anonymously, and purported to be related by Napoleon himself, 
in the Elysian Fields, before a tribunal composed of Czsar, Frederick, etc. 
No abler or better account of the achievements of this wonderful man has ever 
been written; nor has any writer more nobly and fairly defended his repu- 
tation and career. In fact, Jomini was, so to speak, the complement of Napo- 
leon ; he was, as a military writer, what Napoleon was as a leader of men. The 
last of his important works was of a more didactic character; it was the “ Ab- 
stract of the Art of War.” In this, Jomini collects and arranges the maxims of 
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war and politics scattered through his other works, and has formed a lasting 
book of reference and study for the statesman and the general; it is a noble 
monument to the genius of the author. No allusion has been made to his nu- 
merous minor works, because those already so briefly described will sufficiently 
explain the general nature of his writings. It is understood that he has left 
voluminous memoirs, which cannot fail to be among the most interesting works 
given to the world in this century. 

We cannot better sum up the nature of Jomini’s literary efforts than by re- 
peating that he was the first who deduced from history the principles of war, 
before his time concealed in the brains of the few great generals who have ap- 
appeared from time to time. He enunciated them in distinct formula, and thus 
formed a code of maxims for the guidance of generals and the instruction of 
students. He has indicated the path, but the “royal road” remains yet un- 
opened ; for the difficulty of the application of these principles still remains. 
Were his works universally studied by military men, one of their legitimate re- 
sults would doubtless be to decrease the number of very bad generals, and to 
increase the number of moderately good ones ; but the great captains must ever 
be, in the future as in the past, very rare. Mortals endowed with the peculiar 
combination of intellectual and moral gifts found in such characters as Napoleon, 
Frederick, Caesar, and Hannibal, will appear only at long intervals in the history 
of the world. Such works as Jomini’s will greatly facilitate the labors of such 
men, but cannot create them. 

General Jomini, as the writer saw him about a year ago, was somewhat below 
the middle height, a little bent, his hair white, his eyes bright and piercing un- 
der shaggy eyebrows, his voice clear, his face much like that of an old worn-out 
eagle. He had, for a long time, been confined to his room, and suffered much 
pain ; he spoke, without dread or affectation, of his approaching end, and mani- 
fested the greatest interest in the present, while his memory was perfectly dis- 
tinct as to the past. His conversation as to the men and events of the era of 
the great Napoleon was replete with interest ; two anecdotes which he related 
were new to me, and perhaps worthy of record here. He said that upon a cer- 
tain occasion, while conversing with the Emperor, the latter asked, “ What do 
you think of Massena?” “Sire,” replied Jomini, “I can best express my opin- 
ion by relating under what circumstances I first saw him. In 1799, when a 
Major in the Swiss service, I was sent to consult with Massena (then in com- 
mand in Switzerland) in regard to some military affairs. I was told that he was 
on the front line, but as that extended from Bale, through Zurich, the Grisons 
and the Valais, to Geneva, it was difficult to find him; at last I met with him on 
the Limmat in front of Zurich, where he had Molitor’s division of four regiments 
watching the Archduke Charles, who was with some 40,000 men in Zurich. I 
then paused,” said Jomini to me, “ when the Emperor at once slapped me on the 
shoulder, as was his frequent habit when conversing with officers, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ That is Massena exactly! When other men lose their senses he be- 
gins to gain his!’” To understand the point of this it must be remembered 
that very shortly after Jomini’s interview with Massena, the latter, after having 
long remained inactive in his very exposed position in front of the vastly supe- 
rior forces of the Archduke, becoming aware of the danger to which Suwarrow’s 
movement over the St. Gothard expesed him, took advantage of the Archduke’s 
departure with a portion of his troops toward the lower Rhine ; suddenly gath- 
ered his troops ; forced the passage of the Limmat; won the battle of Zurich, 
and entered upon those brilliant manceuvres which rendered abortive Suwar- 
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row’s painful and dangerous march. Jomini said that Massena was a man who 
required great dangers and emergencies to arouse him to the full extent of his 
powers ; that under ordinary circumstances he was by no means a brilliant 
character. The defences of Genoa and Essling show what endurance and he- 
roism were in the man; his passage of the Limmat, the campaign against Su- 
warrow, and his superb flank march across the field of Wagram, attest the bril- 
liancy of his powers when occasion called them forth. The other anecdote 
which I shall attempt to relate, referred more particularly to the Emperor him- 
self, and illustrates some of the peculiar qualities of his great mind more fully 
than any circumstance I remember. During the battle of Essling the victo- 
rious progress of the French was arrested by the destruction of the bridge over 
the main Danube, while a large portion of their army still remained on the Vi- 
enna bank. It was clear that nothing could be done but to hold the positions of 
Essling, Aspern, etc., until nightfall, in order to secure a retreat into the island 
of Lobau. While the Archduke Charles was making his most desperate attacks 
upon Massena in Essling, Napoleon was sitting on the ground dictating orders 
to several aides-de-camp, when Massena’s senior aide approached, and reported 
that the Marshal had directed him to say that if he was expected to hold Ess- 
ling he must have re-enforcements, otherwise it would be impossible. The Em- 
peror quietly looked up at the aide, and pointing to the ground immediately in 
front, where Lannes lost his life, and where the enemy was at the moment at- 
tacking in great force, and with much vigor, said, “I should be very glad to 
have Massena’s troops there. Tell him that I have no re-enforcements to give 
him ; he must hold the village at any cost, with what means he has ; he must do 
the best he can in his own way; and tell him that it is 47s business and not 
mine. Say to him not to trouble me again about it.” He then quietly resumed 
his dictation. 

These orders were the detailed orders of march for that wonderful concen- 
tration of troops from Illyria, Dalmatia, Northern Italy, Naples, Spain, France, 
the Tyrol, Belgium, etc., etc., which was carried into effect the day before the 
battle of Wagram. Jomini mentioned this as a most striking instance of Napo- 
leon’s marvellous control over his mind; the moment he saw that the day was 
lost he sat down where he happened to be—under fire—and at once began the 
arrangement of the combinations that led to Wagram. The Emperor was indeed 
fortunate in possessing such lieutenants as Massena, to whom he could confi- 
dently intrust the defence of a vital point with insufficient means, telling him 
that it was not Azs business to attend to it. 

Jomini conversed frankly about the modern changes and improvements in 
fire-arms, railways, telegraphs, etc. He freely acknowledged their advantages, 
and the changes they would bring about in war, but insisted that they could not 
modify its principles. ‘‘ Woe to the general,” said he, “ who trusts in the mod- 
ern inventions, and neglects the principles of strategy ; those principles will re- 
main unchanged through all the improvements of the future, and can never be 
inconsistent with them; future history will show that under no circumstances 
can those principles be violated with impunity.” 

G. B. M. 























TO BE BEING, OR NOT TO BE BEING: 7HAT IS THE 
QUESTION. 





HEN Benedick said that he would die a bachelor, he did not think that 

he would live to be married. So when I wrote that the article in THE 
GALAXY for May would be the last of the series on “ Words and their Uses” I 
did not know that there would be such good reasons for writing another. During 
the publication of these articles not a few provocations have been given to con- 
troversy in defence of some one or other of the opinions advanced in them ; 
which I have generally eschewed, as both uninteresting to my readers and dis- 
tasteful to myself. But two of the series have been distinguished by particular 
attention in so many and such respectable quarters that to allow the remarks of 
my critics to remain unnoticed would be carrying a seeming indifference that I 
do not feel to the verge of a real discourtesy that I do not intend. 

The writers of some of the articles to which I refer have supported me in 
the positions which by the greater number were attacked. This, however, I re- 
gard as no criterion of the general opinion. Assent is silent or taciturn; dis- 
sent protests and claims a hearing. There is not a committee-meeting at which 
it is not difficult for the chairman to catch more than one or two murmured ayes 
to a question as to which there is general assent; but if the dissenters number 
more than two or three, their vote goes off at the touch of “the contrary” like 
a volley of musketry. The question must needs be put again, and then the ayes, 
provoked to utter ¢heiy dissent from the woes, respond every man of them with 
hearty self-utterance. For dissent gratifies egoism by the assertion of the indi- 
viduality of the dissenter, who, by his protest, is set off from the mass of his fel- 
lows ; whereas assent merely absorbs / in you. 

Of the dissent from the article entitled “Is Being Done,” and on that form 
of speech, I willingly believe that most, if not all, was in honest, single-minded 
desire for the improvement of language; and that it has been made the subject 
of so much criticism, I am glad, both in regard to the phrase itself, because 
of a faint hope that the ugly thing cannot live in the light, and on my. own 
account, because I shall not fail, I am sure, to learn something from the coun- 
sels and the strictures of so many intelligent fellow-laborers. Some of these are 
probably much better read in grammar and in rhetoric than I am, and have given 
much more attention than I have been able to give to the niceties of language, 
whether in theory or in practice. One of my critics speaks of the article in 
question as a digest of several pages upon its subject in Goold Brown’s “ Gram- 
mar of English Grammars.” If there is any seeming ground for this imputation, 
it furnishes a new example of coincidence of independent thought by two writ- 
ers on the same subject; for I have not read a page, or to my knowledge, seen 
even the outside of the “Grammar of English Grammars.” The only discus- 
sion earlier than my own of the form of speech represented by és being done 
with which I am at all acquainted is Mr. Marsh’s. And while I have the good 
fortune of agreeing with that eminent writer in the main upon this subject as 
upon most others, I have ventured to express views of it which differ from his 
as to some points which are not unimportant. 

Among the criticisms of my analysis of /s deing done, four merit particular 
attention. One, a special article in the “ Methodist Quarterly Review,” which 
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took the title of my article for its rubric ; the second, a leading article in a morn- 
ing newspaper ; the third, an article upon the literary page of the “ Evening 
Post ;” the fourth, a communication to “ The Nation,” under the signature “ C.,” 
of the most accomplished English scholar in the country. The first and second 
of these approved the structure of the phrase zs being done, and advocated its use. 
The “Evening Post” concurred in my condemnation of it, and sustained my 
views upon it, with one exception. By C., the phrase is condemned as “an awk- 
ward novelty of which we have no need ;” but those who use it are recommend- 
ed to mercy, somewhat inconsistently it seems, on the ground of its necessity. 

There are several considerations upon which I would recommend those who say 7s being duilt to mercy, 
though not to approbation or imitation. Our English passive is a very imperfect affair, We are not as well 
oft as the Germans with their werden or the French with their o#, To be sure, is building or is a-building, 
is as good as wird gebaut or on batit. But perspicuity is the first object in language, and there are many 
cases in which we cannot without ambiguity use the participle in -ing or the noun with a-. Would Mr. 
White, coming back from a walk in an Indian country, say, “I found an emigrant cooking (a-cooking) at a 
slow fire?” He would not say deing cooked, at any rate; neither would I. I like a short cut, but I had 
rather go a little about than bemire myself. 

The two unhesitating advocates of the phrase take a common position, which 
may be fairly cited in the words of one of them, who says that it matters very 
little whether we say The house is building, or The house is being built, be- 
cause in either case “ there can be no mistake as to what we mean.” The point 
of their agreement is not that it matters little which phrase we use, for on this 
they differ: but that it matters little 7f there can be no mistake as to what we 
mean. This they and others regard as the all-important and the only important 
end to be sought in words and their uses—a view which, at the first blush, seems 
to be that of simple common-sense. But those who adopt it can hardly have 
reflected upon the consequences of accepting such a criterion of the right use 
of language. A gentleman walking through a village in a remote county of 
England, directed the attention of two urchins to a woman who seemed to be 
screaming after them, when one of them replied, “ Her beant a callin’ o’ we. 
Us doant belong to she.” What this meant was unmistakable, I venture to 
say, to him and to every other English-speaking person ; but does it matter very 
little whether that form of speech is used, or another, in favor of which there 
has long been a prejudice among the great mass of English-speaking people ? 
It is-true that by a general agreement among those to whom our language is 
their mother tongue, “We am was there to-morrow” might have the same 
meaning that is now conveyed by We shall be there to-morrow ; and if the 
former were used by a German, we should understand him, as we do the two 
Frenchmen, who showing off their English to each other said, “ Did it rain to- 
morrow?” “TI think it was.” But until such a general agreement is made to 
change the meaning and the relations of words, is it of little consequence which 
of those forms of expression are used? I take it that neither of my critics will 
say yes. And as to an agreement upon the meaning of words and phrases by 
those who use them, language is not formed by deliberate agreement; it is a 
growth ; and as the case is with everything that grows, its growth may be 
healthy and produce that which is fair and sound and wholesome, a norma! de- 
velopment of its type, or it may be unhealthy, a growth into deformity, rotten- 
ness, and monstrosity. Some folk seem to think that all movement is progress 
[toward the good]; but that it is not, most even of such people learn; and it is 
not more so in language than in any other matter. Latham has taken the phil- 
ological position that “ Whatever is is right,” and is inclined to follow it to its 
converse “ Whatever was was wrong.” But the latter is clearly destructive of 
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the former, because that which is must soon become that which was. It may 
be admitted that, practically, there is, in language, no appeal from that which is. 
But as to the coming into existence of that which is to be, we have each one of 
us something to say; and in the words of C., “nothing that is unhandy and 
displaces something better should be admitted if we can prevent it.” The writer 
in the “ Methodist Quarterly” takes much the same ground in his declaration 
that a philologist “may perform a valuable office” by interposing a check upon 
“the incorporation of anomalous, ambiguous, inadequate or degrading linguistic 
forms into a living language.” Now the form of speech typified by the phrase 
is being done could not be better fitted with epithets than it is in this description 
of that which it is lawful to exclude from a living language. The objection to 
this form of speech is that it zs anomalous, ambiguous, inadequate, and degrading. 

I do not purpose answering my critics by way of controversy, other than to 
make their remarks the occasion of examining what can be said in favor of zs 
being done—an examination which may not be without intrinsic interest to my 
readers, on whichever side they may cast their votes, although at a time when 
so much is written and so much is read upon language, I can hardly expect to 
give much of the charm of novelty to such a theme. 

All these writers—the four whom I have mentioned—agree upon one point, 
much as they differ upon others. The fatal logical objection to the phraseology 
is being done, seems to me to lie in the use of the verb Zo de, as an “auxilia- 
ry” to itself in the combination ¢s deiug, and this on the ground which seems to 
me impregnable, that the verb Zo de must always predicate existence of its sub- 
ject—at least that, although it may be instrumental in predicating something 
more. But my critics, these four of them, agree that fo de and fo exist are not 
synonymes when the former is used as a so-called auxiliary verb. Yet C. says 
that as an auxiliary in the sentence, “my article is printed in ‘ The Nation,’” 
zs “ means exists,” but that as an auxiliary in the sentence, “ my article is pub- 
lished on Thursday,” zs “means becomes.” After thinking over the subject, I 
admit that I am quite unable to apprehend any distinction between the Zs in “it ig, 
printed,” and that in “it is published.” That there is a difference between the 
signification of a verb used independently, and that which it has as a so-called 
auxiliary, seems to me, with my present light, a mere fiction of the grammarians, 
whose rules are, in my judgment, valuable only in those rare instances in which 
they conform to reason and common-sense, in behalf of which I have dared to 
do battle. 

One of those instances is not the assertion as a law of construction; of a 
distinction which is thus set forth by one of my critics in the “ Methodist Quar- 
terly:” “ The verb zs, as a copula between a subject and a predicate, is no syn- 
onyme with the verb exist. It does not affirm the existence of either subject or 
predicate. It is simply the sign of connection, the coupler ; directing the reader 
to think subject and predicate in unity.” 

This notion that the verb is a copula, fulfilling the functions of a coupler in 
a sentence, is one of those against which I beat my inapprehensive youthful 
head in vain. Now, apprehending it, I believe it to be the merest linguistic fic- 
tion with which man ever was deluded. The verb is always is the life of the 
sentence. A sentence is an assertion ; and it is the verb and the verb only which 
asserts. Assertion is its peculiar and exclusive characteristic. True, in assert- 
ing it does often connect subject and predicate ; but this is an incidental, and we 
might almost say, an unessential function of the verb, whose office it is to move 
the sentence, to be the engine that propels the train of thought, and not the 
coupling that keeps it together. 
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The substantive verb fo de predicates existence, and whether used by itself 
or in connection with a participle or an adjective, it does nothing more. But 
existence may be simple and absolute, or it may be modified by the relations of 
its subject to some condition or quality. In the sentence “ Sacrates is,” simple 
existence is predicated of Socrates ; but in. that, “ Socrates speaks,” a certain 
act, that is, existence together with a certain condition of existence, is predica- 
ted of him. It is as true now as it was when Aristotle said it, as true of En- 
glish as of Greek, that the assertion “ Socrates speaks,” is equivalent to the 
assertion “Socrates is speaking.” Now, it seems to me clear that the differ- 
ence between “Socrates is” and “Socrates is speaking” is merely that the 
former predicates simple existence of Socrates, and the latter existence and 
something more. ‘The participle sfeaking modifies, both by limitation and ex- 
pansion, the assertion of the verb zs. ‘“ Socrates is speaking” is equivalent to 
“Socrates exists speaking.” So when we say that a man is loved, is hated, is 
condemned, we merely say that the loved, hated, or condemned condition is that 
in which he exists. And even the sentence “the man is dead,” is equivalent, 
neither more nor less, to the other, “the man exists dead.” If the last example 
should provoke, even in those who accept its predecessors, a smiling doubt, and 
a suspicion that this example is fatal to my view of the meaning of /o de, it must 
be by reason of a misapprehension of the meaning of the verb ex/s¢ as it is used 
in this construction. If ex7s¢ must mean literally is alive, and nothing else, we 
cannot accept the sentence “the man exists [is alive] dead,” as the equivalent of 
“the man is dead.” But an objection resting upon this assumed ambiguity can be 
quickly set aside. The existence predicated by the substantive verb Zo de is not 
necessarily one of life, but one that is predicable alike of things animate and 
inanimate. We say that a planet, a country, a town exists, or that it does not 
exist, 7. ¢., that it is, or is not; as Virgil made AEneas say /wi¢t J/ium, or as we 
might say, using the verb Zo de in two tenses to express the same fact, The man 
was, and is not, in which sentence was predicates an existence past, and zs nof, 
@ negative existence present, a negative existence being no more a contradiction 
in terms than a negative affirmation. So when we say, The man is dead, we 
merely predicate of him a dead existence, which so far as he is concerned is no 
existence at all in this world, as far as we know; but so far as we are concerned 
with him as the subject of speech, is a mere change in the condition of his exist- 
ence. With a ruined city or a dead man before us, the existence of either palpable, 
though changed in its condition, we say The city exists no more, or The city is 
[exists] ruined, The man is no more, or The man is [exists] dead. To this sense 
of the word exis/, life is not more essential in the one case than in the other. 
This construing may easily be ridiculed, but I am quite sure that it will outlive 
any laughter that it may provoke, and that it affords the only reasonable expla- 
nation of the intimate signification of such phrases as those which have just 
been given in illustration. 

The Latin present participle seems to confirm this view of the functions of 
the verb Zo de. That participle was formed by the addition of evs, itself the un- 
used present participle of sum, to the root of the verb: am-ens (for euphony 
amans), doc-ens, scrib-ens, audi-ens, which formation expresses present action 
simply by the union of the substantive thought of the verb with the thought 
of present existence. By this instinctive combination the stark ideas, love, 
teach, write, hear, were given life and made to move. Hence it was that ens 
fell out of use except in the substantive sense, a being, because in its verbal 
sense it was combined (7. ¢., it existed combined, or existed in combination) with 
the roots of all other verbs ; and hence, too, the present participles of some verbs 
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came to have a concrete substantive signification ; for instance, amans, a lover, 
a conception formed by the union of the ideas of love and being or existence, 
audiens, a hearer, formed by the union of the ideas of hearing and existence. 
And Horne Tooke, as if to leave an example not to be set aside of the identity 
of zs and exist, wrote the following remarkable sentence in his dialogue “ Of 
Prepositions.” B. asks whether good-breeding or policy dictated a certain 
sharp criticism upon Dr. Johnson and Bishop Lowth. H. replies : 


Neither. But a quality which passes for brutality and ill nature; and which, in spite of hard blows and 
heavy burdens, would make me rather chuse in the scale of beings to exist a mastiff or a mule than a monkey 
or a lap-dog.-- Div. or Pur., I., 370, Ed. 1798. 


Now, no man who has preserved all his senses wiil doubt for a moment 
that “to exist a mastiff or a mule” is absolutely the same as “to be a mastiff or 
a mule.” And can such a person believe that in the phrases, fo de a mule, to be 
stubborn, and to be beaten, there is the least shade of difference in the meaning 
of the verb zo de? that it has one meaning when it is followed by the noun, 
mule, and the same when it is followed by the adjective, s¢ubdorn, but another 
when it is followed by the participle, deaten? If there is such a difference, then 
the verb must have the former meaning before the adjective afraid in the sen- 
tence, He is afraid. But afraid is merely the perfect participle of the verb 
affray—affrayed, afrayed, the same as the old participle a/eared, from the Anglo- 
Saxon afaeran,; and how and when did the verb Zo de change its meaning by the 
mere contraction of affrayed into afraid? 

The plea set up in extenuation of the use of és deing done, by C. and “ The 
Nation ” itself, and in justification of it by another critic—that it is necessary, 
and that in most cases in which it is used men must use it “or be mute”—would 
conclude the question, if it were supported by fact. It is, however—I will ven- 
ture to say without qualification—not so supported. The argument presented in 
the following paragraph from the “ Methodist Quarterly Review” is of a like 
character : 








The old forms a-building, a-going, and the like, like thousands of other forms, became obsolete, and 
were sloughed off because they were ambiguous, and inadequately expressed the intended idea. They could 
be active or passive ; could mean that the builder was building a house or that the house was being built ; 
and, by natural instinct, impatient of a form which had lost the power of making clear the thought, the remnant 
of the old formula was rejected, and sunk into vulgarism. When the prefix a was lost, the popular intention 
gave to the form in mg the meaning of an active participle, and that s#caning made it an active participie. 


To this, if it is true, there is no.reply. A word is but a sign, and language 
but an assemblage of symbols. Ifa number of people agree that to them a cer- 
tain sound shall mean a certain thought or a certain thing, to them it shall have 
that meaning. The point does not admit of argument; it is one of fact. So, 
for instance, if a number of people should agree among themselves that ¢rans- 
pire, which means to breathe through, and. hence to become known, just as i#- 
spire means to breathe in and so to enliven, and exfire to breathe out, and 
so to die, should mean take place, happen, befall, or become, for them it would 
have that meaning; although according to the natural growth of language there 
is no connection whatever between the word ¢vansfire and those thoughts. Jn- 
spire might as well be taken to mean to praise, or to huzza, and exfire, to hang 
or to shoot. We have now, however, not to deal with such very rare occur- 
rences as a deliberate agreement upon the meaning of words, or with the blun- 
ders of overweening ignorance, but with the results of the natural, spontaneous 
growth of language. According to this, “the form in svg” is not an active 
participle, either logically or according to the usage of the best writers on the 
one hand, and on the other, of simple uninstructed folk who are not troubled 
with doubts whether they “speak good grammar,” and are content with their 
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mother tongue as they learned it from their mothers. Ignorance has its 
pedantry as well as knowledge ; and of all pedantry the most pedantic is that of 
half-knowledge. It was not in the instinct of the unlettered English-speaking 
people that the phrase zs deing done had an unconscious rise; it is the mon- 
strous product of the pedantry of half-knowledge ; although now some well-in- 
structed men, as we have seen, are betrayed into giving it their support. The 
assumption in its defence, that the participle or verbal noun always means ac- 
tion, is a begging of the very question at issue, and that, too, when the authority, 
both of the best writers and of colloquial usage from a time whereof the mem- 
ory of man runneth not the contrary to the present day, is all on the other side. 

As to active and passive, those who undertake to settle the relations of Eng- 
lish verbs and participles by that rule will soon find themselves in the Span- 
iard’s shirt of eleven yards. There is no passive voice in the English language, 
no semblance of one, and no passive participle. And we can hardly say that 
we have an active participle. The participle in zg spoken of by the writer just 
quoted may perhaps be called a present participle, but better, as it is called in 
Anglo-Saxon, the indefinite participle. Of themselves the participles in zzg and 
ed express neither tense nor voice, neither time present, past or future, nor 
action or the reception of action. This is known to all, although it seems to be 
thought of by few. For example: active, I loved; passive, I was loved ; present, 
I am writing; past, I was writing; active present, he is playing the music ; 
passive present, the music is playing. The forms in zzg and in ed serve alike to 
express the present and the past, action and the reception of action. 

The value of the last example is the same, whether the form in zzg (A/aying) 
is regarded as a present participle or as a verbal noun. And now, when was it 
that this form “became obsolete,” and was “sloughed off?” a form found in 
the English Bible, in Shakespeare, in Goldsmith, in Macaulay, in Irving, in 
Hawthorne, in Lowell ; which Whitney thus uses in his recently-published work 
on “ Language, and the Study of Language” (N. Y., 1867) : “ The low-toned party 
newspaper is too much the type of the prevailing literary influence by which the 
style of speech of our rising generation is moulding ;” which appears in a political 
circular issued by leading members of the Democratic party in March of the pres- 
ent year: “ Your immediate co-operation is desired in a movement now making 
in every State, county, and town in the Union, to increase the circulation of Demo- 
cratic newspapers ;” which is used and understood now every day as it has been 
for centuries by the cultivated and the ignorant among English-speaking folk the 
world over, and which people are shy of only as they lack the healthy instinct 
which forms wholesome idioms, or the cultivated taste which shuns such mon- 
strosity as zs deing done. And yet we are told that the former is obsolete, and 
has been sloughed off ; and that the latter is used by “all who prefer that the form 
of expression should accurately represent the form of the thought.” I do find it 
used thus in the current number of an illustrated weekly paper. ‘“ Now, as the 
family habitually residing in the house have been obliged to sustain these imperti- 
nences while the house has been being built,” etc. Has—been—being—built ! 
Could there be a phrase more unlovely, more confusing, more absurd? It is 
somewhat of a piece with the rest of the sentence, or, at least, fits well into its 
setting. A person content with the simple English which suits homely and cul- 
tivated people alike, would have written: Now, as the family living in the house 
have been obliged to bear this impertinence while the house has been building. 
And so if, as C. supposes, in an Indian country I should find one of the abo- 
rigines preparing a pioneer for dinner, and I wished to speak of the incident 
chiefly in regard to the actor, I should say, The Indian was cooking the din- 
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ner or the pioneer; but if I concerned myself chiefly with the passive par- 
ticipator in the affair, I should say, The pioneer was cooking for dinner. And 
if nine hundred and ninety-nine in a thousand of the sensible housewives, 
educated and uneducated, in the Old England and the New, do not say, The 
dinner is cooking, and not The dinner is being cooked, although cook is an “ ac- 
tive transitive” verb, and the dinner cooks nothing, not even itself, I will agree 
to take the emigrant’s place, and C. may roast me to his heart’s content, while 
the editor of the “ Methodist Quarterly Review,” with a mind conscious of recti- 
tude, assists in the basting. 

The answer to this argument of the obsoleteness of 7s doing and the pres- 
ent use of zs deing done is simply the plump denial which is supported by the 
facts. It sounds very fine to stigmatize an idiom of immemorial use as an “ un- 
couth form, long since rejected by the public instinct ;” but examination proves 
that this public does not include either the best writers, the cultivated people who 
do not write, or the uneducated masses who think only of what they say and not 
how they say it; and that, with some exceptions, it does include only those whose 
education and temperament lead them to be anxious about their “ grammar.” 

“A good new word, like any other good thing, is worthy of instantaneous 
adoption, if we need or desire to adopt it; a bad new word, or a bad word twenty 
centuries old, should be as promptly rejected. The question of the age of the 
word is very unimportant. The main query is as to its adequacy to fill a blank 
spot, or its life and power in expressing a new shade of thought, or a new-born 
idea.” To this opinion of my “ Quarterly ” critic, with the slight and unessential 
modification that need is the only justification of desire, and that a word twenty 
centuries old is not likely to be either bad or obsolete, I give a hearty assent. 
But the condition sought to be expressed by zs being done is not new in any 
sense. It is neither a new shade of thought nor a new-born idea. On the con- 
trary, it is one of the first conditions that need expression. It has been ex- 
pressed in many languages from remote ages, and very completely in English for 
centuries. The phrase is at best merely a new name for an old thing already 
well named. Those who use it seem to me to disregard the fitness of the forms 
of speech by which the thought which they would present has been uttered by 
our best writers and speakers. For example, Hamlet says to the King, of the 
slain Polonius, that the latter is at supper, “not where he eats, but where he zs 
eaten ;” and the words fully express—-there has never been a doubt expressed 
by a microscopic commentator that they express just what Hamlet meant, that 
the eating of Polonius was going on at the time then present. “Is eaten” does 
not mean has deen eaten up. It is in the present tense, and expresses “ the con- 
tinuous recipience of action” as much as / eat expresses continuous action.- 
Hamlet goes on to say, “a certain convocation of politic rats are e’en at him.” 
So Hotspur says, 





Why, look you, I am whiff’d and scourg’d with rods, 

Nettled and stung with pismires when I hear 

Of this vile politician, Bolingbroke. 
So, in this exclamation of a wife (in I forget what novel), who has deceived and 
stung her husband into anger, having its spring in a love that she had doubted : 
“You cannot overrate my hidden joy during the time when I was scolded by my 
hoaxed and mistaken husband.” It was not necessary for her to say, “when I 
was being scolded,” or for Hotspur, although he spoke of time present, to say, 
“TI am being whipped, being scourged, being nettled, being stung, when I hear,” 
or for Hamlet to say that Polonius was being eaten, although the rats were at 
him while the prince was speaking. And so, to return to our muttons, if my 
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bond above given should be forfeit, and C. should roast me, assisted by my 
Methodist censor, any witness of my well-deserved fate who was not fussy about 
his English would probably say that he saw one critic cooked by two others at a 
slow fire ; but that whether they ate him rare or well done, served whole, or, like 
Herr Schnitzerl, “qvartered indo two,” he could not tell, because he did not 
wait until the cooking was over. And in regard to the eating of roast pig, as to 
which my “Quarterly” critic makes himself and some young ladies merry at my 
expense, by supposing that I should say at dinner, “‘ While the roast pig is eat- 
ing’ (as if the roast pig were one of the guests).” At this the damsels would 
indulge, we are told, “in a reasonable titter ;” whereas, if I said, “While the 
roast pig is being eaten,” they might think me “a little bookish;” but not, 
“as in the other case, a fool.” A little more than bookish,.and less than fool. 
I should be sorry to deprive young ladies of a titter, or even a Methodist 
Quarterly critic of the opportunity of calling me a fool; but I should prob- 
ably do so by being content with Shakespeare’s English, and saying, While the 
roast pig is eaten. 

In the first part of this article there is a passage which is directly in point as 
an illustration of our subject—that in which the present time is referred to as one 
“when so much is written and so much is read upon language.” I am sure that 
not one of my readers failed to apprehend my meaning precisely, and that hardly 
one, if one, noticed that I did not say, “when so much is being written and so 
much is being read.” Yet, in a communication printed in the “ Pall Mall Ga- 
zette,” I find the writer saying, as many other people say, with superfluous awk- 
wardness, “ At a time when so much is being written and said about the increase 
of pauperism.” And I heard the other day in the cars a very fine female indeed 
say of a “lady friend” that “she was being paid attention to by Mr. A.” It was 
quite in keeping that a female should say it of a lady friend; but I could not 
but think how much more agreeable it would have been to hear her say that 
So-and-so—a charming woman—is made love to, or is courted by Mr. W.” 

That there is no new thought, or even new shade of thought expressed in 
is being done needs no showing, not even that which it has had in the foregoing 
pages. It will be of some interest, however, to observe how this idea has been 
expressed in various languages, including English. It may be, and has been 
expressed, both participially and verbally. In the New Testament, I. Peter, iii., 
20, there is the following passage in the original: év juéparg N&e, xaraoxevaloué 
vn¢ xBwrod, which, in our English version, is translated thus: “In the days of 
Noah, while the ark was a-frefaring.” Here the last clause represents the 
Greek passive participle present used absolutely with the substantive, according 
to the Greek idiom. In the translation of 1582 we find, “when the ark was 
‘a-building ;” in that of 1557, “while the ark was preparing ;” but in Wyckliffe’s 
translation, made about A. D. 1380, “In the days of Noe, when the ship was 
made.” The last form, which corresponds to Hamlet's “not where he eats, but 
where he 7s ea¢en,” represents the imperfect subjunctive passive, “cum fabrica- 
retur arca” of the Vulgate, from which Wyckliffe made his translation. In the 
account of the building of Solomon’s temple is another passage (I. Kings, vi., 7), 
which serves in illustration: “ And the house, when it was z# bui/ding, was built 
of stone made ready before it was brought thither; so that there was neither 
hammer, nor ax, nor any tool of iron heard in the house while it was in dui/ding. 
Here “when it was in building” is represented in the Septuagint version by 
év td olxodouéiabar airdv, (the infinitive passive), and in the Vulgate by “ cum 
edificaretur”—again the imperfect subjunctive passive. The German transla- 
tion gives in the first instance “da man die archa zuriistete,” when they prepared 
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or fitted out the ark; in the second “ und da das haus gesetst ward,” and when 
the house was founded ; at the end of the verse, “in building” of the English 
version has its exact counterpart in “zw dauen.” The French version gives, 
in the first instance, “Jendant gu’ Larche se bdtissoit,” which, according to the 
French idiom is, while the ark was built ; and in the second instance, both at 
the beginning and the end of the verse, en dé¢issant la maison, that is, in build- 
ing the house. In the Italian version we find, in one passage, “ guando Ja casa 
Sk edificata,” which is, literally, when the house was built; and “ mentre s’edi- 
cava,” while it built itself, an idiomatic form for, while it was built; and in 
the other, according to the same idiom, “ mentre s’apparecchiava larcha,” 
while the ark was prepared. Now, all these versions express the same facts 
completely, not only each one of them to those to whom the respective languages 
are vernacular, but completely to every man who has acquired a knowledge of all 
these tongues ; and in all of them we find either the verbal substantive form, was 
in building, was a preparing, was preparing, or the imperfect verbal form, was 
built, was prepared. In no one of them, not even in the Greek with its present 
passive participle, is there an approach to such a phraseology as zs being done, 
is being built, which in Latin, for instance, could be represented only by the 
monstrous construction ens factus est, ens @edificatus est. And in this (the ob- 
soleteness of ews as a participle being granted) the monstrosity is not in the use 
of exs with factus, but in that of evs with est. The absurdity is in Latin just 
what it is in English, the use of zs with dezng, the making of the verb to be a 
complement to itself. 

But it is said that the use of zs with de/ng involves no absurdity, because 
here deing does not mean existing but continuing. In illustration of which the 
phrase Zhe anvil is being struck is given. This we are told is equivalent to The 
anvil is continuing struck. “ Being struck implies a process, a continuity of 
some sort beyond a simple instant. Js affirms the being struck of the anvil.” 
Let us examine this position and see if it relieves us of confusion and ambiguity. 
Keeping to Noah’s ark, let us say, The ark being prepared, the hippopotamus 
declined entering it. Does that mean, the ark continuing finished, etc.? The 
bond being given, Shylock lent the money. Does that mean the bond continu- 
ing given, etc.? Plainly it does not, cannot mean that or anything like that. 
And even if it could, we should be landed in the confusion and the ambiguity of 
assuming that in The ark being prepared, de‘ng has one meaning, and in The 
ark is being prépared, another. But if we hold to reason, and regard deing as 
always meaning existing, and preparing, building, as verbal substantives that 
mean a process, we have no confusion, neither ambiguity nor absurdity. The 
ark being prepared, means the ark existing prepared ; and While the ark was in 
preparing or was preparing, means while the ark was in process of preparation. 
Is there a man of sense who can speak English, who does not understand Zz 
the building of the house to mean in the process of the erection of the house ? 
It is safe to say, not one. The verbal substantive in zug, or if you please, the 
present participle used substantively, expresses to the apprehension of all men, 
a process. And such phrases as being built, being done, must be used abso- 
lutely, in a participial sense, as, The house being built, he went into it; The 
thing being done, it could not be helped, or they must be used substantively. 
For example, the following passage from the first book of Young’s “ Night 
Thoughts : ” 
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Of man’s miraculous mistakes this bears 
The palm. That all men are about to live 
Forever on the brink of being born. 
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Here deing born is a substantive equivalent to dirth, as much a substantive 
as any single word in any language. Which may be shown thus— 

an abyss. 

ruin. 

being born. 

birth. 

We can as well say His being born at that time was fortunate, as His birth at 
that time was fortunate. But—to meet the last and most specious suggestion 
which has been made in favor of the zs deing or fo be being phraseology, that zs 
merely predicates of its subject, the de/zg and the following participle—we can- 
not say He was birth; and no more can we correctly say He was being born. 
And so we may say, The anvil’s being struck was evident, in which deing struck 
means the blow which the anvil received, and which thus is the anvil’s blow; 
but we may no more correctly (¢. ¢., logically, in accordance with reason and 
common-sense) say The anvil was being struck than The anvil was blow. If 
we wish to say That the anvil is in the continued recipience of blows, and do 
not wish to say substantively, The anvil is in striking, or a striking, or striking, 
we may with perfect propriety and clearness of expression say The anvil is 
struck ; as Hamlet said Polonius “is eaten.” Js struck does not mean has been 
struck ; it expresses present continuous recipience of action. 

These comparisons and this reasoning are pertinent to the consideration of 
what has been said in defence of the phrase zs being done, because that phrase 
is not an idiom which came into the language in its unconscious formative stages, 
but the deliberate ‘production of some pedantic writer of the last generation, 
who sought to make “a form of expression which should accurately représent 
the form of thought ;” that thought being one which has been fully expressed 
among all civilized peoples for thousands of years, and the result of whose la- 
bors is, as might have been expected, a monstrosity, the illogical, confusing, inac- 
curate, unidiomatic character of which I have at some length but yet imperfectly 
set forth. The suggestion that 7s means becomes, and that the house is being 
bui/t means the house is becoming built, although specious, is hardly worthy of 
the distinguished quarter “C,” whence it comes. If any man chooses to say, 
The house is becoming built, I for one shall make no objection other than that 
he is setting aside a healthy and sufficient idiom, which has grown up naturally 
with the language, and is in fact coeval with its birth, for a new phase which has 
nothing of force or of accuracy in its favor. But that zs does, or by any possi- 
bility can, wzeanx becomes, that the verb of existence, the substantive verb, can 
in any way represent or be represented by a verb the radical thought in which 
is motion toward, entrance iato, is, I confess, beyond my comprehension. 

The question is thus narrowed simply to this: Does ¢o de being (esse ens) mean 
anything more or other than fo de? Does it so mean logically, according to 
the common-sense of men, and the spirit and analogies of the language? For 
as to what it may be made to mean, what men may agree to accept it as mean- 
ing, there is nothing to be said. Leef, for a good reason, means the flesh of the 
ox, and s¢eak, for a like reason, flesh in large slices; and therefore deefsteak 
means the flesh of the ox in large slices. But there is no telling whether by the 
labors of those who wish to “ slough off” old uncouth forms, and to make “ the 
form of expression accurately represent the form of thought,” people may not 
be led to agree that it shall mean plum pudding.* 

RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


Forever on the brink of 


* An examination of some of the questions raised by the article “The Grammariess Tongue,” must be 
postponed until the appearance of the next number of THe Gataxy. 
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THE GASTRONOMICAL ALMANAC. 
JUNE. 

THE month of June, together with very 
warm weather, brings us a new supply of 
food, especially in the vegetable line. With 
favorable weather we shall be able to en- 
joy such excellent and tender vegetables as 
young carrots, Lima beans, peas, etc. 

If our supply of vegetables is increased, 
it is just the contrary with meat. Though 
we find beef and mutton all the year round 
in the markets, still it is inferior during the 
summer months. Let me, therefore, rec- 
ommend my readers to be very careful in 
selecting either of these two kinds of meat. 

It is true that we do not need to partake 
of as much animal food in summer as in 
winter, still we cannot live and keep healthy 
on a vegetable and fruit diet only ; some an- 
imal food should be partaken of every day 
(the quantity to be according to constitution 
and occupation) in order to supply the waste 
of the system. Perspiration, which is great- 
er in summer than in winter, weakens the 
whole system more or less ; we must, there- 
fore, partake of animal food, in order to 
strengthen our muscles. 

Though persons working mentally need 
less animal food than those working man- 
ually, still they need some as well. Both 
will find it most beneficial to partake of fish 
often and freely, though judiciously. Fish 
contains, more than any other article of food, 
the phosphorus necessary to supply the 
waste of the human brain. 

Dyspepsia is brought on (with a few ex- 
ceptions resulting from structural disease) 
by want of proper food taken at the right 
time ; or by too much food ; or by a lack of 
quantity or of variety. 

Costiveness is brought on generally, with 
persons of sedentary or mental occupations, 
by indulging in too rich or too warm food, 
Let the dyspeptic bear in mind that, no 
matter how good an article of food is, or 
no matter how good it tastes, it will nearly 
invariably bring dyspepsia, if indulged in too 
freely or exclusively. The costive must par- 
take of meat and of esculent grains very 
sparingly ; and freely, though judiciously, of 
vegetables (especially greens) and fish. 


Bills of fare for this month can easily be 
made out of the following articles of food, 
together with those that are good during the 
whole year: 

Potaces.—With Asparagus, Carrots, Cauliflower, 
Lettuce, Peas, Sorrel, Green Turtle, Bisques of Lob- 
sters and Crabs. 

Hors p’CEuvres.—Same as last month. 

RELEveEs.—Sea Bass, Blackfish, Bluefish, Haddock, 
Lamprey, Mackerel, Spanish Mackerel, Blue Perch, 
Ray, Salmon, Scup, Sheepshead, Sturgeon, Speckled 
Trout, Spotted Turbot, Weakfish, Lobster. 

Entrees.—Beef, Mutton, Veal, Lobster, Black- 
fish, Bluefish, Salmon, Turbot, Green Turtle, Spring 
Chickens. 

Rortis.—Veal, Lapwing, Plover, Duck. 

SaLaps.—Lettuce, Beets. 

ENTREMETS. — Asparagus, Carrots, Cauliflower, 
Corn, Egg-plant, Lima Beans, Peas, Southern Pota- 
toes, Rhubarb, Sorrel. 

Dessert.—Bananas, Cherries, Currants, Goose- 
berries, Pineapples, Raspberries, Strawberries. 

WinEs.—Angelica, Muscatel. 

A potage with young carrots is excellent, 
and is called fotage a la Crécy, or fotage purée 
Crécy. It is as easily made as it is good. 

A bisque of lobster is one of the most 
delicious soups that can be made, and 
should be partaken of at least once a week 
during the whole lobster season; so is a 
bisque of crabs. 

Radishes and good fresh butter are cer- 
tainly one of the best 4ors d’auvres that can 
be served in the spring and beginning of 
summer. There are two kinds of red rad- 
ish—the round, turnip-rooted radish, and 
the long one. The round, turnip-rooted 
one is so superior, in flavor and taste, that 
no comparison can be made between the 
two. Let those of my readers, who do not 
know the difference, give both a fair trial. 

If we are not favored with a variety of 
meat this month, we cannot say the same 
fish. Among others, we have the blue perch, 
the blackfish, the bluefish, the haddock, 
and the Spanish mackerel. The amateurs 
and connoisseurs of that healthful article of 
diet, can easily gratify their piscivorons dis- 
position during the month of June. 

We have, during the summer months, 
only a few kinds of animal food to supply 
our table, but if we have not the quantity, 
we have at least the quality. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to serve a better dish of 
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meat than a properly broiled spring chicken, 
or a roasted plover. 

Besides a salad of tender lettuce, which 
tastes so good after a roasted piece of meat, 
a salad of young beets can be made. If 
properly boiled, they make an excellent 
salad, 

We need not speak of Lima beans and 
Southern potatoes; they are welcomed by 
everybody as soon as they make their ap- 
pearance in the markets. We may also 
expect to see, during the month, some cur- 
rants, raspberries and strawberries. 

Let me remind mothers that they cannot 
watch their children too closely during the 
whole summer, to prevent them: from eating 
unripe fruit. The stomachs of children di- 
gesting very fast, they almost incessantly 
crave for food, especially for fiuit (green or 
ripe) and sweets. Even ripe fruit {such as 
currants and tomatoes) must not be indulged 
in too freely, no matter how good and inof- 
fensive it may be. Some people are of 
opinion that, if children like one thing, it 
must be good for them! We say no! em- 
phatically, no! Give poison to children 
and they will just as well eat or drink it as 
if it were a good article of food. Animals 
are guided by their instinct and their won- 
derfully developed organ of smelling, in the 
selection of their food. Man does not pos- 
sess either such an instinct or powerful organ 
of smelling. 

The mother, we mean the one that de- 
serves that sublime appellation, should teach 
her child how and what to eat, as well as 
how and what to read, etc. Eating bad food 
or reading bad books has the same effect on 
the physique and morale. “Tell me what 
you eat and I will tell you what you are.” 

The California angelica is a sweet, rich 
wine, and has a very fine aroma. It is made 
with what is called the “ Mission grape.” 
Like the muscatel and champagne, it is a fa- 
vorite wine with the ladies ; it will eventual- 
ly become, at evening parties or soirées, as 
popular among them as sherry is among the 
gentlemen. It is a gentle tonic, with a most 
inviting bouquet. 

The muscatel, like the angelica, is a sweet, 
rich wine, having also a fine aroma. It is 
made with the muscat grape, imported from 
Spain. Some prefer the muscatel to the an- 
gelica, and vice versa. If we were obliged 
to say which is the better, my answer would 
be that of the bright juvenile, “I prefer 
both,” 
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MISCELLANY. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND THEIR USES. 


A Woman’s Club is not entirely a novel 
idea, though it is new to this generation and 
to the class of women among whom the New 
York Woman’s Club originated. The Lon- 
don Almack’s of the last century was noth- 
ing more or less than a club composed of 
women of high rank, who laid down the laws 
of fashion and society. 

There is also a record of another institu- 
tion, organized as a ladies’ club, from which 
gentlemen were strictly exciuded ; but this 
latter regulation proved a rock upon which 
the frail bark split. Gentlemen clamored for 
admittance ; some of the members took sides 
for, some against ; and the contest ended in 
the breaking up of the first club ever initiat- 
ed by women, 

To this generation, however, and to the 
people of this country, the idea was not only 
new, but startling. It was opposed to the 
national instincts and prejudices, to all the 
traditions of the past, as well as the habits 
of the present ; and the kindness and candor, 
therefore, with which it has generally been 
received, are all the more unexpected and 
praiseworthy. 

American men are proverbially kind to 
women; but it is kindness which is almost 
as hurtful as cruelty ; it is the indulgent and 
protecting kindness which genuine manhood 
feels for something weaker and inferior to it- 
self, rather than the esteem and respect which 
is felt for a faithful friend and equal. Men 
like to please women ; but they will do it 
only in their own way ; they like to see them 
happy ; but they prefer that their happiness 
should spring from, and be dependent upon 
themselves. 

Moreover, the popular idea of men’s clubs 
is of indulgence allied to dissipation, and all 
that women could be supposed to want a 
club for would be the gratification of social 
tastes similar to those of men. This shocks 
a mind that has associated woman with its 
highest ideal of purity and refinement; and 
I am proud that it is so, If women’s clubs 
are to detract one iota from the best concep- 
tion that has ever been formed of the sex, or 
of woman as an individual, then I sincerely 
hope that not one will ever live or flourish, 

But such a motive as the one just indicat- 
ed is not a true or sufficient one. Women 
of thought and culture will not band them- 
selves together merely for recreation, sim- 
ply to eat and drink and chat, and unless 
they had found a higher use, the Woman’s 
Club of New York would never have been 
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started, or, if started, would have been quick- 
ly abandoned. 

The truth is, that the time has come when 
more is expected of women than heretofore, 
and they begin to feel strongly the necessity 
of fitting themselves for their new duties. 
The traditional home life is becoming insuf- 
ficient for their needs, mental and physical ; 
they begin to realize an external function, 
which, trained and developed, might be put 
to use. 

Men have their training in the town meet- 
ing, in lyceums and debating societies, in the 
church gathering, the school trusteeship, the 
Odd Fellows’ and Free Masons’ societies, 
and various other associations for business 
or pleasure; but women have no such op- 
portunities ; they have no business training 
of any kind ; their habits are generally des- 
ultory; their occupations of a multifarious 
kind that unfit them for close attention to, 
or the steady development of any single idea ; 
and their lives are so isolated that small cares 
and petty duties assume the importance, in 
their imaginations, due to larger interests and 
more vital subjects. 

There is a great educational influence in 
all societies, which is too often overlooked. 
In them.men find their level; they learn to 
obey authority, to yield to the powerful pop- 
ular will, to contest against equal chances, 
to execute with precision and dispatch. 

Women have had societies, have held re- 
ligious and sanitary fairs, and been at the 
head of charitable institutions; but they 
have always allowed men to transact the 
principal part of the business for them., It 
has been the custom of society to do so, and 
men have accepted the responsibility with 
alacrity. 

A scheme recently proposed in a series of 
elaborate articles on co-operative households 
developed many admirable ideas and fea- 
tures; but the writer entirely ignored or 
overlooked this fact, that women are incapa- 
ble at present of conducting housekeeping 
on such a plan, Many of them can hardly 
make the purchases necessary for their own 
households, and would be afraid to under- 
take anything in the shape of business on 
their own responsibility. 

The Woman’s Club, in a pleasant and un- 
exceptionable way, furnishes this sort of 
training. It enlarges ideas, teaches system 
and order in the transaction of business, and 
submission to the will of the maiority. So 
much is necessary for the ordinary affairs of 
life ; but there is a still higher use, and that 
is the preparation for the exercise of a pub- 
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lic function. Heretofore, nearly all effort in 
this direction has been religious, or based 
upon the disputed right to vote. 

The right of suffrage is undoubtedly a 
great one; but it is more valuable for its 
educational influence upon individuals than 
for its effect in forming and securing good 
governments. Laws made by Sixth Ward 
politicians are not likely to be as enlightened 
as those framed by the English statesman of 
high culture and attainments ; but the influ- 
ence upon these men, and upon their constit- 
uency, of knowing that they have a direct 
voice in public affairs, and can mould them 
for good or evil, is largely educational ; and 
this great use is almost wholly forgotten in 
estimating the value of the popular right to 
vote. The right of suffrage, however, is not 
essential to the exercise of a powerful moral 
influence upon public affairs ; and while men 
are discussing the question of granting them 
the privilege, women may show them that 
they can not only educate themselves to the 
intelligent exercise of the rights of citizen- 
ship, but to the higher functions of adminis- 
tration and statesmanship. Men are gene- 
rally reached by motives addressed to their 
personal interests and ambitions ; let women 
show themselves superior to personal mo- 
tives, and give themselves to the work of 
public reform as they give themselves to 
their homes, their husbands, and their chil- 
dren, without thought of compensation, with- 
out the expectation of reward. 

The time has arrived when, by the assem- 
bling of a Woman’s Parliament, by the 
united voice of the intelligent, thoughtful 
women of the country, great good can be 
affected, great wrongs redressed. Women 
are going to work to construct such a Par- 
liament, and without asking any sanction 
but that of their own consciences, their own 
sense of nght and duty, will elect their own 
representatives, and have those questions 
at least brought before the public in which 
the interests and welfare of their own sex 
are specially involved. 

In the heat of personal conflict, in-the fe- 
ver of personal ambition, men lose sight of 
great needs, and wilfully shut their eyes to 
popular oppression, corruption, and vice; 
it is the part of mothers who fear for their 
sons, of wives who love their husbands, to 
rouse them to a sense of their short-comings, 
to demand from them the wise judgment, 
the equal performance of duty, the sacrifice 
of individual interests and personal inclina- 
tion to the public welfare. 

There are great subjects waiting for im- 
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partial deliberation and discussion ; crying 
evils to be remedied that women only can 
fully realize, that the voice of women alone 
can reach, Among these are the right of 
every child born to life; the right of every 
child, boy or girl, to the best education the 
country can afford; the right to reward as 
the result of honest, persevering labor—of 
devotion to any useful pursuit, and to pun- 
ishment that will amend and reform, instead 
of harden and destroy. 

We want legislation that will provide 
foundling hospitals for the waifs of society, 
asylums for the wretched mothers, and in- 
culcate, by example, the value that should 
be placed upon human life. 

We want legislation that will open all the 
colleges of the land to every boy and girl in 
the land, and give them an equal right and 
an equal chance in their benefits and advan- 
tages. 

We want legislation that will obliterate 
the infamies of the prisons and the hospi- 
tals, where many of the horrors of the past 
century are still permitted—where women 
are exposed to such treatment and ordeals 
as make the flesh creep and the blood grow 
cold—which extinguish in them the last 
spark of womanly instinct and sensibility. 

We want a legislation that will at least 
modify the present barbarous and inhuman 
jail system, which makes the good bad, and 
the bad worse. 

We want a legislation that will institute 
hygienic and sanitary reforms, that will pop- 
ularize art and music, and make them part 
of our public school system. We have a 
public that is very generous; it lavishes 
money freely, but it gets in return only dis- 
order, and an example of corruption that 
infects the community from its highest to its 
lowest strata. * 

Education in this country is a public glory 
anda public disgrace. The money spent upon 
it should provide every child with an educa- 
tion that would fit him for any profession he 
might choose to adopt; that would be to 
him an inheritance bestowed upon him by 
the land which gave him birth. It should 
be not wholly subjective—not the mere learn- 
ing of words—but integral ; a cultivation of 
the heart, of the emotions, of the higher 
faculties, of those qualities which make the 
good man and citizen, as well as the schol- 
ar. The sexes, also, should be educated 
together, sharing equally in the labor and 
in the rewards, assisting and developing 
each the other. 
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The first meeting of a Woman’s Parlia- 
ment must necessarily be informal and pre- 
liminary, but its members should be com- 
posed, not of agitators or persons astride 
of a particular hobby, but large-hearted, 
noble-minded women, with comprehensive 
intellects, capable of grasping great ques- 
tions, and dealing with them so as to insure 
the practical fulfilment of one of our funda- 
mental principles of government, the great- 
est good to the greatest number. 

The second assembling, however, should 
be representative, in the broadest sense ; and 
its members elected under a true and just 
system of representation, which does not 
now obtain in any country, or any section 
of any country. Even in America, the 
minority in every Congressional district 
has been unrepresented, practically disfran- 
chised ; and women, having been in the mi- 
nority so long, ought to be able to sympa- 
thize with this class, and not assist to per- 
petuate the injustice. Under a correct sys- 
tem the minority as well as the majority 
would be represented, and afford the com- 
plete realization of the popular form of gov- 
ernment. How this can be done is readily 
explained. We have only to adopt the plan 
of the “ Personal Representation Society 
of New York,” which is, that every repre- 
sentative shall cast votes, according to the 
number she receives. For example, if Mrs. 
Smith receives six hundred votes, and Mrs, 
Brown three hundred, let each poll the vote 
of their constituency in al] the questions 
that come before the Parliament. There 
might be a maximum and a minimum of 
votes, no one to poll over a thousand, and 
no one to be represented without a constit- 
uency of at least one hundred, but this is a 
question for the first Executive Committee 
to settle. 

There should, however, be absolute lib- 
erty of choice ; every woman must be free 
to vote for any woman she chooses, no mat- 
ter in what part of the country she resides, 
and should send her vote to the recording 
committee, which should be organized in ev- 
ery section of the country. Of course, women 
would exercise influence upon other women 
in getting them to vote for their candidates, 
but legal age and intelligent qualifications 
would be required, and a poll-tax, as an evi- 
dence of the good faith and good-will of the 
voters, and to defray the expenses of the 
Parliament. In this way all women can ex- 
ercise the right of suffrage, elect their own 
candidates, and enjoy a degree of personal 
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representation never yet possessed by men. 
If women had no other motive for adopt- 
ing the suggestions thrown out in this arti- 
cle, gratitude to their ablest champion, John 
Stuart Mill, should be sufficient. He has 
set his heart on two favorite objects, one 
personal representation, the other suffrage 
for women. By adopting both his ideas, and 
acting upon them, women will show at once 
their gratitude, and the excellence of their 
judgment. 

If this thought finds a response, women’s 
clubs will have a mission, and should be 
instituted and organized all over the land, 
each one forming a centre, from which ideas 
and suggestions would be received, indis- 
pensable to the proper realization of a uni- 
versal system. Here is work for heart and 
brain—have we not women who will per- 
form it ? 

One word now as to the objects, pres- 
ent conditions, and prospects of the wo- 
men’s clubs of New York and Boston. 
“Sorosis” was started something more 
than one year ago and, according to the 
annual report recently published, numbers 
now eighty-three members. Among these 
are six artists or workers in art, twenty-two 
authors, six editors, one historian, eleven 
poets, nine teachers and lecturers, eight 
well-known philanthropists, two physicians, 
four writers on science, besides others who 
are contributors to periodicals. Applica- 
tions for the establishment of branches in 
other cities have been received, and per- 
mission has been granted the women of 
Chicago to organize under the name of 
“Sorosis ;” and, although the movement 
there has not been prosecuted in the same 
spirit of harmony which characterizes the 
parent association, it is no doubt accom- 
plishing good results. 

The New England Woman’s Club, 
though organized on a somewhat different 
principle, and admitting men to its councils, 
has met with success, and is doing great 
good in its own way. 

I am not prepared to say, but that in the 
abstract, the united men and women’s club 
is the true idea, but women generally are 
not prepared for that yet, nor are men. 
When they come together in clubs, they 
must come together on an equality—at 
present men would naturally assume the 
office of teacher, director, and lawgiver, 
which they have so long held. “ Sorosis ” 
has not accomplished any great public 
work, but it has not been idle. It has 
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listened to admirable essays upon literary 
and scientific subjects prepared by its own 
members, which I hope will sometime be 
given to the world. It has discussed the 
subject of dress for women, and adopted 
the principle of freedom, which neither 
ignores nor blindly follows fashion, but uses 
it when its suggestions are sanctioned by 
judgment and taste. It has now before it 
the important subjects of foundling hospitals 
and lying-in asylums for helpless women 
and children, and plans for the improve- 
ment of household service, which has be- 
come an evil of such magnitude, that no sin- 
gle scheme, excepting that of turning every 
home into a training-school, can meet it. 
But, setting aside these, and other questions 
which are of public interest, a greater 
good has been accomplished by the lessons 
we have individually received, the nearer 
and truer acquaintance we have formed 
with each other, and the ground-plan 
which this knowledge furnishes for future 
achievements. Moreover, a gxeat stimulus 
has been given to the thought of women all 
over the country. From Maine to Califor- 
nia, and even Oregon, letters come to “ So- 
rosis,” bidding it God-speed, as a work 
which, whatever its specific object, must 
accomplish something for women. 

And here, at the close, let me say that while 
there is no necessity for being bound down 
to one idea—in fact, that would necessarily 
be detrimental, and reduce it at once toa 
mere hobby—there is a great use in having 
definite aims. A club formed anywhere, 
simply for the purposes of recreation and 
pleasure, excites no interest, beyond its 
novelty, and commands no respect—it must 
appeal to some motive stronger than that of 
mere passing enjoyment, to win a perma- 
nent place even in the minds and hearts of 
those connected with it. 

The largest and most successful clubs 
among men have been political, or reforma- 
tory, and clubs for women must also have 
an object, or they will soon die of inani- 
tion. The forming a constituency for the 
coming Woman’s Parliament is one object, 
and there are many others, local and benevo- 
lent, which might be associated with it. In 
the meantime the work of organization, of 
systematization, of acquiring freedom of ex- 
pression, will occupy all the mental energy 
that most women can bring to bear upon 
them, and teach by their results the first 
good that is to be obtained by the formation 
of Women’s Clubs, JEANNIE JUNE, 
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PUBLIC PRAYERS. 


THOSE must have been palmy days of 
clerical privilege, when,, as a black-letter 
law records, “the kynge grantyd to all 
bysshoppys that twyse in a yere they may 
curse all men doying against these artycles.” 
Twice in a year was scarce a mouthful for 
this luxury—doubtless well improved, how- 
ever, when the appointed times came around. 
The clergy, as a class, have always enjoyed 
delivering ex farte diatribes on secular legis- 
Jation from the sacred desk ; and that Church 
and State are not more closely knit together 
is rarely their fault. 

But, look you, what envious times we are 
fallen upon! The journalists, your chronic 
grumblers and shameless iconoclasts, with 
whom the sacredest customs are not safe, 
now find fault with political prayers! The 
same pestilent fellows who abused Chaplain 
Boynton whenever he petitioned Heaven for 
a two-thirds majority on impeachment, now, 
forsooth, must snarl at Chaplain Newman 
because he takes ground for Cuban recog- 
nition in prayers before the Senate. Verily, 
these are evil days, when every scurvy 
Thersites of the press may accuse the priest- 
hood of indecency and ill-manners. Not 
long ago, the monopoly hitherto enjoyed by 
chaplains, of publicly thanking God for 
party triumphs, was well nigh grossly in- 
fringed by the Louisiana Constitutional Con- 
vention, where “a resolution of thanks to 
God for the success of the . . . ticket in 
that State” was offered, and “laid over 
under the rules.” But now a total over- 
throw of a time-honored privilege of cler- 
gy is menaced, and a cherished prerogative 
and perquisite is to be wrested away. Next, 
these audacious reformers will demand even 
that the privileged communications of the 
Congressional chaplain with the court of 
Heaven, shall be non-partisan, and that the 
blessings of Providence shall be invoked 
for whatever legislation may be accomplished, 
in place of pointing out, as now, to the Om- 
niscient, the special projects it is deemed 
desirable to push through. 

Seriously, if our chaplains continue to 
wrestle with Heaven, now for or against the 
impeachment of Johnson, and anon for or 
against the downfall of Dulce, or Banks’s 
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West India jobs, we shall suspect them of 
being in the private pay of speculators, or, 
at best, of praying to Congress instead of to 
God. It is curious, that, though a chap- 
lain’s prayer often swings around the politi- 
cal circle, it always strikes the largest nu- 
merical sentiment, on any disputed party 
point, and follows Mr. Pickwick’s rule to 
“shout with the majority.” This is what we 
call, in secular matters, the ‘ bread-and- 
butter” policy; and a great satirist has em- 
balmed it in this credo: 
I du believe that I should give 
Wut’s his’n unto Cesar, 
For it’s by him I move and live, 
From him my bread an’ cheese air; 
I du believe in prayer and praise 
To him that hez the grantin’ 
O’ jobs—in everything that pays, 
But most of all in cantin’, 

Bourdaloue, who finding trouble in 
memorizing his new sermons was some- 
times tempted to repeat an old one, always 
took precaution, in such cases, to choose one 
of the most deliciously and unctuously flatter- 
ing of his repertoire—rightly counting that 
his royal hearer, Ze Grand Monargue, would 
be too well pleased with his magnificent com- 
pliments to complain of the repetition. And, 
whenever in Congress so-called “ supplica- 
tions to the throne of grace” are turned to 
political harangues, they usually lean to the 
more popular side of the disputed question. 
No more dexterous review of American 
political issues was easily possible than was 
achieved in one of Chaplain Boynton’s in- 
augural prayers, wherein “ he blessed God,” 
as the report said, “that when any sudden 
danger threatens the land, just as suddenly 
the great constitutional shield could be inter- 
posed.” This was in reconstruction days ; 
the “sudden danger” meant sundry direc- 
tions just sent by Mr. Johnson to his tools 
in the South, while “the great constitu- 
tional shield,” was, of. course, Congress— 
“from whom my bread and cheese air.” 
The “ prayer ” continued thus ; “he prayed 
God to induce the President so to use his 
great power that the peace of the country 
might be promoted thereby ;” but, O fortu- 
nate country, Congress, it seems, needed no 
such Divine help, no “ inducement” for it be- 
ing implored. In fine, as Mr. Stanbery was 
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at that time giving legal opinions to Mr. John- 
son, the worthy chaplain besought that “ all 
who advise the President may help to influ- 
ence him to co-operate with the Legislative 
branch of the Government” which prayer, 
apparently, was never answered. A strong- 
er odor of bread and cheese hangs around 
the chaplain in a Southern convention who, 
forseeing the near end of the assembly, 
secured and drew his warrant for his full 
wages, $200, and departed, leaving the body, 
in its last days, prayerless. 

Were the antique idea that the Supreme 
Being has a keen sense of the satirical, cor- 
rect, how must the spectacle seem of a con- 
vention of mortals nominally “led in pray- 
er” by a spokesman, all joining in thanks 
for the weather, the crops, and so on, and 
then a part stopping on Cuba, another on 
finance, a third on free trade, while haply 
the first returns on the Mexican question, 
the second on the Indian ring, and the 
third joins heartily in on Fisk, Jr. It is 
hardly exaggeration to say that some public 
prayers contain, by well-understood sugges- 
tions, partisan references to these or similar 
topics. What an indecency to religion and 
an insult to Heaven, as well as an affront 
to good manners, to conduct public worship 
in this fashion ! 

Political praying is unfair, because it 
gives no chance to cross-question, or to offer 
a prayer or sermon in reply; and custom or 
a sense of decorum may compel persons to 
hear, without dissent, distasteful political 
opinions presented under the mask of pray- 
er. For the question is not, as is often put, 
one of extempore vs. written prayers, but 
one of individual against what is sometimes 
expressively called “common prayer ;” and 
“public prayer” should exclude whatever 
the whole public cannot pray for. 

To relieve staleness and insipidity with 
something spicy and sensational, is proba- 
bly a stronger incentive than “ bread-and- 
butter,” for discussing legislat;ve meas- 
ures in Congressional prayers. Such cere- 
monies are often dull and dreary to the last 
degree—indeed, daily public prayers in aé/ 
institutions, religious, educational and so- 
cial, are apt to be vapid and demoralizing 
stuff; and it is not trivial or irreverent to 
say so. A chaplain has moods, and when 
his prayer depends on his own freshness, 
even an ache or languor may affect its 
quality. In the “ Life of Amos Lawrence,” 
there is a letter of Mr. Lawrence’s, showing 
some ignorance of the character of institu- 
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tional prayers : “ R. had passed the danger- 
ous period of his college life without blem- 
ish, and was only absent from prayers three 
times (which were for good cause),” etc. 
Whereas, at this epoch, the morning pray- 
ers were executed before half-dressed, half- 
wakened students, by candlelight, so that one 
might conceive of a sleepy lad in the fourth 
story of Allworthy Hall, muttering without 
moral turpitude, “om est mihi decurrere ad 
miseras preces,” as he turns in his bed, and 
leaves the bell to run down, and Nisus to 
shut to the chapel door. 

But, though a passing reference to timely 
topics, exciting events, or the business on 
the Speaker’s table does relieve a chaplain’s 
prayer from flatness, the remedy is worse 
than the complaint. There is no shocking 
indecency in dull commonplace, while there 
certainly zs in the Washington story that on 
the morning of Mr. Chandler’s philippic on 
the Alabama claims, the “ chaplain of the 
Senate, as if with knowledge of what was 
coming, prayed once more on our foreign 
relations, this time aiming his words at 
England.” One correspondent declared 
that, the same morning, “ Mr. Pile had re- 
quested the chaplain to pray for his confir- 
mation to the office to which he is nomina- 
ted, but as Mr. Chandler had engaged his 
services for that day he was obliged to de- 
cline. Every day an accurate estimate of 
coming events can be drawn from these 
prayers of the chaplain.” Of course this is 
joking or satire ; but it is shameful to give 
such cause for scandal. 

But so it is, the desire to make pat and 
telling allusions to passing events, fresh in 
the minds of auditors, is the curse of public 
prayers the world over. A sensational hit 
of this sort may be followed by good results, 
but it is sure that even a slip of the tongue 
will be disastrous. An English Suffolk 
County paper maintains that, during the late 
elections when party spirit ran high, at one 
rural prayer-meeting the following petition 
to Heaven was actually offered : 

“We thank Thee, O Lord, for the excellent harvest 
this year! We thank Thee for the seasonable weath- 
er by which our cattle have had food this autumn ! 
We thank Thee for all Thy mercies both temporal 
and spiritual ; but, above all, we thank Thee, O Lord, 
for having sent unto us a stranger to defend our rights, 
and to relieve us from the wajust tyranny under which 
we suffer! Bless him, O Lord! Bless Mr. ' 
Mr. Sur—.” (Aside to a neighbor—‘ Davy, do 
you (remember his name?’’) “Mr. Sur——” but 
failing to recollect, or obtain the name of Sartoris, he 
proceeds). ‘“‘O Lord, Thou knowest His name bet- 
ter than I do, therefore do Thou give him success at 
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the election, that we may trample upon the enemies 
of liberty, both civil and religious.” 


I remember hearing a chaplain, in a not 
very successful effort at specific appropri- 
ateness, opening a University Exhibition 
with the prayer that “everything might 
be done decently and in order.” The 
“parts” were done pretty decently; but 
an unavoidable derangement in the print- 
ed programme prevented their being de- 
livered “in order.” Once, at an ordina- 
tion, or some other religious gathering, I 
heard a prayer offered by a very respectable 
person that “the man of God might come 
before this people clothed and in his right 
mind,” whereas the bare suggestion of a 
contrary possibility is appalling. I knew of 
another very good man, who once dropped 
on his knees in public, and, with much an- 
guish, ejaculated, ‘‘O, Lord, you don’t know 
how these Unitarians are troubling us!” 

These, however, are only harmlessly amus- 
ing incidents, common enough in daily expe- 
rience, and never causing scandal. It isa 
graver matter for public men to profanely 
represent the Almighty as the ally of 
one or other of ‘political parties. While 
one Congressman announces that “God 
cannot afford” to let certain measures prove 
unsuccessful, another, of the oposite party, 
declares the latter to be “ the only one which 
has in it the principle of Jesus Christ, There 
is but one Christian sentiment in the coun- 
try to-day, and that is to be found incarnate 
in the Democratic Party.” We find a Lou- 
isiana Legislative resolution thanking God 
for party triumphs, and a Pennsylvania poli- 
tician writing to a New Jersey politician 
that he has “great fears for the future, 
because his party will not take a position 
which God clearly intends they shall occupy.” 
The preachers set a bad example, and the 
politicians follow it. I do net decry, of 
course, public prayers for a great and com- 
mon national cause. No spectacle is more 
sublime than that of Joan of Arc leading the 
Dauphin’s soldiers ; of Roundhead, Hugue- 
not, or Covenanter praying for the cause 
they fight for. There is something impres- 
sive in the thought of Northern and South- 
ern chaplains offering simultaneously sincere 
prayers—these for the South against the 
Union, those for the Union against the 
South—even though it be clear that Heaven 
could range itself on but one side, which 
proved to be that of the Union battalions. 
Rut this is quite different from claiming that 
Heaven supports certain sfecific partisan 
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projects because we support them ; that it 
demands a military advance to Bull Run 
because we demand it; that it decrees the 
immediate exchange of a republic for a mon- 
archy, or of a monarchy for a republic, of 
war for peace or peace for war, because we 
decree it. It is bold business for a politician 
to announce that “God intends” any pro- 
posed measure to be adopted, or any job to 
be lobbied to success, 

Such presumption public chaplains may 
fall into, from a human weakness for attract- 
ing to themselves a share of the impor- 
tance and attention which those around 
them have in legislative councils ; but we 
find it, also, in learned, able, and pious 
men, who have no such influence to mislead 
them, and even in great assemblies of such 
men. Thus, that estimable body, the Con- 
ference of the New England Methodist 
Episcopal Church, by an “ unanimous ris- 
ing vote” once adopted resolutions “ap- 
proving the impeachment of the President, 
cemmending the course of Secretary Stan- 
ton, and hoping all Christians would con- 
tinue to pray for the success of the right.” 
Congressional chaplains continue to make 
political prayers, because such Conferences, 
grave and respected, support them in doing 
so. Upon the whole, was it the “intention 
of Heaven” to convict Andrew Johnson ? 
Are we so sure that all has gone worse for 
the country since his acquittal, that we may 
admit only those people who prayed for con- 
viction to be Christians? After repeated 
defeats of this sort—with “the right ” tri- 
umphing after all—does not some suspicion 
creep over political prayer-makers that 
their special methods are not necessarily 
“God’s methods,” and that it is impiety as 
well as ill-manners, in a political assem- 
blage, where there are two or more parties 
and two or more opinions, to address Heav- 
en in behalf of one, and against the others? 
It shows to what we have come when, of 
Newman Hall’s prayer in the Senate Cham- 
ber, it was noted by the press reporter that 
“it avoided all mention of American poli- 
tics.” 

Such partisanship degrades the whole 
office of public prayer. Congress is proba- 
bly the real object of its chaplain’s adoration ; 
but, for all that, the latter should not speak 
to the question of the day until the presid- 
ing officer has announced it. This irregu- 
lar and partisan warfare is no better than 
an attempt to log-roll and lobby in the corri- 
dors of Heaven. If a “sensational” im- 
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precation be needed, let chaplains cease to 
inveigh against the sins of other nations and 
consider those of our own; let them invoke 
divine vengeance against all legislative cor- 
ruption, nor longer harangue high Heav- 
en on partisan politics, under what should 
be the awful solemnities of prayer. 





TRADE. 
THE renting season has gone, leaving un- 
occupied, in city and suburb, dwellings and 
stores enough to make comfortable the peo- 
ple now packed like herrings. Landlords 
in general covet, not a fair rent and constant 
letting, but high rents, even with some of 
their dwellings vacant. In trade, few men 
are content to grow rich steadily and slowly, 
making many sales with smaller profits, but 
aim at fewer sales and larger individual 
profits. Hence only a small part of the 
good business is done that might be done, 
few of the good bargains are made that might 
be made, and a small part of the capital, 
the time, and the labor-power of any Ameri- 
can community is constantly put to use. 
The great fear of laborers and mechanics 
is that they may “ work too cheap,” and that 
of traders that they may “sell too cheap ;” 
to avoid that horrible result, the former 
would rather “ strike ” through two-thirds of 
the year, working the other third, and the 
latter trust to bleeding a few rich, careless, 
or ignorant customers, rather than to sup- 
plying the whole community, including the 
thrifty and economical, with their wares, 
If the reader happens to know of Popp 
and Plaisted, he knows them to be very 
skilful, energetic, industrious, promising 
young men of the plumbing persuasion— 
rather, to have been such, since mow, success 
has turned them to idle ornaments of office- 
stools. Instead of their former cheap and 
sufficient cellar, they hire a large and ex- 
pensive first floor, with nothing to drape its 
vacuity but a few basins and rolls of lead 
pipe leaning against the walls, while their 
windows are placarded with dreary bills of 
“houses for sale”—every bred plumber 
dreaming of working one day into the “ real 
estate business.” In place of a modest 
account for any little job done by Popp’s 
own hand, I now get a monstrous charge 
under the gorgeous biil-head of “ Popp and 
Plaisted, Practical Plumbers—Polydorus 
Popp, manager.” The “ managing” con- 
sists in setting three good-for-nothing 
apprentices to botch the jobs the partners 
ased to do so swiftly and merrily, while they 
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pick their teeth in the great “ office,” and 
charge you and me for the new rent and the 
responsibilities of management. 

Half the world rides through life on the 
shoulders of the other half—a commercial 
as well as political truism. Probable losses 
in business from “ bad debts,” are, as we all 
know, averaged, and put upon the prices ; 
that is to say, the responsible and honest 
part of the community not only pay their 
own expenses, but those of the irresponsible 
and dishonest. Of course, credit is neces- 
sary to commerce ; and the resulting evil of 
high prices cannot be laid to the charge of 
the credit system Zer se, but to the reckless 
abuse of it. Most petty tradesmen would 
rather risk a running account with some bul- 
lying, pretentious fellow, of whose responsi- 
bility they know nothing, but who never 
questions their exorbitant prices, than have 
the steady patronage of a “closer” man. 
There is nothing your tradesman despises 
like “ niggardliness” in his customers ; and, 
so long as he can charge them all a double 
profit, he can afford to lose by the lordly few 
who are not “mean,” but don’t pay. Or, 
take this current topic of rents : to judge from 
appearances, most landlords would rather 
squeeze out $2,000 a year for a house which 
would pay well at $1,500, and never collect 
the fourth quarter’s rent, than to let it for 
$1,500 to a trustworthy tenant. A large 
proportion of the dwellings leased in and 
around New York last year, were not paid 
for according to the written agreement—a 
quarter’s rent was lost, or there was much 
cost of time, trouble, and legal or agents’ 
expenses in running for the due. But what 
remedy suggests itself to most landlords ? 
To gather a good and permanent tenantry 
at fair return for capital? No, but to take 
the men who offer most, if that “ most” be 
enough to cover a possible loss of a month 
or a quarter’s rent. In this way, prices 
range high, the good tenants have no advan- 
tage over the irresponsible, and the latter 
ride on the former’s shoulders. A man who 
does not intend to pay any more of his rent 
than he can help, cares little how high this 
rent is—he will delight the landlord’s heart 
by the profuse liberality of his proposals ; 
but some tenant who /ays can thereafter get 
a similar house only at a similar rate. Oh, 
wise American landlord-and-tenant system, 
wise customs of trade, never looking to the 
past and the future, but only to to-day! 

PHILIP QUILIBET. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 

THE students of science and philosophy 
will be glad to learn that Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer has reached the third fundamental divi- 
sion of his new philosophical system. This 
great work is now so far advanced that there 
is strong probability of its final completion. 
It was a bold undertaking for any single mind 
to work out the highest elucidations of sci- 
ence in their systematic bearing upon the 
subjects of Life, Mind, Society, and Morali- 
ty ; and that the proposal to achieve it looked 
like arrant presumption is sufficiently shown 
in the scanty encouragement which the pro- 
ject at first received. Even from Mr. Spen- 
cer’s point of view the venture seemed little 
short of madness. With feeble health and 
a nervous system so deeply disturbed as to 
give rise to a morbid and dangerous sleep- 
lessness ; with slender pecuniary resources ; 
without a publisher to relieve him of busi- 
ness responsibility; with but little public 
sympathy in his noble aim, and annoyed at 
first by a flippant scepticism which soon de- 
veloped into inveterate hostility and unscru- 
pulous misrepresentation, the outlook was 
anything but encouraging. These consider- 
ations, however, weighed little against the 
conviction that the time had come to perform 
this great work, and the steadfast faith in his 
own power of accomplishing it. 

Although possessing a more vivid percep- 
tion of their magnitude than others could 
have done, Mr. Spencer deliberately took 
issue with the difficulties of the case, and 
his success thus far has extorted the conces- 
sion from the foremost minds of the age that 
he did not miscalculate his own powers in 
entering upon the work. Mr. John Stuart 
Mill pronounces Mr. Spencer to be “ one of 
the most vigorous as well as boldest thinkers 
that English speculation has yet produced,” 
and “one of the acutest metaphysicians of 
modern times.” Professor Masson, of the 
University of Edinburgh, says: “ Already, 
in consequence both of the decisiveness of 
his views and the variety of interesting sub- 
jects over which they extend, Mr. Spencer, 
more than any other systematic thinker save 
Mill, has an avowed following, both here and 
in America; and if any individual influence 
is visibly encroaching on Mill’s in this coun- 


try, it is his.” The “Saturday Review,” 
which is cautious enough in its commenda- 
tion, has lately said: “If we were to give 
our judgment, we should say that, since 
Newton, there his not in England been a 
philosopher of more remarkable speculation 
and systematizing talent than (in spite of 
some errors and some narrowness) Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer.” 

Mr. Spencer’s system, as thus far devel- 
oped, consists of a foundation volume de- 
voted to the consideration of “ First Princi- 
ples,” in which his view of philosophy is un- 
folded. He holds it to be a system of truths, 
the outcome of modern science, and there- 
fore possessing the full validity of science. 
The great principle which binds all the sci- 
ences together he assumes to be the Law of 
Evolution. Astronomy affirms it ; it is dis- 
closed in the geological history of the earth, 
and in vegetable and animal growth; and it 
is equally seen in the sphere of unfolding 
mind, in the development of society, and in 
the progress of the arts of civilization. In 
short, it seems to be coextensive with nature, 
and is, therefore, a fit objective basis of a 
philosophy of the truths of nature. 

The second part ot the system is the 
“Principles of Biology,” in two volumes, 
which is devoted to the science of the Laws 
of Life. The third part is the “ Principles of 
Psychology,” which is based upon the “ Biol- 
ogy,” and grows out of it. Of this work, the 
first portion, on the “ Data of Psychology,” 
is just published (by D. Appleton & Co.), 
and consists of a succinct and admirable 
statement of so much of nervous physiology 
as is indispensable to the intelligent scientific 
study of mind, The last two chapters of 
this work have especial interest, as sharply 
defining the fundamental difference between 
the author and Comte. Spencer has been 
charged with being a “ Positivist ” and a fol- 
lower of Comte. From his “ Hierarchy of 
the Sciences,” the latter banishes psycholo- 
gy, denying that it is a science at all. He 
sinks mind in mere brain physiology, and 
has thus incurred the charge of materialism. 
Mr. Spencer, on the contrary, holds not only 
that psychology is a true science, but that it 
is the most independent and fundamental of 
all the sciences. He has explicitly and re- 
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peatedly repudiated the distinctive doctrines 
of Comte, and the reader will find here a 
masterly and conclusive refutation of that 
portion of his system which has done more, 
perhaps, than any other influence, to spread 
the notion that modern science merges mind 
in physics, and is, therefore, materialistic in 
its tendencies, 


THE “ Evening by Evening” of the Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon (Sheldon & Co.,) is a com- 
panion volume to the “ Morning by Morn- 
ing ”—a series of brief religious readings or 
meditations, received with great favor by 
the English and American religious world. 
Each reading consists of a brief comment 
or homily, one page long, upon Some Scrip- 
tural text. For each day in the year one 
of these condensed, meditative sermons is 
provided—365 in all ; and the author claims, 
“We have striven to keep out of the com- 
mon track, and hence we have used unusual 
texts, and have brought forward neglected 
subjects. The vice of many religious works 
is their dulness—from this we have striven 
to be free: our friends must judge how far 
successfully.” For the rest, the admirers 
of Spurgeon will find this volume to be in 
his familiar and characteristic vein, a style 
eloquent, ejaculatory, and fervent, rather 
than argumentative or profound, and founded 
upon enthusiastic study of the English di- 
vines of an elder day, upon whose now 
quaint, but sound, expressive and pictur- 
esque phraseology, Spurgeon has modelled 
his method of sermonizing and exhortation. 


THE “Tribune Essays,” by Charles T. 
Congdon (J. S. Redfield) consist of se- 
lections from Mr. Congdon’s leading arti- 
cles in the “ New York Tribune,” from 
1857 to 1863. While, however, they present 
afresh the vivid wit and keen satire which 
made the “Tribune” so effective a com- 
batant in the anti-slavery cause, they lose 
by being collected into a volume. It was 
partly because so much vigor and sarcasm 
were freely poured out, unsigned and 
anonymous, in the ephemeral columns of a 
a newspaper, instead of being hoarded up 
for literary fame in bock form, that they 
attracted so much attention and praise. 
Conscious that they now lose something by 
being put in a more pretentious shape, 
while almost precisely the same in sub- 
stance, the author asks “a lenient and chari- 
table judgment” on the ground that they 
were, “from day to day, hastily written to 
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serve an immediate purpose.” To sucha 
judgment he is entitled, and on just such 
ground. And, though probably few of us 
will assent to the opinion in Mr. Greeley's 
introduction that Mr. Congdon was the 
most skilful “ wielder of the trenchant blade 
of satire” in the anti-slavery cause, yet 
his stinging power is exceedingly manifest. 
The best evidence of the ability of these 
editorial articles is that they have an intrin- 
sic interest to the reader even now, though 
the scenes they discuss seem already to be 
ages distant, 


THE “ American Newspaper Directory ” 
(New York, Geo. P. Rowell & Co.) is a 
collection of tolerably complete and useful 
classified lists of the newspapers published 
in the United States and in Canada. To 
advertisers it will be a serviceable manual, 
particularly as it saves time and labor by re- 
peated classifications according to different 
methods—first, according to locality, the 
names of towns being amanged alphabeti- 
cally; next according to the circulation 
claimed ; next according to subject matter 
—religion, agriculture, medicine, education, 
amusement, free-masonry, commerce, law, 
music, or woman’s rights; next, accord- 
ing to the language in which the papers 
are printed, and so on. The publishers 


- would hardly be expert advertising agents 


if they had under-estimated this publication 
in their preface, and they are obnoxious 
to no such charge. However, it seems to 
be really a useful business book, and the 
prefatory acknowledgment that “ we are free 
to admit we consider the commission usually 
allowed to agents too great, and recom- 
mend its reduction” certainly has the 
merit of frankness. 


THE “ Adventures in the Wilderness,” 
by W. H. H. Murray (Fields, Osgood & 
Co.), is a hearty, healthful, irspiring, and 
fascinating description, by a “ muscular 
Christian ” (in fact, a Boston clergyman of 
the Congregational persuasion) of camp-life 
in the Adirondacks. It is a good mixture 
of the tourist’s book and the sportsman’s, 
with hardly a flavor—just a flavor—of the 
clergyman’s, thrownin. It is bright, cheery, 
confident, instructive, amusing all the way 
through, and such chapters on trout-fishing 
as “ The Nameless Creek,” and of adven- 
ture as “Running the Rapids,” make the 
blood of the lover of open-air sports tingle 
with delight and envy. The Adirondacks’ 
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guides and hotel-keepers ought to feel such 
gratitude to Mr. Murray as some of the 
“White Hills” people did to his brother 
Boston clergyman, Rev. J. Starr King. 


A MoRE elaborate and valuable book of 
angler’s recreations is the “ Fishing in 
American Waters,” of Genio C. Scott, 
(Harper & Brothers). This handsome and 
entertaining book of one of the most accom- 
plished and enthusiastic of American an- 
glers will, unquestionably, be one of the few 
standard authorities in the art piscatorial, 
particularly as practised on our American 
coast and in its estuaries. It is constructed 
in the good old rambling, easy style of 
sporting books, with free and abundant in- 
termixture of information and comment, 
fun and philology, dialogue, discussion and 
description. Now, we have doctor and 
student talking as of yore, now some con- 
densed instruction or speculation regarding 
the natural history of fishes, now a story, 
now a bit of poetry, with stories, statistics, 
recipes for chowder and rules regarding 
tackle, all mixed up in agreeable propor- 
tions. One hundred and seventy good 
illustrations add value to a book which will 
be prized by all anglers. 


THE “Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and 
Practical, on the Book of Psalms,” of Pro- 
fessor Albert Barnes (Harper & Brothers), 
is in substantially the style of the well-known 
author’s previous biblical commentaries, and 
like them it happily suits the popular taste, 
striking the golden mean between critical 
exegesis and running moralizing. While 
not claiming great distinction on the ground 
of original investigation or profound scholar- 
ship, these three volumes are, so far as we 
know, for popular instruction and sugges- 
tiveness, superior to anything else on the 
subject yet published. Illustrations and 
careful mechanical attention to the proper 
length and variety of notes, and so forth, 
increase their general attractiveness and 
usefulness. 





FINE ARTS. 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

Is mediocrity to be forever the rule in 
every department of American art? No 
one can help asking himself this question, 
as he walks through the galleries of the Na- 
tional Academy this year, and finds, among 
the four hundred pictures on the walls, not 
more than a dozen that claim the compli- 
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ment of a second glance. The prospect is 
certainly the reverse of encouraging, and 
leads one almost to despair of the future. 
There is no disguising the unpleasant fact 
that for the last ten years art in America has 
been nearly at a stand-still ; almost the only 
exception being the water-color episode, that 
really seemed to give some of our artists a 
new start, and afforded hopeful promise of 
better things. 

But take any of the departments in the 
present exhibition, and compare the work 
in it with that of a European exhibition, and 
how do we come off in the comparison ? 
Rather poorly, it must be confessed. With 
the exception of one or two portraits by 
Oliver Stone, Page, Fagnani, and Eastman 
Johnson (who certainly has not done his 
best in that family group in the East Room), 
what have our artists done in portraiture 
to compare with average European work 
in this department of art? With the excep- 
tion of half a dozen landscapes by Colman, 
Wilfiam Hart, William T. Richards, Ho- 
mer Martin, and one or two others, the de- 
partment of landscape art, in which our art- 
ists have achieved their highest reputation, 
is singularly barren in the present exhibi- 
tion. Colman’s picture of “ Fort Lafayette,” 
it is true, makes up for the general deficien- 
cy. It is a very strong, picturesque work, 


- and the asmospheric effect of a hazy after- 


noon is rendered with great skill, as is also 
the sparkling effect of the sunlight on rip- 
pled water, mingled with the reflections of 
clouds and sails. Boats and shipping give 
life and action té the scene, contrasting fiaely 
with the repose of the old fort and the dis- 
tant hills. There is also a very pleasant 
feeling in H. D. Martin’s “ Morning on the 
Lake ”—a lonely forest scene, with lake and 
mountains, on which the morning light is 
just breaking ; nor can we fail to admire the 
wonderful skill of handling, the exquisite 
minuteness of detail combined. with force 
and breadth of effect and beauty of color, 
displayed in the landscapes of William T. 
Richards ; nor the power of Brown’s stormy 
“Coast of Maine,” in which a splendid sea 
is dashing against a bulwark of rock; nor 
the fine atmospheric perspective of Bre- 
voort’s ‘ November Comes with Wind and 
Rain ;” nor the delightful calm of Hen- 
nessy’s “Summer Sea.” But what a disa- 
greeable start it gives one to come upon a 
boarding-school composition like “ Beulah ;” 
such a dreadful thing as the “ Death of Lin- 
coln,” painted without a particle of feeling; 
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such an absurdity as “Raining Cats and 
Dogs ”—too bad that an artist of Beard’s 
great talents and culture should waste them 
on such trivial subjects as this and the “ Old 
Woman who Lived in a Shoe;” and such 
a lamentable failure as “ Virgil and Dante 
Crossing the Styx.” 

There are two pictures by Huntington in 
the South Room, very pretentious in charac- 
ter ; but very great failures in everything ex- 
cept mere manipulation and color. The 
first, “ Science and Christian Art,” conveys 
no meaning whatever. It represents an el- 
derly gentleman, with a benevolent cast of 
countenance, standing beside a handsome 
young woman, who holds a tablet on which 
is painted a “ Holy Family.” She points to 
the tablet, and is apparently seeking to divert 
his attention from a book on which his hand 
rests, containing geometrical figures. The 
second is entitled “Sowing the Word,” and 
represents an elderly gentleman reading the 
Bible to two young ladies, one of whom is 
evidently annoyed and listless, while the oth- 
er listens with fixed attention. A deal of 
very good work is thrown away in these two 
pictures. 

Of Lambdin’s contributions we have al- 
ready spoken with commendation. He has 
improved very rapidly within the past two 
years, and need only to strike out into fresher 
paths to win a high position among Ameri- 
carr artists. ; 

C. C. Griswold is represented by one pic- 
ture only ; but this a very agreeable one in 
color and composition. 

There are two works in the exhibition by 
an artist who, of late years, has fallen out 
of sight, but whose works used to be consid- 
ered the main-stay of all exhibitions—A. B. 
Durand. There is a sense of repose, an 
academic correctness, in all that he does 
that please many people even now, though 
the new schools of landscape art have near- 
ly superseded the old in public favor. 

It is hardly worth while to go through the 
catalogue, name by name, so little variety is 
found in the pictures, so little that calls for 
special comment of any kind. As before 
remarked, the exhibition is chiefly noticeable 
for the mediocre character of the pictures ; 
and the attempt to say anything about them 
very discouraging. There is no pleasure in 
continual fault-finding. It would be a great 
deal more satisfactory to the critic were he 
able to praise every work, or a large propor- 
tion of the works exhibited. But, after a 
diligent study of the Academy, prolonged 
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through many days, the conclusion of one 
critic is, that the less said about it the better. 





LITERARY AND ART NOTES. 


Amonc the new American works expected during 
the coming year none will be looked for with more in- 
terest by the better class of readers than Mr. Parke 
Godwin’s “‘ History of France,” the second and third 
volumes of which are almost ready for the press. Mr. 
Godwin has been engaged assiduously on this work 
for the past year, in Paris, and it has employed his 
time, more or less, for several years. It will be the 
first historyof France written from a philosophically 
democratic stand-point. We are also informed by 
a correspondent that Mr. Godwin intends to put into 
systematic shape his views on “ Political Science,” 
and intends that this shall be the crowning work of 
his life. His idea is to put the principles of democ- 
racy on a thoroughly scientific basis. It is a work 
much needed in these days when the fundamental 
principles of our government seem to be so slightly 
understood, even by those who assume to be leaders of 
public opinion. ‘The Mirabeau of our journalists,"’ 
Mr. Godwin possesses some qualities which the great 
and rugged Frenchman did not have, among which 
we may name precision, accuracy in detail, a strength 
always under control, and hospitality toward opposing 
views. But the common trait of both is, and was, 
that rarest quality—“ the courage of his opinions.” 

Now and then pictures by the great masters come 
to light in unexpected ways and places. An English 
gentleman recently purchased, for a small sum, an 
old painting from a furniture dealer. Upon cleaning 
the work it was discovered to be a genuine Ruysdael, 
and is valued at several hundred guineas. The sub- 
ject is a woodland scene, with a cottage, brook, and 
several figures. It is said to be a gem of art, and its 
genuineness seems to be unquestioned. 

Ir is mentioned in the Paris journals, as a curious 
coincidence, that Dénéche’s portrait of André 
Chénier, the young poet guillotined during the 
Reign of Terror, was upset on its way to the exhibi- 
tion on the very spot where he was beheaded. 

AN exquisite statue of Venus, in almost perfect 
preservation, has been discovered in the excavations 
at Ostia. It is of bronze, is about two and a half feet 
high, and represents the goddess entirely undraped, 
standing principally on the right leg, with the left 
crossed in front and resting on the elevated foot. 
The right arm crosses the body, holding what ap- 
pears to have been the handle of a mirror, while the 
left arm and hand are extended, as if in admiration. 

Mr. RicHarp Grant Wuire’s articles on 
“Words and their Uses,” the readers of Tue 
Gavaxy will be glad to Jearn, are now undergoing 
revision by their author preparatory to their publica- 
tion in a volume, by the Messrs. Sheldon & Co. 
The wide interest and various discussion these arti- 
cles excited during their serial publication in Tue 
GALAxy are very sure to be renewed when the book 
makes its appearance. 

Tue accounts of Miss Braddon’s insanity, circulated 
by the English papers, had no other foundation than 
a severe nervous shock, occasioned by the death of 
her mother. 

One of the most singular literary blunders that has 
ever occurred, appears in William Howitt’s “ North- 
ern Heights of London.” In speaking of Mrs. Bar- 
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bauld’s poetical works, he says: “‘ Lord Byron man- 
ages to borrow an idea from her, namely— 
“*The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath ; 
And this is of them,’ ” 

Tue first performance of Wagner’s “ Rheingold ’’ 
is to take place in Munich on the 2oth of August, the 
birthday of the King of Bavaria. 

Prince Napo.eon has recently finished a work 
upon the part filled by the Bonaparte family in con- 
temporary history. It is entitled ‘ Monarchical De- 
mocracy.’ 

Tue Emperor Napoleon is said to be engaged upon 
a small volume, entitled ‘‘ Etude sur la Situation Poli- 
tique et Sociale de la France.” 

Berryer’s very valuable library, sold recently in 
Paris, brought only 30,000 francs. The book which 
produced thegreatest competition—a famous copy of 
Bossuet’s funeral oration—was knocked down at 5,195 
francs. 

NEITHER Napoleon III. nor the grim Marshal Pé- 
lissier was ever suspected of having much poetry in 
his composition ; yet both, according to an English 
paper, were once guilty of making verse. The Mar- 
shal, while ambassador at London, had an immense 
Cheshire cheese given him, which he forwarded to 
Napoleon, accompanied by the following distich : 

“On m’offree ce Chester pour vous étre rendu ; 

Jexpédie 4 Saint-Cloud le fromage attendu.” 
To which his august master replied by telegraph: 
“ Vous étes maréchal, mon trés cher Pélissier ; 
Pourquoi vous illustrer par des vers d’épicier? 

Mr. Fritn, R. A., has been elected an honorary 
member of the Royal Academy of Vienna. 

A manuscript of Tyndale’s translation of the 
* Euchiridion Militis Christiani” of Erasmus has 
lately been discovered in England. 

Tue key to the mysterious Sinai Rock inscriptions 
is thought to have been discovered by Mr. E. H. Pal- 
mer. His first discovery was that many of them are 
written in Greek, as well as in the Semitic alphabet, 
and this enabled him to decipher the unknown by the 
known. Hs conclusion is that the inscriptions are 
the work of an Aramaic commercial community, part- 
ly pagan and partly Christian, who inhabited the pen- 
insula during the first centuries of the Christian era. 


Mrs. Jane G. Austin’s novel, “Cipher,” will 
soon be published by the Messrs. Sheldon & Co. In 
spite of some faults of construction, ‘‘Cipher”’ is 
much superior to most American novels, and gives 
Mrs. Austin a good place as story-writer. 


M. Laron, a French historical painter of some dis- 
tinction, and the author of several remarkable works 
exhibited at the Luxembourg, has painted a represen- 
tation of the battle of Magenta, to be offered to the 
Pope by the Ultramontanes of Paris. 

An excellent plan has been adopted this year at the 
French Academy—each exhibitor affixing the price of 
his picture to the frame, on a Lit of card. Our Acad- 
emy ought to do this. It might be well to put the 
price in the catalogue. 

Many of the ancient monuments in England are 
disappearing before the miscalled ‘‘ march of improve- 
ment,” and a motion has been made in Parliament to 
place them under the protection of some authority 
which may prevent their destruction. 

An English Astronomer, Mr. Huggins, has invent- 
ed an apparatus, with the aid of which he can detect 
the amount of heat derived from the stars. Heat acts 
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upon it through the agency of the electric pile, so that 
when the rays of a star are thrown upon it, by means 
of a telescope, a needle is made to move. Many of 
the stars showed perceptible traces of heat, while the 
moon gave scarcely any. 

A curious fact has recently transpired in London 
in regard to book reviewing for the newspapers. Com- 
plaint having been made of new books being exposed 
for sale, wxcut, at about half price, it was discovered, 
on inquiry, that these had been in most cases sent to 
the newspapers for review ; and that the trade in such 
books was very large. Books sent to the London 
“Times” are sold every year for six or seven thou- 
sand dollars, scarcely one in a thousand being honored 
with a notice in that journal. But as a notice in the 
“Times” is sure to sell a book, publishers are will- 
ing to take their chances. Asan instance of the val- 
ue of a review in the “Times,” an English paper 
says that an authoress lately agreed to receive so much 
for the copyright of her last novel, and £100 more if 
it was reviewed in the “‘ Times.” It was reviewed in 
that journal, and the extra £100 was cheerfully paid. 


Tue number of pictures sent in this year for the 
French annual exhibition of living painters was over 
5,500—an increase of 500 over last year. The num- 
ber of pictures sent to vur “* National Academy of De- 
sign ”’ this year is 415. 

An English publishing firm announces a series of 
photographs, colored from life, illustrating the vari- 
ous diseases of the human hair. The work will bs 
edited by an eminent surgeon, Mr. Balmanno Squire. 


Ow1nc to the recent severe illness of Mr. Millais, 
from which he has fully recovered, that gentleman is 
unrepresented in the present exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. 

Gustave Dore has painted a picture of Titania, 
over which the French and English critics are in ec- 
stasies. The whole picture is said to be moving with 
fairies and fairy-like life. The very leaves of the 

es are peopled with imps arid goblins. 

A mass of interesting Greek and Latin documents 
has been discovered in the library of St. Mark at 
Venice. Among them, it is said, are “many new. 
works by Archimedes,’’ a poem by Hesiod, an epic 
by Josephus on Jesus Christ, a Hebrew translation 
of Hesiod by Moses (!) and a complete collection of 
the laws of Solon. We are not surprised to learn that 
the discovery has created a sensation among Conti- 
nental savants. 

Mr. Ruskin will pass the summer at Verona, for 
the purpose of copying some important frescoes for 
the Arundel Society. 


Tue “ largest Bible in the world” was made by 
the late Mr. John Gray Bell, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, who devoted many years and a large amount of 
money to the illustration of the sacred Book, by in- 
serting in a folio edition above a thousand original 
drawings and photographs, and nearly ten thousand 
engravings from designs by the great masters, with 
nearly four hundred specimen leaves of oid and rare 
editions of the Bible. The result was sixty-three 
handsomely bound folio volumes—a work no less val- 
uable than curious, 

Tue “London Atheneum” says that Mr. Haz- 
litt has in press a volume of curious tracts on the 
“ Stage and Players of the Elizabethan and Jacobite 
times.” 

AN interesting correspondence recently appeared in 
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she London “Times,” on the origin of the word 
**rodomontade.”’ Itis commonly derived from “* Ro- 
damonte,” but this was objected to on the ground 
that the knight in question, though brave is no brag- 
gart. The Marquis of Lothian, however,-points out 
that in Boiardo’s poem, the ‘Orlando Innamerato,” 
of which the “ Orlando Furioso’ is a continuation, 
Rodomonte is both a braggart and a brave man. 


A POLITICAL pamphlet was recently published in 
Paris, entitled “‘ Influence of the Velocipede on the 
elections of 1869.” 

Vicror Huo receives 200,000 francs for his novel 
“L’ Homme qui Rit.” 

Ssverat English gentlemen have fitted out a 
steamer of two hundred and fifty tons for a new Polar 
expedition, ‘They mean to reach the North Pole or 
never return, 

BisHop Corenso has concluded a new volume in 
continuation of his previous work on the Penta- 
teuch, ‘ 

M. Sarpovu, author of the successful play of 
“ Patrie,”” has been elevated to the rank of Officer of 
the Legion of Honor. 

Mk. Joun Stuart MILt has written a treatise on 
“ The Subjection of Woman.” , 


A TRANSLATION of the ‘‘ Odes and Epodes” of 
Horace, by Lord Lytton, is about to be published. 


Dr. Tiscuitz, a German author of some distinc- 
tion, has published a work entitled ‘‘ Shakespeare 
Investigations,”’ of which the second part is devoted 
to proving the inspiration of Shakespeare to have 
been German ! 

Dr. Faircuicp, the President of Oberlin College, 
has in the press of the Messrs. Sheldon & Co., a 
work on ‘“ Moral Philosophy.” It is the result of 
years of labor, and long practical experience in one 
of‘our most important colleges. 

A LITERAL rendering of the German legend of Dr. 
Faust has been published at Zerbst (Saxony) under 
the title of ‘‘ The Eldest Book of Faust. The origi- 
nal, which alone gives the old and genuine text of the 
“ Faust” legend, is that now in the Imperial library 
at Vienna. 

Onz of the scenes in Wagner’s new opera, ‘‘ Rhein- 
gold,” to be performed at Munich, represents the 
Rhine (real water) flowing through a luxurious coun- 
try; and the peculiar sensation is to be the appear- 
ance of a water nymph who will plunge into the 
river and swim to a rock on the opposite side. The 
lady who is to perform this feat is taking lessons in 
swimming, as Wagner stipulates for a real river on 
the stage. 

As the 27th of August, 1870, will be the centenary 
birthday of the great German philosopher Hegel, the 
Philosophical Society of Berlin have issued an ap- 
peal for subscriptions for a monument to the distin- 
guished thinker, 


Tue Eraperor of France is said to have decided 
that a colossal bronze group shall be placed on the 
summit of the triumphal arch at the top of the 
Champs Elysées, as intended by Napol L 

Tue town of Leyden invites the sculptors of all 
countries to send in, by the first of September of this 
year, models for a statue of Boerhaave, in the cos- 
tume of a professor of Leyden University. The 
models are to be three feet three inches in height, in- 
cluding the statue and the pedestal, The author of 
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the selected model will have to execute a plaster copy 
of his design, from three to four metres in height 
without the pedestal. ‘The statue will be bronze. 

Cotonet WALMESLEY writes to the London 
“Atheneum” calling for scientific explorers to 
investigate the gigantic ruins lately discovered in 
Zululand, and believed to belong to the empire of 
Saba or Sheba. 

AN immense mass of documents was recently dis- 
covered at the East Indian Office, which were at first 
supposed to be of great historical and literary value ; 
but of this there is some uncertainty. It is reported 
that some of the MSS. bear Timour’s seal, and that 
the Pacha of Egypt has bid £12,000 for a portion of 
them. 

Tue London “ Athenzum” says that the archives 
of the Holy Synod, St. Petersburg, which contain 
materials of the highest value for the history of the 
Russian Church and religious legislation, have re- 
mained hitherto but little known and almost inaccessi- 
ble to the studies of the learned. ‘The Emperor 
Alexander has recently authorized the appointment 
of a special commission, charged to place these docu- 
ments in order, and to publish a certain number of 
them. 

Facnant’s “ Nine Muses,” which is sent to Bosg 
ton for exhibition, is a graceful tribute to the 
beauty of American ladies. It consists of verita- 
ble portraits of youug ladies, well-known in fashiona- 
ble society, the only idealization permitted being in 
the drapery. The artist should complete his work 
and give us the Graces, for whom he would have no 
difficulty in finding models without going beyond the 
limits of New York. 

Tue Rev. C. H. Spurgeon has written a little vol- 
ume entitled “‘ John Ploughman’s Talk,” or “‘ Plain 
Advice to Plain People,” which the Messrs, Shel- 
don & Co, have “in press. It is characteristic of the 
autlior—homely, simple and vigorous. 

Proressor J. Puitvips, of Oxford, England, in a 
recent book on Vesuvius, says that the “‘ whole Vesu- 
vian tract is now in a condition of greater frequency 
of eruption than in any previous period,” and he 
concludes that “we are now in the midst of a period 
of more than average struggle with the imprisoned 
energy of fire.” 

A Paris bookseller, who publishes a series of 
works called “‘ The Liberal Library,” has bought up 
the whole of the first edition of Victor Hugo’s 
“L’Homme qui Rit,” and will give the work gratis 
to every stibscriber for twenty dollars’ worth of his 
books. In consequence of this remarkable specula- 
tion, it is almost impossible to get a copy of the nove 
without taking with it a series of the works of Miche- 
let, Renan, Louis Blanc, etc. 


In “ Phineas Finn” Mr. Anthony Trollope drew 
the portrait of an arrogrant demagogue under the 
name of Turnbull. The “ Saturday Review” as- 
sumes that it was meant for John Bright, and lectures 
the author severely for having represented that emi- 
nent statesman as “ arrogant and offensive in private 
life, incapable of comprehending a joke, and even 
probably harsh and ove:bearing in his own home.” It 
wil] be remembered that when “ Nicholas Nickleby” 
was first published, Mr. Dickens was menaced with 
action for libel, and even with personal chastisement, 
for having caricatured Yorkshire schools and school- 
masters under the name of Dotheboys Hall and Mr 


Squeers. 











— OnE of the comic papers of London 
has recently done a thing which is consid- 
eted very laughable. It has published a 
page entitled “Both Sides;”—the page 
is divided into parallel columns, and in 
these opposing columns are given the reasons 
and arguments of the opposing parties, for 
the grounds they assume in reference to the 
public questions of the day. Both sides are 
given with perfect fairness ; there is no 
leaning in either direction. For example, 
on the great question of the abolition of the 
Irish Church Establishment, the position 
of Disraeli and the Tory party is set forth 
in three clear and concise propositions of 
an argumentative kind, while in the oppo- 
site column the position of Gladstone and 
the Liberal party is stated in three proposi- 
tions of a similar nature. Thus, the “ in- 
telligent reader”—as the newspapers are 
fond of styling their patrons—is enabled to 
judge fairly for himself of the merits of each 
measure as it is held by the respective par- 
ties ; and he can select his own ground af- 
ter obtaining an unbiassed statement of the 
position of both sides. Now, we do not 
see why this sort of thing should be con- 
fined to a comic journal, or why it should 
be considered laughable, except for its ex- 
ceeding oddity. As it is, you can rarely 
find in a newspaper of either party a fair 
statement of the principles and policy of the 
other party. How rare it is to find an op- 
ponent of any scientific theory set forth that 
theory as it is held by its believers! How 
rare it is to find a Republican who can set 
forth the principles of Democracy as the 
Democrats hold them! How rare it is to 
find a Roman Catholic who can set forth 
the creed of Luther as he held it! How 
rare it is to find anybody of any school of 
ideas, who can state with perfect fairness 
the ideas of the opposing school! In the 
newspapers, such a thing as absolute justice 
in this respect is hardly ever attempted. 
Each school misrepresents the other, though, 
we believe, not always intentionally or ma- 
liciously. As a consequence, few people 
have ever the opportunity of studying both 
sides of any question from an impartial 
statement of the principles and grounds of 
each side ; and hence a just and reasonable 
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mind is apt to be exceedingly confused when, 
after hearing A lay down the opinions he 
holds, and B those 4e holds, he listens to 
A’s statement of B’s opinions, or B’s state- 
ment of A’s opinions, Why would it not 
be a good thing, then, to have a newspaper 
established that should fairly state doth sides, 
with the reasons in favor of each, and then 
leave the “ intelligent reader” to judge be- 
tween them, according to his conscience and 
reason, We have no intention of starting 
such a journal ourselves, but we will sub- 
scribe for it as soon as it makes its appear- 
ance. 


— WE wish the more voluminous authors 
of the day would take the time and the 
trouble to condense their wisdom and learn- 
ing as much as possible. For, really, it is 
beyond the power of even the most persist- 
ent reader to master even the really valua- 
ble works of the really great writers of the 
present time. For example, the works of 
Thomas Carlyle are now being published 
in thirty octavo volumes, and we have be- 
fore us the works of John Ruskin in twenty 
new volumes. Now, we regard Mr. Carlyle 
as one of the greatest authors, reformers 
and philosophers that ever wrote the En- 
glish language, and we consider Mr. Rus- 
kin’s works on art as beyond valuation. 
But it is the labor of years to read these 
thirty volumes, and there are very few, even 
of the literary class, who can give the years 
necessary for their perusal, comprehension 
and study. There is not one of them—not 
even the “ Lives” of Cromwell and Fred- 
erick, or the “ History of the French Revo- 
lution””—but might be cut down by one half, 
while the philosophical and speculative 
works might profitably be reduced to a vol- 
ume or two of reasonable dimensions. Miss 
Harriett Martineau performed a most excel- 
lent service when she brought all that was 
valuable in the “ Positive Philosephy” of 
Auguste Comte within the limits of a single 
volume; and if some one would perform 
the same service for the Carlylean philoso- 
phy, it would be worthy of the literary grat- 
itude of all readers. We appreciate per- 
fectly the novelty and forcibleness of Car- 
lyle’s style, and we do not desire its destruce 
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tion ; but ¢haZ also could be retained, while 
the wasteful and wearisome material was 
cut out. The best way would be for Car- 
lyle himself to gather two or three vol- 
umes from the library of books he has writ- 
ten. We might make a similar remark 
about John Ruskin. Were he to set forth 
and illustrate, in a single volume, the philos- 
ophy of art which he has spread over a score 
of volumes, there would be some possibility 
of a busy world acquainting itself with his 
principles and his spirit. But really, when 
we find that, besides the two eminent names 
just mentioned, there are a hundred other 
eminent cotemporary names (to say nothing 
of pre-existent literature)—each with twen- 
ty, thirty, fifty, or a hundred volumes, all 
worthy of reading and study, we are over- 
whelmed with literary despair, and are com- 
pelled to implore future writers at least, to 
sift and re-sift their ideas and words, so that 
they may be brought in as smail compass as 
possible. 


— In the days before the war we once 
heard an honest-hearted South Carolinian 
say that there had “ been three great men 
in the world—Shakespeare, Napoleon and 
John C. Calhoun.” We noticed recently, 
displayed and for sale, in a part of the city 
much frequented by the Hibernian element, 
three highly-colored prints representing the 
“Three Great Generals of the War—Gen- 
eral Lee, General Grant avd General Corco- 
ran.” If anybody is pleased to differ from 
cither of these historical and personal esti- 
mates, he may do so at his leisure. 


— Any one who has not lately seen “ Ham- 
let” performed, and happens not for some 
time to have read the masterpiece of litera- 
ture, will, on hearing it from the stage or 
on re-opening it, be struck with the multi- 
plied appropriation of so many of its lines 
and sentences by tongue and pen. Of this 
general familiarity with the wisdom and 
beauties of Shakespeare, through daily quo- 
tation in speech and page, an illustration, as 
sprightly as original, was given not many 
months since at the performance of “ Ham- 
let” by Booth in a town of western New 
York. Amid the comments and exclamations 
of admiration that followed the fall of the cur- 
tain on the first act, a ripe, round, reputable 
citizen, one of the fathers of the town, a 
safe, solid, well-to-do, worthy burgher, who 
drew none of his worth from literature, for 
he had never read Shakespeare, leaned for- 
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ward, and, with unwonted animation and 
physiognomical illumination, exclaimed, 


“ How happy he is in his quotations |” 


— THE following words of Coleridge, 
spoken without the slightest reference to us, 
are a full justification of our diplomatic 
practice : “The sure way to make a foolish 
ambassador is to bring him up toit. What 
can an English minister abroad really want 
but an honest and bold heart, a love for his 
country and the ten commandments ?” 
Washington Irving, who was at one time 
Secretary of Legation at London, and after- 
ward Minister to Spain, expressed very 
much the same opinion. For their diplo- 
matic efficiency as well as for their own per- 
sonal comfort, it were desirable that, in ad- 
dition to Coleridge’s requirements, our en- 
voys to Europe carried over with them an 
acquaintance with the French language and 
with modern history. 


— ALL public lecturers, who are, have 
been, or shall be, vexed while speaking, by 
the uncivil act of certain restless, incompe- 
tent listeners, who get up (not always silent- 
ly) and go out before the lecture is ended, 
all such—and their number must be very 
nearly equal to that of the whole valuable 
corps of lecturers—are completely, once and 
forever, revenged by a sarcasm of Dr. 
Holmes, which, if it happens to have been 
already printed, will bear repetition, and if 
it has not, should no longer be withheld 
from the lovers of wit. In a lecture which 
the Doctor used to give “ On Audiences,” 
he thus described these outgoers: “ There 
is a class of people who will come to lec- 
tures, notwithstanding that they are intellec- 
tually se constituted that when the lecture 
is half over they go out full.” 


— SUPPOSE we were to annex Mexico, and 
Lower California and the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. Suppose we were to annex Hayti, 
and Cuba, and St. Thomas and St. John. 
Suppose we were to annex Canada, and 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, and 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 
Suppose we were to annex Vancouver's 
Island and all of British Columbia. Sup- 
pose we were to annex the Sandwich Is- 
lands and also the Feejee Islands. 

Does anybody suppose the annexationists 
would be satisfied? Does any one suppose 
the American Eagle would cease to scream 
as it spread its wings for further flights? 














We don’t. 

To the northward we should still look 
with eager eyes upon Greenland, which 
would then be shown to be an island ever 
verdant and attractive. Near our eastern 
coast we should still see Jamaica and the 
Bahamas, and the other British pessessions; 
we should still see Martinique and the 
other French possessions ; we should still 
see Santa Cruz and the other Dutch pos- 
sessions. Stretching off southward we 


should behold the vast Continent of South - 


America, rich in resources and splendid in 
all its attractions. In Oceanica we should 
find other islands, and from the Arctic 
to the Antarctic, from the North Atlantic 
to the South Pacific, we should descry invit- 
ing territories, which it were our imperative 
duty to annex, and the population of which 
was restive with anxiety to enjoy the bless- 
ings of liberty under the Star-spangled 
banner. 

There is not the slightest doubt of it. 

So it has been from the beginning, and so 
it will be to the end—if there should ever 
be an end to what we fondly hope is without 
limit or termination, 

Washington left us but a small Republic 
compared with that which is now ruled from 
the city called by his name. His successor 
Jefferson began the policy of annexation, 
and gave us the largest territorial addition 
we have ever had since his time—an addi- 
tion which more than doubled the original 
size of the Republic. In Monroe’s admin- 
istration we had another addition. Under 
Polk we extended our lines to the Pacific, 
Under Johnson we completed our Russian 
purchase, aud prosecuted negotiations with 
Denmark. President Grant began his ad- 
ministration with half a dozen schemes of 
annexation before him, and it is almost cer- 
tain that some of the projects will be con- 
summated before the close of his term. No 
one can tell whether he will extend our flag 
over Cuba or Mexico, Canada or British 
Columbia; but each and all of these coun- 
tries might as well prepare themselves for 
what they cannot possibly avoid forever. 

It is manifest destiny. 


— Mr. Froupe lately reminded us that 
the great Spinoza compressed into three 
volumes the whole of his system of specu- 
lative philosophy, which was the work of a 
lifetime, and which revolutionized philoso- 
phy. Had he written as diffusely as the 
speculative and other authors of these days, 
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he would have left at least a hundred vol- 
umes for posterity to read—-or rather to neg- 
lect and ignore. 


— THE so-called “ Prophecies of Tailey- 
rand,” in regard to Prussia and America, 
which have lately gone the rounds of the 
press, should be taken for what they are 
worth, As extracts from his unpublished 
memoirs they look as much like verisimili- 
tudes as veritable transcriptions. To write 
such paragraphs, after the fact, is easy, and 
nothing is simpler than the device to give 
them notoriety and effect by hitching Tal- 
leyrand’s name to them. If they are taken 
from his memoirs, as they profess to be, do 
they evince a greater sagacity than might 
be ascribed to any clear-headed European 
statesman of thirty or forty years ago? 
The ambition of Prussia to be the leader of 
Germany was patent long before Talley- 
rand’s death ; and hardly less patent was her 
fitness for such leadership, through her mil- 
itary prestige, her Protestantism in the midst 
of the minor German Protestant States, and 
especially through her geographical position, 
bordering as she does on France, Belgium 
and Holland. As for ourselves, Talleyrand 
had been among us, an exile, at the begin- 
ning of his career, and that made him watch 
our growth with more shrewdness. He 
foresaw, as many did, the weight we were 
soon to have among the nations of Chris- 
tendom. That he dreaded our influence so 
much as is averred in the paragraph, may 
be doubted. The last sentences, about “ not 
giving us a pretext for intervention—Amer- 
ica plating her foot in Europe,” sound 
commonplace and unlike Talleyrand. 


— In 1863 died in Paris, at an advanced 
age, Horace Vernet, a painter who had 
achieved all the honors of his vocation—re- 
nown, popularity, court favor, and whose 
death was announced as that of one of the 
great painters of France. Whether the 
work of Vernet belong to the higher kind 
of artistic work, the creative, or whether it 
be the product of mere talent and imitative 
faculty, whereby, through skilful grouping, 
liveliness of expression, the crowding of 
canvasses, appeals to popular feeling, and 
prosaic fidelity of details, are produced 
pictures captivating at once to the general 
eye, and solidly effective even from some 
sterling qualities—this, time, the assayer, 
must determine. We will, however, ven- 
ture to doubt whether one intrusted to make 























a choice collection of pictures—pictures with 
genial meanings, appealing to the deeper 
sense of the beautiful, pictures with calm 
resources that draw you back to them—would 
do wisely to lay out much upon a Vernet. 
But this we will say, that not for much 
would we have missed possessing an off- 
spring of his tongue—a sample of that subtle 
wit for which the French have a merited 
name. A young painter, whom Vernet suse 
pected of belonging to a clique of his de- 
tractors, brought him two drawings, begging 
him, with many compliments, to give a can- 
did opinion of them. Vernet took one of 
the drawings, looked at it a moment, and 
then, without having seen the companion 
drawing, gave it back to the young painter, 
saying, “ / prefer the other.” 


— SomE years ago there was a caricature 
representing a number of men with raised 
sticks, watching for its opening, at the door 
of a President-nominating Convention. No 
matter who the nominee should be, a cud- 
gelling awaited him. It is the same with 
candidates for literary honors. The odium 
theologicum used to be called the most viru- 
lent ; but since literature has taken the lead 
of theology, the hate-literary is more mor- 
dacjous than the theological. Sainte-Beuve 
thus characterizes an envious criticism : 
“Vanity of glory and of reputation, and not 
only vanity, but acridity and bitterness! 
Whoever you may be, great genius, distin- 
guished talent, artist honorable or amiable, 
the qualities for which you deserve to be 
praised will all be turned against you. 
Were you a Virgil, the pious and sensible 
singer par excellence, there are people who 
will call you an effeminate poet. Were you 
a Horace, there are people who will re- 
proach you with the very purity and delica- 
cy of your taste. If you were a Shakes- 
peare, some one will call you a drunken 
savage. If you were Goethe, more than one 
Pharisee will proclaim you the most selfish 
of egotists. The lover reverses all the de- 
fects of his mistress and translates them 
into virtues: the criticism of envy does just 
the reverse with talents. All the good 
qualities, all the gifts which you exhibit, will 
one day be thrown up to you, and will be 
turned into faults and nicknames to depre- 
ciate you.” 


— A DISTINGUISHED literary man of Bos- 
ton is said to have declared that the unu- 
sual amount of insanity in. that city was to 
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him no subject of lamentation, for it deno- 
ted superior amount of brains. But is a 
tendency to disease an indication of supe- 
riority in the brain or in any other organ? 
Does not insanity spring from unnatural, 
unhinged conditions, either organic, through 
inheritance, or superinduced by unhealthy 
habits of body and mind, or by one-sided 
overstraining of the mind? Men of large 
well-conditioned brains are the least liable 
tolunacy. Thirty-five years ago an English 
Tory, with that willing ear for American 
weaknesses which is one of the characteris- 
tics of his party, concluded a letter to a 
friend with the following passage : “A New 
Englander tells me that madness is more 
common in that country than in this, and 
that the chief cause is political excitement, 
occasioned by the boundless ambition which 
their Democracy encourages, and the perpet- 
ual round of elections of some kind or other 
in which the people are engaged.” Is the 
judgment of this “ New Englander” enti- 
tled to much confidence, except from Tories, 
jealous of Democratic prosperity? His 
opinion is, however, probably not further 
from the truth than that of his more mod- 
erm countryman, who locks upon that as a 
sign of intellectual competency, which is 
most assuredly a sign of intellectual incom- 
pleteness. Of the same color was the opin- 
ion of the gentleman who, having been com- 
forting a friend in great affliction from a 
heavy unexpected blow, in describing the 
condition of the sufferer, exclaimed: “ By 
George, I do believe he would have gone 
crazy if he had a little more brains.” 


— There can be no lasting literary in- 
fluence without the union of two things—a 
sound reason and a sound heart. Clever- 
ness, quickness, knowledge, dexterity, apt- 
ness, fancy, passion, brilliancy, all these are 
the secondary qualities and qualifications 
that may give a present acceptability ; but 
without the masterly intellectual power, 
which combines broadly and penetrates 
surely and generalizes safely, and with it a 
clear true sensibility that alone can give 
the insight to see human relations as they 
are—without this alliance, a literary product 
will not hold its own; it will not merely 
wane in popularity—for that the best may 
do—but it will permanently lose its attrac- 
tiveness, it will fade, it will cease to be 
fresh. Of this Lord Macaulay is a striking 
exemplification. Thirty years ago his name 
was in the mouths of more people than tha‘ 
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of any other author. Ever since his death 
he has been sinking. It is a bad sign when 
a man’s bodily life is necessary to keep alive 
the fruit of his mental life. Long before his 
death his shallowness was perceived by the 
clear-sighted. Att the height of Macaulay’s 
reputation, Carlyle uttered the memorable 
judgment on him; “Brilliant common- 
place : flow on, thou shining river.” Walter 
Bagehot, a shrewd critic, said of him that 
his was an “i#experiencing nature—he is 
still the man of ’32—the events of twenty 
years have been full of rich instruction on 
the events of twenty years ago; but they 
have not instructed him.” He did not 
grow. He learned ncthing in India, Before 
he went to India he made a better speech 
on Indian affairs than after he came home. 
Nevertheless, in whatever he undertook he 
succeeded. His “Lays of Rome” was a 
great success, it made the crowd think that 
he was a poet as well as orator and essayist. 
But Matthew Arnold, another very shrewd 
critic, says of Maginn’s Homeric. Ballads: 
“They are not one continued falsetto, like 
the pinchbeck ‘Roman Ballads’ of Lord 
Macaulay.” The name of Macaulay and 
his claims have been brought freshly before 
the public by Miss Martineau’s clear, suc- 
cinct, judicious summary of his qualities in 
her crowded and interesting collection of 
“ Biographical Sketches,” lately published. 


— CONTRARY to what is asserted by 
those who are desirous that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States should contain 
some recognition of Christianity, it is a 
fact that the Constitution does contain 
proof that this is a Christian country. The 
evidence is not in the body of the instru- 
ment, but in the place of date, at its close, 
where we read that it was “done in conven- 
tion by the unanimous consent of the States 
present, 72 the year of our Lord, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-seven.” One 
of the speakers at a meeting recently held 
in favor of a “religious constitutional 
amendment,” said that no one could learn 
by the Constitution whether the people of 
this country were infidels, or heathen, or 
believers in Mahomet, Brahma, or Jupiter. 
But had we been infidels we should proba- 
bly have dated the Constitution from the 
year I, after the fashion of the French 
Voitaireans ; had we been Mahometans, we 
would have dated it from the Hegira; had 
we been Romans, we should have dated it 
A. U. C.; had we been Hebrews, we 
should have dated it from the year of the 
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Mosaic creation ; had we been Greeks we 
should have dated according to the Olym- 
piads ; had we been worshippers of Brah- 
ma, we should have dated from the Kaliyuc 
or the Vicramaditya. But, being Chris- 
tians, we dated from the “year of our 
Lord.” 


— How far back in one’s life the 
memory may extend, has been a question 
ever since the days of Plato, who held that 
reminiscence might go back to a state of 
being prior to that of existence in this 
world. But we know at least one individ- 
ual who claims that his memory goes back 
to the hour and the event of his birth ; and, 
dumbfounding as the narrative may seem, 
he is actually able to recall some such cir- 
cumstances and incidents of the occasion as 
have at least made his mother a believer 
in the reality of his memory or reminis- 
cence, 


— THE historical monsters of the human 
race serve a very good purpose in acting as 
scarecrows. We suppose a good many 
judges have been reduced to decency and 
moderation through fear of being styled the 
Scroggs or Jeffries of the bench. The in- 
famy of Alva, or Claverhouse, or Suwarrow, 
has made soldiers dread such a reputation. 
To speak of a man as a Domitian or a Nero 
of cruelty is to compass a world of horrors 
ina word. The spectre of Judas or Arnold 
terrifies the would-be betrayer. And so we 
might go on, illustrating by numerous ex- 
amples how the names of bad men have be- 
come words of horror and warning, and 
have acted as restraining forces to prevent 
their example from being followed. It is 
the best use which can be made of the 
memory of a monster, 


— RoussEAv’s return to savage life asa 
cure for the ills of civilization was like re- 
lieving a man of the pain of cruel sights by 
taking out his eyes. Since Rousseau’s day 
Commerce and Enterprise, taking fuller-pos- 
sesion of the globe, have laid so thoroughly 
bare what savagery is, in all its intellectual 
childishness, and animal rawness, and brutal 
coarseness, that there is no excuse for the 
sickliest dreamer any longer entertaining the 
absurd ideal of the “self-torturing” Gene- 
van sentimentalist. But there is a tendency, 
and that, too, among the higher types of 
men, to relapse toward the savage state, to 
swing back from the tension of complicated 
artificiality to aboriginal simplicities and the 
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naked freedom of nature. The conscious- 
ness or reminiscence of some of our readers 
may afford them evidence of this tendency, 
which may be regarded as a protest against 
the corruptions, and frivolities, and unnatu- 
ralnesses that mark the present phase of our 
civilization—an inward cry of the human 
heart against the slaveries that sadden it. 
Of this we know of a remarkable illustra- 
tion. About thirty-five years ago there came 
to this country an eminent French savant 
and astronomer, M. Nicollet, who explored 
what were then our untrodden Western 
wilds, learned the dialects of the native In- 
dians, and, after his first expedition, was em- 
ployed by our government, and sent out with 
an escort of dragoons to make surveys, etc.; 
and who discovered the sources of the Mis- 
souri. Nicollet was a man of the highest 
culture and of refined tastes, was so thorough 
a musician that we have seen him seated at 
the piano to delight an evening company 
with a love song, the notes of which he had 
taken down in a far wigwam as the song was 
sung by an Indian girl. With him went as 
volunteers, Colonel Chouteau, of St. Louis, 
and another gentleman, whose name we have 
forgotten, both well-educated men, accus- 
tomed to the conveniences, elegancies, and 
luxuries of large capitals in Europe and 
America, with means, mental and pecunia- 
ry, to enjoy them. And yet, all three, when 
together in Washington, pined for the wild 
life among the buffaloes, longed to be again 
far away from the haunts of men, where they 
could have a boundless, silent horizon all 
around them, with their tents and their 
horses, and the untilled earth and the cano- 
py of heaven for their home. In streets and 
crowds they were uncomfortable, ennuyé, 
low-spirited, restless. They had had a taste 
for the free life of the unpeopled prairies, 
and were spoiled for the enjoyments of cities. 


— A MAN of letters or of science who, in 
these latter progressive days, lives through 
nearly a century, becomes, on that very ac- 
count, a distinguished figure. Not only has 
he seen twice as much of life as his early con- 
temporaries, and, through his endowments, 
enjoyed a richer life ; but, from the elevated 
position giver him by his literary or scientific 
attainments, he has been witness of, and pos- 
sibly agent in, mental revolutions. While 
the ferment of a new era was surging around 
him, he stood steady, enjoying afterward, 
through his constitutional stamina, the priv- 
ilege of sailing in a fresh channel, which 
thought has made for itself under his own 
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eyes. From this cause one of the most at- 
tractive figures in Miss Martineau’s delight- 
ful “Gallery of Biographical Sketches ” is 
Samuel Rogers, the banker-poet, whose 
banking capital (which he always strove to 
keep in the background) was much more 
prolific than his poetical; for it was his 
wealth that enabled him to indulge his taste 
for art, and to make his house a social cen- 
tre where, for half a century, met much of 
the te of London society ; and, better than 
this, enabled him to be the generous assist- 
ant of all kinds of talent in distress, and to 
be munificent in his deeds toward men of 
genius : 

“His aids to Moore,” says Miss Martineau, “have 
been recently made known by the publication of 
Moore’s diary. It was Rogers who secured to Crabbe 
the £3,000, from Murray, which were in jeopardy be- 
fore. He advanced £500 to Campbell, to purchase a 
share of the “‘ Metropolitan Magazine,” and refused 
security. And he gave thought, took trouble, used 
influence, and adventured advice.” 

And yet, withal, he was a cynic, who 
habitually said sharp things of people, 
whether friends or not; and his social po- 
sition being so high and secure, for this 
defect he was feared and courted. His 
friend, Lord Dudley (the same who, on be- 
ing asked if he had read a book lately pub- 
lished, answered, “ No ; it will probably blow 
over”), and Rogers used to exchange shots. 
Some one saying that Rogers had set up a 
carriage, “ A carriage!” exclaimed Dudley, 
“you mean a hearse.” Rogers, notwith- 
standing he lived to be ninety-six, was al- 
ways of a cadaverous complexion. Rogers, 
after a short date, paid him with interest ; 
for there being a discussion about Lord 
Dudley, and one of the company saying that 
he was not a man of heart, Rogers—who, 
being by no means an tmfrovisatore, had no 
doubt prepared the distich, to be discharged 
at the first opportunity—let off the following : 

Some say that Dudley has no heart: I deny it. 

He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it. 

Dudley had lately drawn ridicule on him- 
self by delivering in Parliament a speech 
which he had committed to memory. A 
practice not so tolerated in England as it is 
with us. Washington Irving, who knew 
Rogers well, used to describe, with his hu- 
morous twinkle, the quiet dropping of the 
cynicism and sarcasms out of the mouth of 
Rogers, over his projecting under lip. 


‘— AGAINsT books, many people, and 
worthy people, have a latent prejudice, be- 
cause, their paths not having lain through 
the fields of literature, they have not out- 
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grown the distaste of childhood, when books 
were the tyrants that kept them from the 
outdoor air and from play. To them a li- 
brary is but a multiplication of primers and 
algebras and detestable grammars. How 
many read newspapers who never open a 
book ; and some would think less of their 
newspaper were they to be told that it is but 
a book in sheets. You, indulgent reader, 
have now a book in your hand, and, we 
trust, not one of the worst. Think what 
goes to the making of this monthly book, 
THE GALAxy. How many minds have put 
of their best in it! How much each one of 
these many has seen, and read, and observed, 
and studied, and thought, and stored away, 
in order to have something to put into it. 
Every one of them is a man or a woman of 
culture; that is, one whose faculties have 
been wrought to their finest temper by su- 
pervision, by reading, by meditation, by as- 
piration, by converse with the capable, the 
educated, the refined. How many broad 
foregone conclusions does not a single num- 
ber of THE GALAxy denote! High schools, 
colleges, universities, ample libraries, the 
invention of printing, collections of art, ac- 
cumulation of capital, travel! One of the 
variegated flowers it is of the complex civili- 
zation which has been umfolding for centu- 
ries. Most noteworthy of all, this little book 
would not, could not have been written had 
there not been already written during the 
past three thousand years, and brought to us 
by the deft, quick-handed press, hundreds 
of great books, the juicy fruit of the richest 
minds humanity has been blessed with ; the 
spontaneous product of the foremost think- 
ers, and discoverers, and poets. The great 
books, the Hebrew, the Greek, the Roman, 
and the many-tongued Christian, are the per- 
manent illuminators of the world—the sacred 
lamps, the allowing any one of which to go 
out were an ill omen to mankind. True 
books, great books contain. nay, are the 
souls of the men who wrote them. True 
and great they are, because the writers of 
them had great souls to put into them. A 
good, select, solid, various library is a high, 
lively company of choice spirits, the master 
spirits of all ages. They are always ready 
to talk to you, to teach you, to encourage 
you, to cheer you, to comfort you, to better 
you. 


— Our late war illustrated on several oc- 


_eatoneethe military virtue of celerity of 


\ movement; butwe believe there was no in- 
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stance of a campaign being decided by the 
forced march of an entire army and conse- 
quent surprise of the enemy. For this 
rapidity Napoleon was noted, and in 1805 he 
swept suddenly, with a large corps, across 
France, from Boulogne to the Rhine, and 
took the Austrians so by surprise at Ulm 
that he almost finished the campaign by a 
single blow. But, considering the climate, 
one of the most extraordinary marches, as 
well for the immediate and remote effects of 
its rapidity as for the rapidity itself, was that 
of Wellington, in India, when by going 
seventy-two miles with only one interval of 
rest and sleep, he was enabled to gain the 
victory of Assaye- He thus describes it: 
“ Starting at three in the morning, the troops 
went twenty-five miles, and halted at noon. 
Then I made them lie down to sleep, setting 
sentinels over them ; and at eight they start- 
ed again, marching till one at noon the 
next day, when we were in the enemy’s 
camp.” 


— IN a critique on the famous French 
novelist of the last generation, Balzac, 
Sainte-Beuve quotes the saying of La Bru- 
yére, that “for every thought there is but 
one expression, and that one must be found.” 
Such a maxim, hung above the desk of lit- 
erary workers, would help to spur even the 
most conscientious of them up to the mark. 
Following this are others, which the critic 
thinks Balzac would have profited by keep- 
ing in view. Vauvenargues says “ perspicuity 
is the varnish of masters.” Bettine writes 
to Goethe’s mother: “ A work of art should 
express only what elevates the soul, what 
gives ita noble joy.” Writers always gain 
by keeping a high standard ever before their 
eyes ; and their having a high standard is 
presumption that they can reach it, or ap- 
proach it. 


— As to the comparative value of milita- 
ry and other glory, especially literary glory, 
a testimony, as strong as it is unexpected, is 
given by Frederick the Great. At the end 
of the Seven Years’ War, D’Alembert went 
to visit Frederiek at Potsdam, and spoke of 
the glory he had acquired in the war. The 
King, writes D’Alembert, answered with the 
greatest simplicity, that “A large deduction 
should be made from the glory due him, and 
that chance had much to do with it. I 
would,” said Frederick, “ much rather have 
written ‘Athalie’ than be the hero of the 
Seven Years’ War.” 





